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MEMOIR 



OP THE LATE 



Rev. RICHARD GARNETT. 



The subject of this biography was born, July 25., 1789, 
at Otley in Wharfedale — a locality distinguished alike for 
natural beauty and the independent, intelligent character of 
the inhabitants, and in or near which his family, supposed 
to have originally come from Westmoreland, have been resi- 
dent for several centuries. His father, Mr. William Garnett, 
was a manufacturer of paper, and is still remembered as a 
man of unusual ability and force of character ; his mother's 
maiden name was Rhodes. At an early age, he was sent to 
the grammar-school of his native place, an establishment 
whose condition at that period was so different from what it 
is at present, that the reputation he in due time acquired of 
being better qualified to teach his master than the latter to 
teach him must by no means be taken ^as denoting a very 
advanced stage of scholarship. As was to be expected, his 
original destination was to a life of business, it being in- 
tended to place him with a house engaged in foreign com- 
merce. This proved ultimately most advantageous, as it led 
to his being sent to Leeds and placed with an Italian gentle- 
man named Facio, for the sake of receiving instruction in 
the principal Continental languages. Here the foundation of 
his subsequent linguistic attainments was laid by a thorough 
acquisition of French and Italian; he also attained considerable 
proficiency in German. His literary affections, however, were 
at this period of his life decidedly engrossed by the Italian 
poets, and miich is yet extant to evince the warm admira- 
tion he entertained tor many of these, and for Petrarch in 
particular. By the time he quitted Mr. Facio (about 1803) 
the intentions entertained respecting his destination in life 
had undergone a change, and he remained several years at 
home, assisting his father in his manufactory. But it soon 
appeared that this was not at all his vocation. He was, in- 
• deed, far from deficient either in the industry or the pru- 
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dence requisite for success in trade, and no one could be 
less inclined to the disdain which some men of more erudi- 
tion than sense have affected to entertain for commercial 
pursuits. But his residence with Mr. Facio had powerfully 
stimulated his native enthusiasm for literature, and when he 
found the indulgence of this incompatible with the position 
of a manufacturer, he hesitated not to exchange the latter 
for the former, even though the comforts of home, the society 
of those most dear to him, the prospect of affluence and the 
satisfaction of a settled position in life had to be resigned at 
the same time. Nor was this all. Not only had he to go forth 
for a season upon the world, but the attainment of his wishes 
demanded an amount of labour which few, perhaps, would 
have possessed resolution to encounter. His ultimate goal was 
the Church — a profession for which his inborn piety and 
habitual seriousness seemed to have marked him out from the 
cradle , but from which his high sense of duty and respon- 
sibility , as well as the feeling of combined modesty and self- 
respect which never, throughout his life, permitted him to 
undertake anything which he did not feel certain of being 
able to perform with credit, could not but withhold him till he 
should feel his qualifications for the position far more in ac- 
cordance with his own lofty standard than was ever the case 
during his residence at Otley. He miist have felt, also , that 
the want of serviceable connections, as well as of the showy 
accomplishments of the popular divine, debarred him from 
every chance of dis.tinction, save such as might be the meed 
of unusual merit and acquirements. Before all things, it was 
necessary to obtain a thorough acquaintance with Latin, of 
which he knew little, and with Greek, of which he knew 
nothing. This — as well as a competent knowledge of tech- 
nical divinity and no despicable amount of Hebrew — was 
the work of something less than four years, much occupied 
with other tasks. In 1 809 he quitted his father's roof to teach 
at the school of the Rev. Evelyn Falkner, Southwell — in 
iSlS he was ordained by the Archbishop of York, after an 
examination in which he displayed an amount of knowledge, 
especially Scriptural, declared by that prelate's chaplain to 
have surpassed every thing that, in his official capacity, had 

Ereviously come under his notice. Traces of the severity of 
is application at Southwell survive in the mass of marginal 
notes that cover his books, as well as in his recorded feat 
of mastering the whole Iliad in a month. *^I finished it," 
he remarked to one of his brothers, ^^but it nearly finished me.'^ 
His first pastoral charge was at Hutton Rudby, in Cleve- 
land, whither he went as curate to the Rev. Mr. Grice. It 
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would have been difficult to find a more congenial spot than 
this quiet, secluded hamlet, with its grey old church pictu- 
resquely situated on a knoll rising, in front of an amphi- 
theatre of wood, the blunt contour of the Cleveland hills in 
the distance, and the foaming Leven at its foot. Add to this 
that some of his warmest friendships were contracted here, 
and it will not seem surprising that he should have regretted 
to exchange the tranquil scene for manufacturing, bustling 
Blackburn, whither he repaired in 1815 as curate of the Parisn 
Church and" second master of the Grammar School. Here too, 
however, he was not long without contracting intimacies 
that rendered his residence extremely happy. The most im- 
portant of these, no doubt, was that which speedily united 
him with his Vicar, the Rev. Dr. Whitaker, a man of original 
character, a kind heart, and abundant learning, whose histo- 
ries of Craven and Whalley entitle him to a place in the first 
class of British antiquaries. Dr. Whitaker doubtless rejoiced 
to find a congenial spirit in his curate, and his advice and 
encouragement must have been of essential service to the 
young student, who received an additional and melancholy 
proof of the regard in which he was held in the Doctor's 
dying request that he would preach his funeral sermon ( 1 821 ). 
The late excellent Rev. S. J. Allen, subsequently Vicar of 
Easingwold, and author of "Lectures in defence of the Church 
of England,'' may also be named among his most intimate 
and valued Blackburn friends. The sphere of his attachments, 
however, was by no means confined to this locality. He had 
never ceased to maintain a most aflfectionate intercourse with 
his family, and his native place aflforded him at least one 
other friend for whom he invariably entertained the highest 
regard, and whose name a disastrous fate has identified with 
the history of British discovery in Africa. This was Mr. 
Joseph Ritchie — the grandson of the Dr. Ritchie frequently 
mentioned in Wesley's journals, and the unfortunate compa- 
nion of Captain Lyon's unsuccessful attempt to penetrate into 
Central Africa by way of Fezzan. As a medical student, 
Mr. Ritchie at one time resided in the metropolis, and mixed 
much in literary circles,* and it may easily be imagined how 
invaluable his correspondence (which has been preserved, and 
is remarkable for liveliness of expression and independence 
of thought) must have been to the secluded student at South- 
well, the most retired of towns, where, while the grey Minster 
still endures in undecaying beauty , the stately archiepiscopal 

* An allusion to him will be found in Milnes^s Life of Keats — also in 
Haydon's Memoirs, vol. I., p. 388. 
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palace lies in ivied ruin, and which is perhaps the only place 
in the kingdom where a railway has been closed from actual 
want of passengers. 

1824 and 1825 were important years in Mr. Garnett's life. 
In the first he was united to his first wife, Margaret, daughter 
of the Rev. Godfrey Heathcote, of Southwell. In the second 
he made his first appearance as a writer by publishing a 
series of articles on the Hamiltonian system of tuition in the 
Kaleidoscope, a literary journal issued at Liverpool. The 
present writer has a dim recollection of having seen the 
numbers containing these essays , but the copy has long 
been lost, and he knows not where to find another. As 
will appear in the sequel, they were by no means laudatory 
of Mr. Hamilton, who would seem to have met with a full 
measure of the caustic severity which sciolists of all des- 
criptions were tolerably certain of encountering at the hands 
of nis critic. About this time also commenced Mr. Garnett's 
correspondence with Southey, whose acquaintance he had 
made a few years previously. That this acquaintance soon 
ripened into cordial esteem, is evinced, among other testi- 
monies, by the following passage in a letter from the Lau- 
reate to Mr. Rickman, dated April 10., 1826, and printed in 
Mr. Warter's collection of Southey's correspondence, Vol. III., 
pp. 540-541 — 

*The packet which comes herewith contains a note of intro- 
duction to 'Turner* for Mr. Garnett, who is a curate at Black- 
burn, and a very remarkable person. He did not begin to learn 
Greek till he was twenty, and he is now, I believe, acquainted, 
with all the European languages of Latin or Teutonic ori- 
gin, and with sundry Oriental ones. I do not know any man 
who has read so much which you would not expect him to have 
read. He is very likely to distinguish himself in his vocation 
by exposing the abominable falsifications of such men as Milner 
and Lingard, whom he has industry enough to ferret out through- 
out all their underhand ways. The Bishop of Chester** knows 
him, and I hope will give him some small preferment, on which 
he may have leisure for turning his rare acquirements to good 
use. He was the schoolfellow and intimate friend of that poor 
Ritchie who lost his life in one of the African expeditions.' 

The nature of Southey's correspondence with Mr. Garnett 
will be explained by the allusions to Milner and Lingard. 
Lancashire, as the reader may be aware, is the most Roman 

* Sharon Turner, the historian, whose friendship also Mr. Garnett 
had the good fortune to acquire. 

** Dr. Blomfield, afterwards Bishop of London. 
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Catholic county in Great Britain. Its rude and uncivilized 
condition at the Reformation prevented the new doctrines from 
making progress until much of the zeal with which they were 
originally urged had evaporated, and hence the number of the 
Catholic gentry is so great that, since the Emancipation Act 
has rendered them eligible, nearly half the county sheriflFs 
have belonged to the ancient faith. There are also a great 
number of Irish immigrants, attracted by the pressing demand 
for labour and the geographical position of the county. It 
is not, then, surprising that the clergy of the rival commu- 
nions should frequently come into collision ; that, — especially 
at a period when '^ the Catholic question " was the question 
of the day — each should resort to the aid of the press for 
the discomfiture of its opponents, nor, assuredly, that Mr. 
Garnett's learning and abilities should have been employed 
on behalf of the Church to which his attachment, however 
temperate and rational, was always firm and cordial. It may, 
however, be affirmed with certainty that his motives for en- 
gaging in the controversy were not quite the same as those 
of most of his coadjutors. He never felt any uneasiness at 
the apparent progress of the Church of Rome ; there is nothing 
in his writings to show that he doubted either the justice or 
the expediency of Emancipation ; nor could he ever discover 
the Pope in the Apocalypse, or any incompatibility between 
the precepts of Catholicism and a good life attended by the 
Divine favour. No man, in a word, was ever less of a bigot, 
or less obnoxious to the charge of narrow-mindedness. His 
was the literary branch of the controversy; his prodigious 
reading had ranged over the whole field of ecclesiastical 
history and hagiology 5 and, himself a man of the purest inte- 
grity, he felt indignant at the disingenuousness with which 
too many Roman Catholic controversialists* have striven to 
misrepresent facts disadvantageous to their cause, as well as 
the mendacity so unscrupulously employed to procure the ca- 
nonisation of some whose saintly virtues might have been 
thought to suffice without the aid of supposititious miracles. 
Perhaps the most masterly of Mr. Garnett's many powerful 
contributions to the/*Protestant Guardian," is the series of 
papers devoted to the exposure of the mass of falsehood ac- 
cumulated around the venerable name of Francis Xavier — 
and it is not without a sigh that the Editor refrains from 
offering any example of the vast erudition, masculine energy 



* This is not meant as an indiscriminate censure. Mr. Garnett frequently 
enlo^ses the candour of Tillemont, and holds him up as an example and 
rebuke to less scrupulous writers. 
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of diction and scathing sarcasm buried in the forgotten co- 
lumns of an obscure provincial journal. 

Southey's letters principally relate to his own and Mr. Gar- 
nett's share in the Roman Catholic Controversy — under the 
date, however, of March 31., 1825, he thus alludes to the 
latter's remarks on the Hamiltonian system : — 

*I thank you for your Hamiltonian controversy — a subject 
concerning which I knew very little bejfore; but it is always 
worth while to know upon what gross error , or misapprehended 
truth, any popular delusion or system of quackery is founded. If 
there be anything useful in his method, I apprehend it can be 
nothing more than would be attained by following old Lilly's in- 
structions for beginning as soon as possible to exercise the pupil 
in literal translation. You have made a lively and amusing pam- 
phlet. ' 

Southey was the means of introducing Mr. Garnett to the 
Rev. J. Blanco White, who soon became one of his most 
valued friends and correspondents. Some passages of this 
excellent man's letters are sufficiently interesting in them- 
selves and characteristic of the writer, to warrant their in- 
sertion even in this brief memoir: — 

7 Paradise Row, Chelsea. 
June 16th. 1826. 
My dear Sir, 

*I take the pen in hopes of forwarding this letter under a Go- 
vernment frank together with a copy of my answer to Mr. Butler, 
which I beg you to accept. You will see that I have taken the 
liberty of inserting in a note the passage from Villani which you 
had the goodness to send me. There is nothing so painful to me 
as the necessity of carrying on a controversy of this kind. My 
health suffers considerably from it. My mind was agitated while 
writing, and now that the Letter is published, I fear that in my ve- 
hemence I may have exceeded the limits of Christian moderation. 
I certainly did not allow my feelings to direct my pen without en- 
deavouring to weigh what the nature of the subject and all its 
circumstances required : . . . . 

. . . When do you intend to favour us with your intended work ? 
From the sketch I had the pleasure of reading, I feel assured that 
it will be of the greatest service to the good cause.' 

Oriel College, Oxford. 
March 19th. 1827. 

My dear Sir, 

^Your very kind letter has been for some time in my hands, 

though I have not been so fortunate in regard to the pamphlet. 

My intimate friend, the Rev. Mr. Butler, whom I believe you saw 
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{ at my Chelsea lodgings , has promised me to send it by the first 
opportunity; and I hope to have the pleasure of reading it ere 

long 

I believe I told you in London that having determined 

to fix myself somewhere out of that great Babylon , I had chosen 
Oxford as my residence. This determination I put in execution 
in October last, and after very near six months' residence, I have 
every reason to be satisfied with it. My degree enables me to 
join the Society at Oriel College, which I consider as my home; 
though I do not live within its walls , and being allowed to dine 
in the Hall, I can live with more economy here than in London. 
My health is little more or less the same as formerly, subject to 

daily sufferings, and constant weakness 

You have seen, I suppose Dr. Philpotts' Letter to Can- 
ning. It is written with uncommon ability, and has, I believe, 
great effect. I hope you will soon publish your intended work — 
be cautious, however, how you deal with the book-sellers. I have 
been exceedingly ill-treated by Mr. ' 

Oxford, Aug. 20th, 1827. 
My dear Sir, 

* I feel very much obliged to you for the two Nos. of the Pro- 
testant Guardian, which I conceive to be a very useful publica- 
tion. Your letters on the Breviary are remarkable for that kind 
of accurate knowledge which you have a peculiar ability to collect 
and digest. If the Koman Catholics, in the mass, were open to 
conviction, I do not know anything more likely to produce it than 
the rooted love of falsehood and deception which their church dis- 
plays in the Breviary. Your letters will be useful not only in a 
controversial point of view, but also as specimens of historical 
criticism.. ... 

I am sorry to find that Colburn is advertising a work by 

me. I had intended to write something as a supplement to Do- 
blado; but as I grow older Spanish subjects become more and 
more painful to me ; and having attempted them in different views, 
I find myself under the necessity of relinquishing the work. 

Have you seen my Letter to the converted Roman Catholics? 
It is a mere trifle; but I believe that in the controversy with Ro- 
manists it is of the greatest importance to show the great question 
at issue — the supreme authority on matters of Faith — as de- 
tached as possible from all collateral points. Such is the object 
of my little tract. I do not think that it has attracted the notice 
of the public, which makes me suspect that I have missed the true 
way of treating that important point.' 

It will be seen that Mr. Garnett at this time meditated; and had 
probably nearly completed; a substantial work on the Roman 
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Catholic controversy. But the hand of domestic calamity 
was now to intervene. In July, 1826, he had quitted his cu- 
racy for the incumbency of Tockholes, near Blackburn, on 
which occasion an exceedingly handsome testimonial, the 
subscription for which was by no means confined either to 
his own congregation or to persons professing the same reli- 
gious sentiments, was presented to nim, accompanied by a 
highly flattering address. Nor were other marks of the esteem 
of his fellow-townsmen wanting: — 

*Sure we are, said the Blackhtirn Mail, that if a conscientious 
discharge of duty, dictated by the loftiest principles, and accom- 
panied by soundness of judgment, kindness of heart, and superior 
yet unobtrusive attainments as a scholar and divine, can secure 
esteem either in public or social life, the subject of this grati- 
fying tribute will be surrounded where he is going, and -where- 
ever his lot may be cast, by as sincere well-wishers as he leaves 
behind. ' 

The subject of this gratifying tribute, had not, however, 
been long at Tockholes before the scene began to overcloud, 
and in October, 1828, the deepest gloom was thrown over 
his mind by the untimely death of his wife,* followed within 
three months by that of his only child, an infant daughter. 
These calamities changed the whole current of his existence. 
Controversy was thrown aside, never to be resumed, and 
he eagerly sought an opportunity of quitting a spot once 
beloved beyond all others, but where everything now re- 
minded him of his melancholy bereavement. This desire was 
gratified through the friendly intervention of the venerable 
Dr. Woodhouse, Dean of Lichfield, a relative of his departed 
wife. In May, 1829, Tockholes was exchanged for a Priest- 
Vicarship in Lichfield Cathedral, and he entered upon an 
entirely new sphere of social intercourse and literary acti- 
vity. The following letter from Blanco White needs no 
comment: — 

* Margaret Garnett could claim the honours of a literary ancestry, her 
grandfather , Dr. Ralph Heathcote , having been an eminent divine in the 
18th. century (see NichoUs, *Literary Anecdotes,' vol. Ill , pp. 531 — 544.) 
and the blood of Simon Ockley, the famous Orientalist, and Mompesson, 
the heroic vicar of Eyam , also flowing in her veins. Her own character 
was thus sketched by one who knew her well: — "A lady who will be long 
and deeply regretted by every class of society amongst us , whose several 
orders she was formed to attach to herself, and to each other, by her 
gentle, cheerful, and charitable disposition, her unfeigned and exalted 
piety, her exemplary discharge of duty domestic or social, and the humble 
and unostentatious but active and persevering exercise of every Christian 
virtue." This gentleness, however, co-existed with much sagacity and in- 
tellectual vigour, and a remarkable talent for repartee. 
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Oxford, Nov. 10th., 1828. 
' My dear Sir, 
*Had it been in my power to administer to you any consolation 
by letter when I heard of your great affliction, you may believe 
that no press of business would have prevented my writing. The 
sympathy which I felt would, however, have induced me to send 
you a word of condolence, if I had known where to address you. 
I feel therefore very much obliged to you for letting me know' that 
you are now in your former residence ; and am glad to find that 

you are determined to occupy your mind on literary subjects 

Would you like, for instance, to write an account of some 

of the Spanish Chronicles? The embassy to Tamerlane by Ruy 
Gonzalez de Clavijo is full of curious matter. Gibbon was not 
able to consult it. The Chronicle of Don Alvaro do Luna is also 
very interesting, especially if compared with that of Don Juan II» 
written by the Condestable's enemies. The reign indeed of Juan II. 
18 one of the most remarkable in Spanish history. If you wish to 
have my copy of the Chronicles, I will send them to you by coach 
or waggon. I have them here , and if you write so that I may re- 
ceive your letter before the 20th you shall have them immediately.' 

It does not appear that this friendly offer was attended by 
any immediate result. It may, hov^rever, have been owing 
to Mr. White that Mr. Garnett , soon after his removal to 
Lichfield, became a contributor to the Encyclopsedia Metro- 
politana*, then in course of publication under the direction 
of the Rev. Edward Smedley — author, among other works, 
of an admirable ^^History of the Reformed Religion in France." 
To the Encyclopaedia Mr. Garnett contributed several chap- 
ters on the ecclesiastical history of the fourth century, as 
well as a review of the theological literature of the same 
epoch. At a later period, when, after the death of Mr. Smed- 
ley, the superintendence of the undertaking had passed into 
the hands of the late Rev. H. J. Rose, his connection with 
it was resumed, and he supplied several miscellaneous articles, 
the most important being those on ^^Superstition,'' "Univer- 
sity," and "Writing." A letter from Mr. Rose, referring to 
the second of these essays, seems worthy of preservation 
from the interest of the subject and the clear enunciation 
of the writer's views — views, it should be added, substan- 
tially in harmony with those of his contributor: — 

' As to the professional and tutorial systems I think your 

remarks are just, although they will bear modification — i. e., as 
it seems to me, it is not possible properly to teach mathematics 
or many other branches of science by oral lectures, but many of 
the accessory branches of knowledge are well communicated in 
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that way. By accessory I mean those branches of knowledge 
which are not th| staple commodity of the education given, and 
are not required from young men. Thus, I think, as mathematics 
and classics are required from youn^ men, they cannot be effi- 
ciently taught by viv^ voce lectures. Those who are careless 
would get no profit from such lectures — nor perhaps can they be 
fully taught even to those who wish for improvement and inform- 
ation. But take botany for example. The public lectures give 
very excellent outlines of the science, the professor examines and 
gives the cream (to use a vulgar phrase,) of all the new disco- 
veries and brings them before his class — and he gives examples 
either by drawing or by dissected flowers to illustrate the prin- 
ciples of the science, and, although a person would not become a 
first rate botanist by attending a course, he obtains a considerable 
stock of knowledge and is set upon his journey towards acquiring 
a full knowledge of the subject. In this way public oral lectures 
are admirable — so in chemistry , geology , &c. &c. In short I 
think in all cases where to communicate the knowledge of a science is 
the desideratum, public oral lectures are of admirable use, though 
not sufficient in themselves. But where the effect on the mind of 
the student is the principal matter, there public lectures will gene- 
rally be of little utility, and therefore the great business of an 
University must necessarily be carried on chiefly by some such 
expedient as a tutorial system. But public lectures by the pro- 
fessors of the University are always to be united with this system 
as keeping up a high tone , and giving a stimulus to college lec- 
turers. ' 

This, however, belongs to a later period of Mr. Garnett'^ 
life. From the time of his arrival in Lichfield, his studies 
were almost entirely directed into a philological channel- 
The study of languages had, indeed, always been his favour- 
ite occupation — we have already seen Southey^s testimony^ 
to the extent of his linguistic acquirements in 1 826, and th^ 
mass of notes covering the pages of his Spanish dictionary" 
attests the zeal with which he had applied himself to the idiom, 
of Cervantes in particular. Hitherto, however, philological 
lore had been amassed as a means, not as an end, and tongues 
acquired not for their own sake, but for that of the literary 
monuments they possessed. This was now to cease, and the 
future Quarterly reviewer entered upon his new career at 
the most auspicious period imaginable, when Rask and Grimm 
and W. Humboldt and many an illustrious fellow-labourer were 
beginning to shed a light upon the science sufficient to dis- 
play, without exhausting, the treasures awaiting the first 
fortunate explorers of its virgin realms. 

No further occurrence of importance marked Mr. Gamett's 
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existence till 1834, when a second marriage (with Rayne, 
daughter of John Wreaks Esq., of Sheffield , and mother of 
his three surviving children,) insured the felicity of his re- 
maining years. The following year witnessed the appear- 
ance of his first contribution to the Quarterly Review, which 
is also the first piece published in the annexed collection. 
The sensation it occasioned in learned circles was very great, 
and he was not long without gratifying proof of the atten- 
tion it excited on the Continent. It also procured him the 
friendship and epistolary communications of several scholars 
devoted to similar pursuits , among whom are especially to 
be named Sir F. Madden, of the British Museum, and Hen- 
sleigh Wedgwood Esq., the latter of whom was induced by 
his admiration for the article to address a long and valuable 
letter to the as yet unknown author , of which , as well as 
of several subsequent communications of much interest, the 
Editor (by permission) has availed himself in his scanty an- 
notations. Two additional articles succeeded in 1836, in the 
autumn of which year the Dean and Chapter of Lichfield 
presented him to the vicarage of Chebsey, a village in the 
neighbourhood of Stafford. His residence in this agreeable 
locality was, however, of short duration, he being, in Februaiy 
1838, appointed Assistant Keeper of the Department of Printed 
Books in the British Museum, an office then vacant through 
the resignation of the Rev. H. F. Cary, the distinguished trans- 
lator of Dante. He had now at length attained a position in 
entire harmony with his desires, and the remaining twelve 
years of his existence glided by in calm uneventful happi- 
ness, occupied in the discharge of his official duties, the 
persevering prosecution of philological researches, and the 
education of his children, to which no man could have b^en 
more devoted. He maintained a regular correspondence with 
the late Professor Molbech , of Copenhagen , a man of cha- 
racter and pursuits kindred to his own^ and exchanged let- 
ters at intervals with other men of learning, The following 
letter from John Mitchell Kemble is at once too interesting 
and too characteristic to be omitted: — 
My dear Mr. Garnett, 
^ I am at length prisoner at large, that is, my tether extends to 
the whole area of my bedroom , which is something for a man who 
has been nearly ten days in bed : and so, having ascertained that 
I am in a fair way of recovery , I set to again with redoubled vi- 
gour. The longer Bewcastle inscription, of which Holmes* sent 

* The late John Holmes Esq., Assistant Keeper of MSS. in the British 
Mnsenm. 
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me a copy, from the Gentleman's Magazine of 1742, is a crux; but 
I have the key to it thus far — the inscription is in Latin , and 
refers to one Baldgar, who was somebody's father and somebody's 
brother. Interesting information, this! But we will hope it will 
not stop here. 

If you have any bowels of compassion , and any specimens of 
Northumbrian Anglo-Saxon, you will lend me the latter for a few 
days. I am working at my grammar, literally from memory, hav- 
ing given Thommerel all I had of the Durham book, and my tran- 
scripts in hand being nearly confined to Vesp. A. 1 , which is not 
pure Northumbrian : thus I am in what the Yankees in their ver- 
nacular call ^^a precious nip and frizzle of a fix.'* Nor can I, 
in my present condition, haunt the Museum for the purpose of col- 
lating and collecting. This rere-winter troubles me: I was be- 
ginning to think of striking my tents and migrating when lo ! frost 
and snow forbid me. One comfort is that it will kill the 
grubs in the earth : they have been a sort of locust plague in my 
little Egypt for the last three years. Per contra is alarm for the 
laurels, and the horse chestnut buds, which were beginning to swell 
and look gummy. So the Gods give us all things mingled ; neither 
white nor black, but speckled! I have been reading Ettmuller care- 
fully: I dare say he is quite right in many of his remarks upon my 
preface, but I do not think him fair to me, considering that in the^ 
main he adopts my views, and without them would probably have 
had none of his own. However in this I suppose I undergo th© 
common fate of predecessors. The main question — was Beowulf" 
an Angle, i. e. a Mercian poem? remains I think as I left it. Thafc 
Wermund is Garmund I continue to assert: that the Offa of th© 
poem is the OQ^ primus of the Mercian line I reassert: that he i^ 
the Offa of Saxo I am certain , and Ettmuller cautiously avoidjs 
thS consequences from the lines ^^ syddan ge6mor woe, haelethum- 
t6 helpe, Henninges maeg, nefa Swerting," and the allusion in- 
the travellers' song to the duel on the Eider. Nor does the exist- 
ence of a tribe of Gedts in Sweden prove much, till we rid our- 
selves of Gedt the eponymus, and God of the Saxons in England . 
The identification of Hygeldc necessarily modifies a very few of 
my views; but in my preface I treated him as one of the person- 
ages who might be historical, and certainly was not mythic. That 
Hygd is a lady I still think open to doubt, though Thorpe has 
always held the affirmative. It is not without importance that the 
right of succession in the eldest son is recognised throughout the 
poem: as far as I can judge this was the Mercian i. e. Angle law, 
and was certainly not the Saxon, the latter taking from the royal 
family him who suited them best. Ettmiiller's translation I have 
not yet read attentively: I should think the Germans would find it 
as easy to learn the A.-S. as the language into which it is fordutched!^ 
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This letter is undated, but from the mention of Ettmiiller's 
edition of Beovnilf was probably written in the spring ot 
1841. In the following year one of Mr. Garnetfs warmest 
wishes was realised by the formation of the Philological 
Society, due in great measure to the exertions of his sincere 
friend and indefatigable fellow - labourer E. Guest, Esq., and 
of which he long continued one of the most active mem- 
bers. The whole of his papers are reprinted in this vo- 
lume. In 1848 he furnished his last contribution to the 
Quarterly, and in the July of the following year, discussed his 
friend Mr. Cureton's "Corpus Ignatianum" in the Edinburgh 
Review. The article is not reprinted here, as being scarcely 
in harmony with the general character of the collection ; yet, 
as the precise value of the Syriac text published by Mr. 
Cureton seems still a subject of controversy, it may not be 
inexpedient to place Mr. Garnett's opinion on record : — 

To the above lucid and convincing statement we shall merely add 
that similar conclusions drawn from similar evidence would have been 
acquiesced in at once in the case of a profane author. Let us suppose 
r| that certain passages occurring in a play of Euripides , known only 
from one or two manuscripts of the fourteenth century, had been pro- 
nounced spurious by Bentley and Porson on the ground of their faulty 
versification, barbarous phraseology, and allusions to events of the 
period of Augustus and Tiberius; and that, when these were cleared 
away, all the rest was worthy of the reputed author, and suitable 
to the age in which he lived. This criticism, if well supported by 
facts, would certainly be entitled to consideration. But suppose, 
further that, years after the death of these critics, manuscripts six 
or seven centuries older should be produced from an Egyptian ca- 
tacomb, in which the precise passages excepted against were 
omitted, to the manifest improvement of what remained, the literary 
world would immediately admit that Bentley and Porson had been 
in the right, and would unite in applauding their learnilig and 
sagacity. But in the theological world such convictions are estab- 
lished much more slowly , for in that world , unfortunately , there 
IS always a larger class of men who will resolutely shut their ears 
against the demonstrations of common sense, rather than renounce 
one of their favourite idols. [After some remarks on the retention 
of the celebrated verse of the ^* Three Heavenly Witnesses " as a 
case in point, the writer continues :] We are told by Guibert, Abbot 
of Nogent in the tenth century, that it was not safe to question the 
current popular legends of miracles; as the old women not only 
reviled bitterly those who did so , but attacked them with their 
spindles! The Corpus Ig^iatianum will excite something of a 
similar feeling — though the feeling will probably not be mani- 
fested in precisely the same manner. There may not be material 
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inkstands thrown at tbe editor^ s head, but there will be brandish- 
ing of pens, and a considerable amount of growling in cliques and 
coteries. However, magna est Veritas^ and those who assail it will 
in the end damage nobody but themselves. 

Ed. Rev. No. clxxxi. 
This, with the exception of the concluding papers on the 
Nature and Analysis of the Verb, was Mr. Garnett's last 
literary labour. In 1848 he had begun to suffer habitually 
from catarrh, and by the winter of 1849 it was but too 
evident that his health was declining. Still the progress of 
decay was very gradual, and his sons, at least, had little 
suspicion of its extent till the means of comparison between 
the actual and former state of their parent's health were 
afforded by a visit to Otley in June 1850, when it appeared 
that he who in the previous September had been accustomed 
to walk upwards of four miles daily to visit his aged mother- 
in-law, was then unable to go much beyond the garden. 
On his return to London, however, he attempted to resume 
his official duties, and it was only at the pressing instance 
of the present Principal Librarian (at that time Keeper of 
the Printed Books, and ever the warm-hearted friend of him 
and his,) that he consented to apply to the Trustees for 
leave of absence. This was immediately granted, but the 
decline of his health could not be arrested, and terminated 
in a peaceful death on September 27. 1 850. He was interre(3 
in Highgate Cemetery. 



There are many and obvious reasons why the preseni 
writer should refrain from attempting any estimate of the 
extent and importance of his father's philological and ethno- 
logical labours. Not the least weighty is that the work hae 
to a considerable extent been already performed by a pen 
as competent as his own is the reverse. The Editor's pleasure 
in adducing the following important testimony can only be 
equalled by that which he feels in recording that Dr. La- 
tham was himself the first to draw his attention to its exist- 
ence, and suggest its insertion in the present publication : — - 

The chief writings that, either by suggestions, special indi cap- 
tions, or the exposition of known facts, have advanced Keltic eth- 
nology, now come under notice; and first and foremost amongst 
them the writings of the philologue so often quoted — Mr. Gar- 
nett. These have touched upon the grammatical structure, the 
ethnological relations of the stock in general, and the details of its 
constituent elements 
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1. The oblique character of the pronouns of the persons of verbs 
is his palmary contribution to philology — to philology, however, 
rather than to ethnology. 

2. His other notices are : — 

a. In favour of the language of ancient Britain being that of 
ancient Gaul, and of both being British rather than Gaelic. 

b. In favour of the Picts having been Britons rather than 
either Gaels or Germans. 

c. In illustration of the affinities of Keltic tongues with the 
German, Slavonic, and other undoubted members of the Indo- 
European stock, and with the Albanian, Armenian, and other 

l| branches beyond it 

And here I may be allowed to express the hope , not only 

that Mr. Garnett's papers on the Keltic tongues , but that all his 

writings on philological subjects may be published. They are by 

far the best works in comparative grammar and ethnology of the century. 

IL ^ Latham'' s Edition of Prichard on the Eastern origin of the Celtic 

nations. Pp. 371 — 372. 

Extreme weight is universally accorded to the philologi- 
cal judgments- of Dr. Donaldson. He thus expresses himself 
in his New Cratylus (page 47, 2nd edition) ; — 

*Mr. Garnett, whose comprehensive and truly philosophical 
analysis of the constituent elements of language was first made 
known in a notice of Dr. Prichard's Celtic work, has since then 
developed his views in various contributions to the records of the 
Undon Philological Society^ and we do not know where to look for 
sounder or more instructive examples of linguistic research. ' 

The reader of the papers thus highly eulogised must, how- 
ever, bear in mind that they by no means appear in the 
form which the author would have wished to impart to 
them. As examples of scientific research, they are per- 
haps, the most valuable of his writings, but in a literary 
point of view, he must be judged, if he is to be judged 
ir^j candidly, by his contributions to the "Quarterly Review." In 
these he was enabled to follow the natural bent of his mind by 
mingling the dvJce with the utile — anecdote, allusion, humour 
were all in place — and it may be asserted with some con- 
fidence that the science on which he wrote never before or 
since gained so much in agreeableness with so little loss of 
profundity. There is a sort of dry warm raciness about these 
pleasant papers, "like clear sherry, with kernels of old au- 
thors thrown into it," as Hazlitt says of the prose of the 
writer's friend Southev. This tone would not have suited 
papers read before a learned Society, and hence, Mr. Gar- 
nett's productions of this nature are rather to be regarded 
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as abstracts of treatises he could have written than substan- 
tial literary productions. It is much to be regretted that he 
was never enabled to work them up into essays after the 
mayner of his articles in the Quarterly , when his extraordi- 
nary powers of illustration and amplification* would as- 
suredly have transformed the brief memoranda into a fas- 
cinating book. A yet more serious cause for regret is 
his inability to carry out a design he long entertained of 
producing an independent work on English provincial dia- 
lects — a task of national importance which still remains 
unperformed, notwithstanding the abundance of materials. 
No reader of the essay on the subject reprinted in this vo- 
lume will question his remarkable qualifications for such an 
undertaking. 

The pleasant duty remains of thanking those to whose 
friendly assistance the Editor has been indebted during the 
prosecution of his task. His acknowledgments are due, in 
the first place to the Philological Society for permitting the 
reprint of Mr. Garnett's papers from their published Trans- 
actions, and to Mr. J. Murray for a similar favour as regards 
the articles which appeared in the Quarterly Review. He 
has- also to express his especial obligations to Dr. Latham^ 
to Dr. Donaldson, to T. Watts, Esq., of the British Mu- 
seum, to Hensleigh Wedgwood, Esq., the Treasurer, and 
F. J. Furnivall, Esq., the Secretary of the Philological So- 
ciety, p p 

April 20., 1858. ^' ^' 

* Notwithstanding the amount of his philological attainments, Mr. Gar- 
nett was anything but a mere linguist. It would have been difficult to find 
anything with which he was not more or less conversant, from Sanscrit and 
Mathematics to chess and the manufacture of artificial flies (he w^as an en- 
thusiastic angler.) The extent of his acquaintance with elegant literature 
is best shown by the copiousness of illustration from this source, observ- 
able in his more finished writings. His library may be said without exagge- 
vration to have contained examples of every printed language , and every 
species of composition. 
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ENGLISH LEXICOGRAPHY. 

[Quarterly Review^ September, 1835.] 



1 . A Dictionary of the English Language. By S. Johnson, LL. D. 
With numerous Corrections and Additions, by the Rev. 
H. J. Todd, A.M. 4 vols. 4to. London. I8l8. 

%A Dictionary of the English Language. 'By Noah Webster, 
LL.D. 2 vols. 4to. New York. 1828. Reprinted, Lon- 
don, 1832. 
3. A New Dictionary of the English Language. By Charles Ri- 
chardson. Parts I. and II. London. 1835. 

ij Though we were never enrolled in Pinkerton's corps of 
ij ndghty Goths, being neither believers in his theories, nor ad- 
% mirers of the spirit and temper in which he maintained them, 
{'^ we do not mean to deny that we feel a strong partiality 
for almost every branch of the great Gothic and Teutonic 
family, by whatever appellation it may be designated. We 
may, perhaps, be a little out of humour at present with the 
Belgians* — but we have a great regard for the Dutch, a 
still ffrdater for the Germans, and an absolute enthusiasm 
for all the sons of Odin, whether Danes, Swedes, Norwe- 
gians, or Icelanders. Our Gallic neighbours, or rather the 
doctors of one of their literary sects, may still affect to doubt 
*8i un Allemand peut avoir de Tesprit' — but if even these 
fine gentlemen reflect on the part acted by the Germans 
and their kindred on the theatre of the world since Armi- 
nius struck Rome the blow from which she never recovered, 
they can hardly deny them power and valour, and a know- 
ledge of the arts by which dominion is acquired and pre- 
served. Our interest on behalf of this remarkable race ex- 
tends not only to their history and civil polity, but also to 
their language, in all its branches We well remember our 
delight at the discovery that Justin ajid Justinian originally 
bore the respectable names of Upright and Stock. \Ve Iook 
upon Ulphilas's Moeso- Gothic Gospels as one of the most 
precious relics of antiquity, and would have every word of 
genuine Teutonic descent carefully preserved, whether spoken 
by the prince or the peasant. 

* An allnsion to the conservative politics of the Review. Ed. 
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Of course, we include English in our list of favourites , 
and believe, as in duty bound, that, take it for all in all, 
there is no tongue superior to it in the whole European 
circle. We are disposed, also, to take it as we find it, and 
are very far from wishing to banish any terms of southern 
descent that can produce proper warrants of naturalization. 
We are fully sensible of the advantage of possessing such 
words as flower^ florid, flourishing, along with their counter- 
parts bloom, blooming, blow, blossom ; and feel — as every one 
must — that the union of the two classes furnishes a strength 
and richness of diction, and a choice of terms to express 
primary and secondary ideas, compared with which the vo- 
cabulary of the French and the Italians is poverty itself. 
But, after all, terms of Saxon and Northern origin consti- 
tute the sinews of our speech, and must be the most atten- 
tively studied by those who would form clear ideas of its 
genius and structure. Indeed, one principal reason why we 
prize a knowledge of the German and Scandinavian dialects, 
and would recommend it to others, is that they throw a light 
on the analogies of our own language, and the principles of 
its grammar, which cannot be obtained from any other source. 
We know that it is easy to si^eer at such pursuits, and to 
ask — who but a dull pedant can see any use in confront- 
ing obscure and antiquated English terms with equally ob- 
scure German ones, all which might, without any great in- 
jury, be consigned to utter oblivion? It would have been 
equally easy to ask fifty or sixty years ago — and would at 
that time have sounded quite as plausibly r— what can be 
the use of collecting and comparing unsightly fragments of 
bone that have been mouldering in the earth for centuries? 
But now, after the brilliant discoveries of Cuvier and Buck- 
land, no man could propose such a question without exposing 
himself to the laughter and contempt of every man of science. 
Sciolists are very apt to despise what they do not under- 
stand ; but they who are properly qualified to appreciate the 
matter know that philology is neither a useless nor a trivial 
pursuit, — that, when treated in an enlightened and philo- 
sophical spirit, it is worthy of all the exertions of the sub- 
tlest as well as most comprehensive intellect. The knowledge 
of words is, in its fuW and true acceptation, the knowledge 
of things, and a scientific acquaintance with a language can- 
not fail to throw some light on the origin, history, and con- 
dition of those who speak or spoke it.^ Who knew anything 
about the gipsies, till an examination of their language 
proved beyond all doubt that they came from the banks of 
the Indus? Who knows anything certain about the Pelasgi? 
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And who does not perceive that two connected sentences of 
their language would tell us more clearly what they really 
were than all that has hitherto been written about them? 
The Irish antiquaries give magnificent accounts of the learn- 
ing and civilization of their ancestors two or three thousand 
years ago ; but when we find that their language , in some 
respects a copious as well as beautiful one, is utterly des- 
titute of scientific terms, and cannot convey the import of 
them without a clumsy periphrasis, we are enabled to ap- 
preciate such statements at their real value. 

We are aware that Dugald Stewart, while combating the me- 
taphysical conclusions of Home Tooke, thought proper to speak 
somewhat slightingly of etymological investigations. With all 
due respect for such authority, we think that he took an insuf- 
ficient as well as an unfair view of the matter. When he repre- 
sents the cultivation of this branch of knowledge as unfavour- 
able to elegance of composition, refined taste, or enlargement 
of the mental faculties, he seems to have forgotten the gram- 
matical and etymological speculations of Plato, Csesar, and 
Cicero — and that the collection and tpmparison of the provin- 
cialisms of Germany was a favourite employment of the illus- 
trious Leibnitz. We fully assent to Mr. Stewart's strictures 
on the absurdity of Tookc's favourite position, that words 
ought always to be used in their primitive signification. A wise 
man employs the language of the country according to its 
current acceptation, as he uses the national coin according to 
its current value, taking care in both cases to choose the 
genuine and reject the counterfeit. But when Mr. Stewart 
tries to make it appear that it is better in many cases to re- 
main ignorant of the original meaning of words than to know 
it, we think him singularly unfortunate both in his position and 
in the illustration which he brings forward to support it. The 
learned Professor says : — 

*The argument against the critical utility of these etymological 
researches might be carried much farther , by illustrating their 
tendency with respect to our poetical vocabulary. The power of 
/^( which depends wholly on association) is often increased 
bj the mystery which hangs over the origin of its consecrated 
terms; as the nobility of a family gains an accession of lustre, when 
its history is lost in the obscurity of the fabulous ages. 

*A single instan(fe will at once explain and confirm the foregoing 
remark. Few words, perhaps, in our language have been used 
more happily by some of our older poets iha.n ?iarbinger; more parti- 
cularly by Milton , whose "Paradise Lost" has rendered even the 
organical sound pleasing to the fancy — 

J* 
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''And now of love they treat, till tb' evening star, 
Love's harbinger , appeared." 
How powerful are the associations which such a combination of 
ideas must establish in the memory of every reader capable of feel- 
ing their beauty ; and what a charm is communicated to the word, 
thus blended in its effect with such pictures as those of the evening 
star , and of the loves of our first parents ! 

^When I look into Johnson for the etymology of harbinger, I find 
it is derived from the Dutch herberger, which denotes one who 
goes to provide lodgings or a harbour for those that follow. Who- 
ever may thank the author for this conjecture, it certainly will 
not be the lover of Milton's poetry. The injury, however, which 
is here done to the word in question, is slight in comparison of 
what it would have been, if its origin had been traced to some 
root in our own language equally ignoble , and resembling it as 
nearly in point of orthography. ' — Philosophical Essays, p. 195. 

This is elegantly and plausibly expressed, and will doubt- 
less appear very convincing to a certain class of readers. 
In our opinion the criticism is radically unsound, and more 
worthy of Lord Chesterfield than of Dugald Stewart. In 
fact, the implicit adoption of the principle involved in it 
would make us quarrel with half our national vocabulary, 
which must, in the nature of things, have been applied to 
low and familiar objects., when it was the language of a rude 
and barbarous people. Let us apply the canon to another 
expression, much more homely in its origin and associations 
than harbinger. We need not inform our readers who wrote 
the following passages — 

* Though the yesty waves 

Confound and swallow navigation up. ' 

* These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake. 
They melt into thy yeasl of waves, which mar 

Alike the Armada's pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. ' 

With all due reverence for Partridge's maxim — de gustihus 
— we cannot help maintaining that no man can perceive the 
full power of the above nervous expressions, unless he knows 
precisely what yeast means 5 and, moreover, that the critic 
who would quarrel with them on account of the connexion, 
of the word with malt, hops, and beer -barrels, and propose 
the substitution of froth, foam, or any similar milk and water 
expression, had better shut tip Shakspeare and Byron, and 
devote himself to the study of French tragedies. It seems 
as absurd to quarrel with a forcible and appropriate poetical 
epithet on account of the homeliness of its origin, as it would 
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be to despise a beautiful butterfly, because it was once a 
caterpillar; and, to pursue the analogy, it is as interesting 
and instructive to trace the progress of language from rude- 
ness to refinement, as to watch the successive transformations 
of the various tribes of insects. 

Once more: Mr. Stewart describes philologists as a useful 
sort of inferior drudges, who may often furnish their betters 
with important data for illustrating the progress of laws, of 
arts, and of manners, or for tracing the migrations of man- 
kind in ages of which we have no historical records. It does 
not seem to have occurred to him that it is very possible 
for the profound philologist, and the enlightened antiquary 
or historian, to be united in the same person ; and that he 
who derives this species of knowledge from the fountain- 
head, must possess a great superiority over him who has it 
at second or third hand, as all can testify who know and 
are able to appreciate the profound researches of such men 
as the late illustrious Humboldt.* Had Mr. Stewart himself 
possessed a little more of this sort of knowledge, he would 
never have brought forward that most extraordinary theory 
of the origin of Sanscrit, which he supposes to be a mere 
factitious language, manufactured by the Bramins on the 
model of the Greek. This, we are willing to admit, is the 
most flagrant absurdity that has emanated from the Scotch 
^^1 school since the days of Monboddo. 

^^ Our anxiety to vindicate a favorite pursuit has rather led 
us astray from our purpose, which is, to make some remarks 
on the present state oi English Lexicography. We shall not 
laboriously attempt to demonstrate the value of a good dic- 
tionary, or to show that there is as much reason for com- 
piling a good one of the English language as of any other. 
Even supposing that we did not require such a work for 
ourselves, it must at all events be wanted by those foreigners 
who take an interest in our literature, in most parts of 
Europe, a knowledge of English is now a necessary part of 
a liberal education, and the scholars of Germany and Den- 
mark are not satisfied with a meagre school vocabulary, but 
ovj go to the best and most original sources of information, 
wierever they can procure them. It is, therefore, of great 
icif importance to them that the words of our language should 
be carefully collected and correctly explained, as they can- 
not always have recourse , like ourselves, to living sources 
6{ information. We heartily wish, for their sakes, as well 
as for our own aredit, that they had some better guidance 
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* Wilhelm Humboldt — not the author of "Kosmos." Ed. 
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than they can command at present. We fear that our best 
means and appliances are far from trustworthy, and we feel 
rather inclined to agree with a worthy Hibernian of our 
acquaintance, who declared that the only good English dic- 
tionary we posess is Dr. Jamieson's Scottish one. None of 
our lexicographers has equalled, or even approached, the 
venerable Doctor's industry in collecting words, or his skill 
and care in explaining them; and though etymology is his 
weakest point, he has, even in this department, a decided 
superiority over his southern competitors. Etymology and 
philology do not seem to thrive on British ground. We were 
indebted to a foreigner (Junius) for the first systematic and/ 
comprehensive work on the analogies • of our tongue, and it 
is humiliating to think how little real improvement has been 
effected in the two centuries that have since elapsed. We 
have manifested the same supineness in other matters con- 
nected with our national literature. We have allowed a Ba- 
varian to print the first edition of the Old Saxon evangeli- 
cal harmony — the most precious monument of the kind, next 
to the MoDso- Gothic Gospels — from E7iglish manuscripts. In' 
like manner, we are indebted to a Dane for the first printed 
text of Beowulf, the most remarkable production in the whole 
range of Anglo-Saxon literature; and we have to thank an- 
other Dane for our knowledge of the principles of Anglo- 
Saxon versification, and for the only grammar of that lan- 
guage which deserves the name. We have had, it is true, 
and still have, men who pride themselves on their exploits 
in English philology, but the best among them are much on 
a par with persons who fancy they are penetrating i»to the 
profoundest mysteries of geology, while they are only ga- 
thering up the pebbles that lie on the earth's surface.* We 
admit that Home Tooke dug more deeply than his compe- 
titors, and by no means without success ; but , for want of 
practical knowledge, he often laboured in the wrong vein, 
and as often failed to turn the right one to the utmost ad- 
vantage. 

One principal cause for the little progress hitherto made 
in this branch of science is, that it has too often been studied 
as physiology was before the time' of Galileo and Bacon. 
It was found easier to guess than to explore; consequently, 
almost every etymologist — instead of forming his system 

* We are far from intending to include all our Anglo-Saxon scholars of 
the present day in this censure. We admired, and^isincerely regret , Mr. 
Conybeare. Some others of them — especially Mr. Kemble and Mr. Thorpe 
— have also done good service in this department , and we sincerely hope 
bat they will live to do a great deal more. 
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from a copious and careful induction of facts — sets out with 
a determination to reduce everything to a certain preconceived 
chimerical theory. One starts with the doctrine, thieit Celtic was 
certainly spoken in Paradise; 9,nother assumes the identity 
of Irish with Phoenician; a third undertakes to prove that 
Welsh is the oldest daughter of the Hebrew. Murray clearly 
sees all languages lurking in nine uncouth monosyllables 

— like forests of oaks in a few acorns ; Voss is content with 
extracting Greek from a couple. On this, a German philo- 
logist, of a better stamp, sarcastically observes, that we may 
just as well undertake to derive every word in our language 
from the vowel A; and that, if such theories are to be to- 
lerated at all, the simplest must necessarily be the best. All 
extravagances of this sort deserve to be classed with Darwin's 
process for manufacturing animal bodies from irritable fibres ; 
and make us long for the re-appearance of Aristophanes on 
earth, to put the dreaming authors — kentoxttt(ov krjQcav leQSts 

— in the Clouds. 

Another great source of failure has been, that nearly all 
our English etymologists took up their trade without suffi- 
cient capital; and showed themselves grievously deficient in 
the various kinds of knowledge requisite to pursue it with 
success. It is not sufficient to collect a mass of apparently 
similar words, according to their initial letters in dictionaries; 
an etymologist ought to know the affinity and different de- 
grees of affinity between languages — to study the genius 
and grammatical structure of each — and, above all, to 
possess a certain intuitive quickness of perception, com- 
bined with sound judgment, capable of distinguishing the 
real from the imaginary. Without this faculty of discrimi- 
nation, mere ponderous learning is often worse than useless 

— the more a man knows, the more blunders he is likely to 
commit. We have a 'signal example of this in our country- 
man Hickes. Few works exhibit more zeal and industry than 
his * Thesaurus ; ^ and those who can separate the wheat from 
the chaff may glean from it a great deal of valuable inform- 
ation. Nevertheless, we should be sorry to send a fellow- 
creature thither for elementary instruction. Though he had 
so little discrimination as to confound old Saxon and Fran- 
cic — the very north and south poles of the Germanic dialects 

— he, in an unlucky hour, took upon himself to determine 
ex cathedrd the different periods of the Anglo-Saxon language, 
and to classify . its written monuments according to their 
different degrees of purity or impurity. His method of pro- 
ceeding was summary enough: he first constructed a gram- 
matical and critical system of his own, on the most erro- 
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neous and imperfect data; and then proceeded to stigmatise 
everything that did not seem to accord with it, as Dano- 
Saxon, and corrupt. As he was unable to distinguish be- 
tween archaisms and poetical forms , and actual corruptions , 
he has included under the above head innumerable composi- 
tions which do not exhibit a single Danish peculiarity, gram- 
matical or verbal; some of them, in fact, oeing written be- 
fore the Danish invaders were seen or heard of. Most un- 
fortunately, he has been looked up to as a paramount author- 
ity for more than a century; consequently, his labours have 
been, in many respects, more injurious than beneficial. We 
do not hesitate to say, that a man may learn more of the 
genius of the Anglo-Saxon language, and of the true principles 
of its grammar, from Rask, in a single week, than he will 
be likely to do in a year from the ponderous, ill-digested, 
and bewildering compilation of Hickes. 

Of course, not muqh was to be expected from the succes- 
sors of Hickes, who had his faults without a tithe of his 
learning or industry. Some of them seem to have been qua- 
lified for the office they undertook, in the same way as the 
macers in the Scottish courts, *of whom/ as the author of 
Redgauntlet records, * it is expressly required that they shall 
be persons of no knowledge,^ Not only do they manifest a 
gross ignorance of the grammatical structure of the langua- 
ges they have to deal with, but a total want of perception 
of their most obvious analogies. The changes in corres- 
ponding words of kindred languages are not arbitrary and 
capricious, but regulated by fixed and deeply - seated prin- 
ciples; especially in the radical words of the more ancient 
dialects. When we meet with a simple verbal form in Anglo- 
Saxon, we know beforehand in what shape it may be ex- 
pected to occur in Icelandic, as well as wnat further modi- 
fication it is likely to undergo in Danish and Swedish. Of 
this sort of knowledge — the very foundation of all rational 
etymology — our word-catchers do not seem to have had the 
smallest tincture, and consequently they are perpetually al- 
lowing themselves to be seduced by imaginary resemblances 
into the most ludicrous mistakes. One of their deficiencies 
is extraordinary enough in these days of universal diflfusion 
of knowledge. We have taken some pains in making our- 
selves acquainted with our recent lexicographers and gloss- 
arists, and find great reason to doubt whether any two of 
the whole tribe have so much as a school-boy acquaintance 
with modern German. It is well known that this language 
is of the utmost importance to the philologist, not only 
on account of the extent of its vocabulary and the num- 
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ber and value of its ancient literary monuments, but fur- 
ther; because the best works on almost every branch of 
the subject are only accessible to a person acquainted with 
it. Perhaps the writings of Grimm, Bopp, and their coad- 
jutors — men who seem likely to effect tne same sort of re- 
volution in European philology that Cuvier wrought in the 
sciences of comparative anatomy and geology — have scarce- 
ly had time to make their way among our scholars: but 
how comes it that so little use has been made of works 
which have been forty or fifty years before the public? We 
indeed occasionally meet with references to Schilter, Haltaus, 
Wachter, and Richey, whose Latin furnishes some clue to 
their meaning ; but we have looked in vain for an etymology 
from the valuable Bremisch-Sachsisches Worterbuch — the 
Holsteinisches Idiotikon — the elaborate work of Stalder on 
the dialects of Switzerland; and what is still more extra- 
ordinary, we have not found the smallest notice taken of 
the celebrated dictionary of Adelung — which, ais a compre- 
hensive etymological depository, perhaps claims precedence 
over every European work of the same class. We can only 
account for this by concluding that the key to those trea- 
sures was wanting. The explanations and definitions are 
German — atpoSga Tsvtovsg — consequently, any attempt of 
the uninitiated to give us the benefit of them would have 
had the success of George Primrose's well-meant attempt to 
teach the Dutch English. 

It is, however, time to take some notice of the different 
works we are professing to review. The limits of an article 
necessarily preclude all' detailed analysis of their contents; 
we shall, therefore, give our opinion of their respective me- 
rits as briefly as we can. Concerning Mr. Todd's labours, 
we do not think it necessary to say much. He has shown 
much industry in collecting words from our old writers; and 
has made sundry corrections, which are not without their 
value. In short, it is easy to perceive that he has read many 
,books, and remembers a great deal of what he has read; 
and that he is sufficiently accurate in matters connected with 
his own particular department. But his acquaintance with 
the language is more scholastic than vernacular; and he too 
frequently reminds us of Lightfoot, who, after drawing up a 
most learned and elaborate topographical description of Je- 
rusalem^ was completely lost on the road r to his own field. 
He has most especially failed in adapting his work to the 
present state of science. Innumerable terms of art are wholly 
omitted, and the explanations of many that are given are 
either defective or absolutely erroneous; in short, he seems 
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to think that the terminology of science remains nearly what 
it was in the days of George II. The department of British 
botany, in which precision was both necessary and easily 
attainable, is executed throughout in the most slovenly and 
incomplete manner. Instead of the nomenclature of Linnaeus, 
Mr. Todd has either given the exploded and forgotten de- 
finitions of Miller's dictionary, or none at all ; consequently, 
a foreigner would, in a vast majority of instances, be un- 
able to discover what is meant. Let the following familiar 
words — respecting which one would think there could be 
no mistake — serve as a sample : — 

1. * Cockle {coccel^ Sax.; lolium, zizania^ Lat.), a weed that grows 
in corn. The same with corn-rose, a species of poppy. ' 

Here is a confusion of three distinct plants, — Lolium te- 
mulentum , or darnel — Agrostemma githago , the corn-cockle — 
and Papaver rhwaSj the wild poppy. 

2. ' Waybread {plantago)j a plant. ' 

What plant? — Is it Planiago major — media — lanceolaia — 
coronopus — or maritima? A reference to the Saxon weghrced, or 
the German wegebreit, wouid have shown that the proper ortho- 
graphy is w&ybrede ; and also have served to identify the species. 

3. * Cranberry, the whortleberry or bilberry. ' 

No more than a raspberry is a blackberry — as every man, 
woman, or child, that has tasted a cranberry- tart , can testify. 
We hope it is unnecessary to tell our readers in what the 
difference consists ; but we ask seriously, whether foreigners, 
who find these gross blunders in our most accredited dictio- 
naries, will not have cause to say, that Englishmen neither 
know their own language, nor the most common natural 
productions of their own country? 

As specimens of English natural history, the above are 
doubtless bad enough; they are, however, by no means the 
worst samples of the march of information among us. Our 
readers are probably aware that an Almanac is annually 
published unaer the superintendence of the Society- for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge — with sufficiently lofty pre- 
tensions, and bearing in front the names of an ex -Lord 
Chancellor, and we know not how many cabinet ministers. 
The one published in 1832 is garnished with a calendar of 
British zoology, furnished, we suppose, by a professor of the 
London University* — certainly by some one to whom the 

* The time has long gone by — if it ever existed — when the teaching of 
University College could be censured with justice. It may be feared, 
however, that, as a popular branch of knowledge, natural history (except 
as regards sea-slugs) is little more advanced now than in 1835. Ed. 
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sound of Bow-bell is more familiar than the zoology of this 
or any other country. Among the natural phenomena in 
January, we are gravely informed that the hearth-crickeiy the 
hed-flea, and the cheese-mite may be seen in their respective 
haunts, particularly on fine days ! Undoubtedly ! and so iftay 
bugs and other little creatures familiar to man ! In February, 
* the grayling ascends rivers from the sea. ^ We believe 
grayling are about as plentiful in the sea as herrings are in 
Virginia Water. In June * the sheep — Ovis aries — is shorn 
and washed!' — {qu. washed and shorn?) a piece of natural 
history worthy of the wight who pronounced St. Paul's a 
great natural curiosity. In November, * hares remain much in 
their dens' — (fearful places, no doubt); and the in- June- 
shorn-and- washed ovis aries * pairs' (we thought the ram was 
vir gregis^y *and utters its peculiar calV — being, we sup- 
pose, silent at all other seasons. In December, the different 
species of swallows — like Horrebow's owls — *are not found:' 
we needed no ghost to tell us that. Surely such stuff as 
this — and there is plenty of the same sort — is not much 
better than Francis Moore's astrology ! A botanical a'lid floral 
register, in a subsequent Almanac, is pretty much of the 
same calibre. If the countrymen of Linnaeus get hold of 
these publications — which they will naturally regard as con- 
taining the concentrated wisdom of the Society — what an ele- 
vated idea they will have of the state of knowledge among 
us ! — But we must come back to our dictionaries. 

We had seen Dr. Webster's work so highly praised, par- 
ticularly by his countrymen, that we were led to form high 
expectations of its merit. These expectations have, in a great 
measure, been disappointed. We give the author credit for 
great industry — some of which is not unsuccessfully directed. 
He has added many words, and corrected many errors, espe- 
cially in terms relating to natural history and other branches 
of modern science. But the general execution of his work 
is poor enough. It contains, indeed, the words in common 
use, with their ordinary acceptations, but conveys no lumin- 
ous or correct views of the origin and structure of the lan- 
guage. Indeed, as an attempt to give the derivation and prim- 
ary meaning of words it must be considered as a decided 
failure; and is throughout conducted on perverse and errone- 
ous principles. The mere perusal of his Preface is sufficient 
to show that he is but slenderly qualified for the undertaking. 
There is everywhere a great parade of erudition, and a great 
lack of real knowledge ; in short, we do not recollect ever to 
have witnessed in the same compass a greater number of cru- 
dities and errors, or more pains taken to so little purpose. 
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In his sketch of languages, he describes Basque as a pure 
dialect of the old Celtic: it is neither allied to the Celtic nor 
to any other European family of tongues.* He states further, 
that he ' has no particular knowledge of the Norwegian, Ice- 
landic, and the dialects or languages spoken in Switzerland, 
further than that they belong to the Teutonic or Gothic fa- 
mily.' Could a man who professes to have spent half his 
life in comparing languages be ignorant that Iceland is the 
venerable parent of the whole Scandinavian tribe; and, con- 
sequently, of first rate importance in tracing the origin of 
words? He discovers that the prefixed a in arvakCj ashamed^ 
&c. is formed from the Anglo-Saxon ge — with which it has 
not the smallest connexion; and, moreover, that the same 
particle [ge) is retained in the Danish and in some German 
and Dutch words. It is notoriously of the most extensive use 
in Dutch and German — and the very few Danish words in 
which it occurs are one and all borrowed from the Lower 
Saxon. With equal felicity he asserts that the prefix he is of 
extensive use in Danish and Swedish. Just as much as hyper 
and pert are in Latin; he like ge is in those two languages 
a horrorved particle, and from the same quarter. He thinks 
the negative prefix o in Swedish is prohahly a contracted word, 
being unable to perceive its identity with the German and 
English un. As might be supposed from these specimens — 
Dr. Webster's application of the northern tongues to English 
etymologies is often erroneous and perverse enough — it is, 
however, upon the whole, better than we should have anti- 
cipated from one so slenderly acquainted with their structure 
and peculiarities. He has taken great pains in collecting and 
qomparing synonymes from different languages, and is often 
sufficiently happy in the explanation of individual terms. 
But the ambitious attempt to develope the radical import of 
words was an undertaking far beyond his strength and ac- 
quirements. In nineteen instances out of twenty his explan- 
ations are founded on a mere peiitio prindpii, and frequently 
they are too ludicrous to deserve a serious refutation. Our 
readers may judge of them by the following sample : — 

^Heat usually implies excitement; but as the effect of heat as 
well as of cold is sometimes io contract — I think both are sometimes 
from the same radix. * 

We fear the doctor had forgotten the fable of the satyr and 
the traveller, when he penned the above choice sentence. 
The main feature of the doctor's work — and the point on 

* It is now usnally considered as a member of the Turanian class of lan- 
guages. Ed. 
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which he evidently most prides himself — is a laborious pa- 
rallel between Hebrew — with its kindred dialects — and those 
European languages from which English is derived. We he- 
sitate not to say that it is a waste of time and labour to 
attempt to establish an analogy between two classes so totally 
unlike in their component elements, as well as their entire 
mechanism and grammatical structure. There are, it is time, 
a certain number of verbal resemblances, which, when care- 
fully examined, generally prove more apparent than reaL It 
is seldom that an affinity can be proved, and when a remote 
one does exist, the discovery of it rarely throws any light on 
the origin or philosophv of languages like ours. We will 

E reduce a single example of the fallacy of trusting to resem- 
lances of this sort. In Matth. i. 2. et seq.^ the Syriac translator 
renders iyivvrioe by -fcnN {auted or avled)*^ in the modern 
Danish version we find avlede, apparently so closely resem- 
bling the Syriac term, in sound, spelling, and signification, 
that many a smatterer in etymology would jump to the con- 
clusion of a community of origin. But an examination of 
the grammatical inflexions proves that there is not the smallest 
affinity between the two. The roots have just one letter in 
common, and the apparent similarity is, in fact, a proof of 
real difference, being accidentally brought about in each 
word by a totally opposite process of inflexion. Yet, unskil- 
ful as it would be to identify the above words with each 
other, it would hardly be so bad as deriving preach [Lat. 
jraedico J from the Hebrew harak — to bless — or establish 
Lat. sto ! ! !] from yatzab — which Dr. Webster does without 
;he smallest symptoms of remorse, or apparent suspicion of 
the absurdity and impossibility of the thing. These speci- 
mens may make us thankful that the doctor's * Synopsis of 
the Principal Uncompounded Words in Tfventy Languages^ 
is * not puolished — and perhaps never will be. ' It would 
certainly be a formidable addition to the mass of etymolo- 
gical trash already before the world. 

The above strictures on the application of Oriental lan- 
guages to etymology must, of course, be understood to refer 
to those of the Semitic family. With respect to Persian, the 
case is very different, and though Dr. Webster's etymologies 
from this source are not always to the purpose, they are 
more frequently so than those from Hebrew and Arabic. 
In fact, the Persian language is an undoubted descendant 
of Sanscrit, or some ancient tongue closely allied to it: wo- 
fullv disfigured and corrupted, it is true, but still retaining 
sufncient traces of its origin. It is, therefore, capable of 
furnishing valuable materials for the illustration of tne great 
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Indo-European tribe, if used skilfully and soberly, but the 
mischief is, that half-learned philologists are always attempt- 
ing to make some kind of coin pass for more than its real 
worth. Various attempts, for example, have been made to 
deduce German — en ligne droite — from the old Persian. 
Von Hammer, if we recollect rightly, maintains most perti- 
naciously, that not only the language, but the German men 
and the German horses are from this quarter, being the un- 
doubted descendants of the warriors and steeds of Darius 
the son of Hystaspes. The verbal coincidences between the 
two languages are indeed so numerous, that a sufficiently 
plausible theory may be constructed by any one who takes 
care to exhibit everything that suits his purpose, and to keep 
all the rest out of sight, according to the established prac- 
tice of system-mongers. But when carefully and impartially 
examined, they only go to prove a remote collateral affinity. 
The majority may be accounted for by a common descent 
from Sanscrit or its parent, and the points of dissimilarity 
are much more numerous than those of agreetnent. Still the 
latter are well worthy of notice, not only as illustrative of 
the history and affinities of language, but also of the man- 
ners, customs, and religious opinions of antiquity, and oc- 
casionally we are amused by meeting with things of this 
sort, where we should hardly expect, a priori ^ to find them. 
We will produce a couple of instances which have not, to 
our recollection, been noticed before. 

We have observed that the Semitic languages do not throw 
much light on those of Europe. This remark, however, does 
not necessarily apply to the exotic terms that have found 
their way into some Semitic dialects. In a remarkable Syro- 
Chaldaic lectionarium in the Vatican library, supposed by 
Adler to be in the Jerusalem dialet, VTCodijiiaTa^ Luke xv. 22, 
is rendered )'^'\W, that is, in a more European dress, shunm^ 
or shooin — precisely the word which a West Riding York- 
shireman uses for shoes. Hence, it appears, that those Hie- 
rosolymitan Christians, if such they were, not only, to use 
the Beaufoy phrase had their feet accommodated with shoes, 
but, moreover, had a very tolerable sort of English name for 
them. The termination in is the Chaldee or Syriac plural: 
the word itself cannot be referred to any known Semitic root. 
It is not very easy to explain how this Germanic word got 
into an Aramean dialect, but we believe the history of its 
progress thither would be both curious and instructive, if it 
were possible to trace it. 

Much has been written to little purpose, respecting the 
origin of Yule. We are not without a suspicion tnat the fol- 
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lowing curious passage may in some- way be connected with 
it. The substance of the story is in the Shah Nameh, but 
we prefer CasteU's account^ we know not whence derived, 
as more clear and consistent. In his Persian lexicon are the 
following articles: — 

' Sheb yelda. Anni nox longissima. Seder et sedheh. Sextus 
decimus dies mensis Behmen [i. e, medii mensis hyemis] magis 
solennis et festus. Item, Nox qusedam festa qua ignes solenni 
ritu exstruunt; al. sheb aayeh^ et sheb yelda [see above]; Turc. sa- 
yeh-bindsy dictum. Tempore Regis Hushenk [Hoshung] magnns 
extitit draco, ut aiunt; quem ipse rex lapide petens forte fortuna 
alium lapidem jactu tetigit; quorum lapidum collisioue ignis ex- 
citatus, qui herbas et arbores circumcirca consumpsit, earumque 
incendio draco ille periit. L«ti incolse sumpserunt de hoc igne, 
et veluti triumphales ignes ubique extruxerunt. Qui mos ab eo 
tempore ad hoc usque solemnis mansit' 

The story is not a bad one, though not quite so marvel- 
lous as Baron Munchausen's destruction of the bear by the 
collision of two flints. We lay no great stress on the verbal 
resemblance between yelda and yulej which may be wholly 
casual, but we consider the similarity of the two festivals, 
and especially the exact correspondence of the season of 
celebration, as very remarkable. If we mistake not, Firdusi 
deduces the whole system of fire-worship from this source — 
we think the other the more plausible version of the matter 

— we do not say more trve. The feast was evidently , in its 
origin, in honour of the sUn's passing the winter solstice. 
The story of the dragon we conceive to be an ancient mythus 
that has appeared in more than one shape, and as we ve- 
hemently suspect, also to be traced to an astronomical origin. 
The most obvious parallel is the destruction of the Lernsean 
Hydra by Hercules. In both cases we have a monster sub- 
dued by a professed hero -errant, and by the assistance of 
fire; it happens too, oddly enough, that lolaus, or lolas, 
who furnished Hercules with the burning brands from the 
adjoining forest, bears a name very capable of petrifaction, 
A clever mythologist might construct a theory out of much 
scantier materials. If the author of Nimrod, for instance, 
takes the matter in hand, we have no doubt of his explain- 
ing every part of it as ingeniously as he resolved St. Outh- 
bert into an avatar of Citsh the bright. He would have little 
difficulty in identifying Hercules with Hoshung — the hydra 
with the dragon — lolaus with the stone — or the stone with 
loIaus — ad libitum ; or, in proving that the Persian Sheb yelda 

— the Theban lotcea — and the Scandinavian Vule, were ori- 
ginally one and the same festival; and finally, that the re- 
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suscitation, or rejuvenescence of lolaus, charioteer of Hercu- 
les (i. ^..of the sun)f has a reference to the renewal of the 
solar year. We do not presume to decide such recondite 
questions, hut merely wish to suggest, that a careful exa- 
mination of the Indian and Persian traditions might perhaps 
throw some light on the mythology of Scandinavia, where we 
find the same blending of Sabianism, pantheism, and wor- 
ship of deified heroes as in that of Greece, Egypt, and Hin- 
dostan, and resemblances in detail too numerous to be al- 
ways accidental. 

To those who care more about the business of real life 
than the genealogy of gods and demigods, it may be more 
interesting to learn that Persia was not only, like Scotland, 
literally a land of cakes * — with frontiers called marzha or 
marches^ under the care of a marzuban or custos confinium (An- 
glicfe, warden of the marches) — but that the inhabitants 
were moreover well acquaintecf with the truly English games 
of tipcat** and leap-frog. They who maintain that our an- 

"* Kak, panis biscoctus. — Castell. Lex. Pers. col. 434. The word is also 
found in Syriac, Ai*abic, andChaldee, evidently borrowed from the Persian. 
— Vide Michaelis' edition of Castell's Syriac Lexicon, p. 404. lu the Ger- 
maniclauguages cake\9 significant, being formed from cooA:, like TrsfificK from 
TiBitzto ; as is manifest in Lower Saxon, koken, to cook, kauke, a cake, and 
still more plainly in the Scottish form, cookie. It would be curious to trace 
the exact degrees of relationship between the Persian and Teutonic terms 
and the Latin coquo. Compare Sanscrit pac, to cook, Phrygian bekos, bread, 
and our own bake. 

*^ We transcribe the following articles for the benefit of those who have 
not access to that extraordinary monument of ill-reqnited learning, — Cas- 
tell's Lexicon Heptaglotton. 

'Chelu chub (q. d. paxillas et baculus), Lusus genus puerorum; ligni 
teretis extremum alio ligno percutiunt , atque ita in aerem subsiliens pro- 
pellunt.' — Lex. Pers. col. 211. This game was formerly well Known in 
Yorkshire under the appellation of trippets. In the southern countries it is 
called tipcat ; in Northumberland trippet and coit. 

* Mezhid, Mezid et Mezideh. Lusus nomen quo aliqui quotcunque proni, 
ad genua manibus compositis consistunt, quorum extremus semper cseteros 
omnes supra dorsum transilit, et primo loco se eodem modo rursus const!- 
tuit.' — col 508. We leave it to persons better versed in. the antiquities of 
popular sports than ourselves to decide whether'the above were among the 
games invented by the Lydians in the time of the great famine, which en- 
abled them to pass every alternate day during eighteen years without eat- 
ing. — Vide Herodot. lib. 1, col. 94. 

The following passage proves that the plovgh-drUl is neither an English 
invention nor a very recent one : — 

'Keeht karideh ; ager aratus, seminatusque simul — ut in Cardistan — 
dum aratur, per exiguum foramen desuper granum decidit quovis momento 
ante vomerem, etparum k latere, quod subversft deinde terra obtegitur.' — 
Lex. Persicum, col. 458. 

It seems the barbarous Kurds are at least no novices in agriculture. 
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cestors were once tributaries of * the Grand Cyrus, ' are wel- 
come to suppose that those words and things accompanied 
the Sakai ounu, or Sacse , on their passage from the banks 
of the Jaxartes to the shores of the Baltic ; and that our ad- 
jeetive hadj a word only found in Persian and English, is 
from the same quarter. 

On the whole, Dr. Webster's quartos were hardly worthy 
of being reprinted in England. Of the next work on our 
list, Mr. Richardson's, we are inclined, on many accounts, 
to judge favourably. We do not consider it perfect, either 
in point of plan or execution, but we hope it is likely to 
become the foundation of a better dictionary than we have 
hitherto possessed — and that, in the mean time, the honour- 
able zeal of the author may be properly encouraged by the 
public; His selection of words is, in the main, judicious, 
and he has shown laudable industry in the collection of au- 
thorities for their different accepitations. We still adhere to 
the opinion which we formerly expressed, that it would be 
a more scientific, and in all respects a preferable arrange- 
ment, to give the significations of words in the natural order 
of succession , for we hold Grandgoustier's golden rule — ^de 
commencer par le commencement^ — to be as applicable to 
etymology as any other subject. A chronological table of 
authors would enable every reader to classify the quotations 
according to their respective ages; and it is of much more 
consequence to ascertain what a word originally meant, than 
to know by what English author now extant it happened to 
be first used. We think, moreover, that there is too often 
a scantiness in Mr. Richardson's definitions, calculated to 
leave imperfectly informed persons, and especially foreigners, 
at a loss; and that the more remote senses of words, which 
are precisely those that most need explanation, are often 
wholly overlooked. For example, under Aberration, no notice 
is taken of the astronomical and optical employment of the 

The missionary Garzoni, who resided in Kurdistan from 1764 to 1782, des- 
cribes the valleys and champaign country as being at that time in a high 
state of cultivation. As his * Grammatica e yocabolario della Lingua 
Kurda' is in few hands, the following extract 'from the preface may not be 
UQacceptable to our readers : — 

'Li paesi Eurdi sono tutte montagne altissime appartenenti al monte 

Tauro, con le loro bellissime valli, fertili di frutta e rise. I lore monti so- 

pratutto abbondano di ottima galla, della quale 11 mercanti esteri ne fanno 

ongrancommercio, trafficandola nella Asia minore, inSoria, in Aleppo, indi 

inEuropa; per li buoni pascoli abbondano pure d'ottime pecore, e capre, 

in cui consiste la maggior entrata. Le pianure poi k pi6 de' monti, tanto 

dalla parte di Persia, quanto dalla parte di Mesopotamia^ sono fertilissime 

di grano, lino^ bombace e sesamo. * — p. 5. 

2 
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term ; and under Jlcht/mt/, the primary meaning is left to be 
collected from an absurd and erroneous etymology of Vossius, 
and the secondary one, viz., *a factitious or mixed metal,* 
from a passage in Milton, unintelligible to common readers. 
We could easily show that Mr. Richardson has omitted many 
words employed by the writers of the middle ages — but we 
do not find fault with this; — we rather object to his having 
admitted too many. In our opinion, archaic and provincial 
terms belong rather to a glossary than to a standard dic- 
tionary of a cultivated language. A repository of such words, 
to be of any real value, ought to be complete; and it is 
easy to perceive what dreadful confusion it would cause, to 
blend a huge mass of antique and dialectical forms with the 
English of the present day. We conceive the following would 
be a proper division of the dififerent periods of our tongue: 
— 1. An Anglo-Saxon lexicon, concluding with the eleventh 
century. 2. A glossary of archaic, and, what is much the 
same thing, provincial English, to the end of the fifteenth 
century. 3. Classical and modern English, irorxL A. D. 1500, 
to the present time. Words belonging to the second period 
must of course be referred to for the illustration of those in 
the third — but ought not to be classed with them. 

We shall not enter into any detailed examination of the 
etymological portion of Mr. Richardson's work, the defects 
of which are not so much chargeable on himself, as on the 
guide whose dicta he implicitly follows. He appears to take 
it for granted that the author of the Diversions of Purley 
proves every thing that he asserts, and that all rational and 
philosophical English etymology must be founded on his sys- 
tem. As we think there are no sufficient grounds for this persuar 
sion, and that the general prevalence of it would be more likely 
to impede the improvement of sound philology than to pro- 
mote it, we shall avail ourselves of the present%opportunity 
of making some strictures on this celebrated work, which has 
been praised and censured without sufficient discrimination. 

It cannot be denied that Tooke has done some service to 
the cause of English philology. He has successfully exposed 
the dreaming theories of Harris and Monboddo. He has made 
valuable remarks on various grammatical subjects, and is 
frequently sagacious and happy in the explanation of parti- 
cular words. Even his errors and paradoxes are not with- 
out their use. They are supported with an ingenuity that 
compels us to admire when we feel obliged to withhold our 
assent, and not unfrequently contain approximations to truth 
which more wary and cautious inquirers may turn to good 
account. In short, we know few books more instructive than 
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the Diversions of Purlej; to those who are able and willing 
to think for themselves; but those who are content to take 
up their opinions on trust; that is to say, the great majority 
of readers, are as likely to be misled by its author as di- 
rected aright. No one appears to. have formed a more accurate 
estimate of the merits and defects of the work, than the late 
accomplished editor* of Warton's History of English Poetry 
^ whose remarks are so distinguished by moderation and 
candour, as well as by their general truth and discrimination, 
that we make no apology for laying them before our readers. 

* To those who will be at the trouble of examining Mr. Tooke's 
theory, and his own peculiar illustration of it , it will soon be evi- 
dent, that, though no objections can be offered to his general re- 
sults 9 yet his details , more especially those contained in his first 
volume, may be contested nearly as often as they are admitted. 
The cause of this will be found in what Mr. Tooke has himself re- 
lated , of the manner in which those results were obtained , com- 
bined with another circumstance, which he did not think it of im- 
portance to communicate , but which, as he certainly did not feel 
its consequences, he could have no improper motive for concealing. 
The simple truth is , that Mr, Tooke, with whom, like every man 
of an active mind, idleness — in his case, perhaps, the idleness 
of a busy political life — ranked as an enjoyment , only investi- 
gated liis system at its two extremes, the root and the summit, the 
Anglo-Saxon, and English from the thirteenth century downwards, 
— and having satisfied himself on a review of its condition in 
these two stages, that his previous convictions were on the whole 
correct, he abandoned all further examination of the subject. The 
former, I should feel disposed to believe, he chiefly studied in 
Lye's vocabulary — of the latter , he certainly had ample expe- 
rience. But in passing over the intervening space , and we might 
say for want of a due knowledge of those numerous laws which 
govern the Anglo-Saxon grammar — and no language can be fa- 
miliar to us without a similar knowledge — a variety of the fainter 
lines and minor features, all contributing to give both form and 
expression to our language, entirely escaped him ; and hence the 
facilities with which his system has been made the subject of at- 
tack, though in fact, it is not the system which has been vulnerable, 
but Mr. Tooke's occasionally loose application of it. ' — War Ion's 
History of English Poetry^ vol. ii. pp. 493-4. ed. 1824. 

To this we assent, with some little limitation. We are of 
opinion that Tooke signally failed in establishing some lead- 
ing points of his system, and that his knowledge of ancient 

English literature was more multifarious than accurate. He 

» 

* Richard Price, Esq. Ed. 

2* 
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frequently mistakes the meaning of his English quotations^ 
as well as of his Scottish ones, and often draws sweeping 
and utterly unwarrantable conclusions from the blunder of 
a printer, or a mere misconception of his own. What Mr. 
Price observes of his Anglo -feaxon scholarship is equally 
applicable to his acquaintance with the German and Scandi- 
navian dialects. There is sufficient evidence that he did not 
possess an accurate grammatical knowledge of any one of 
those languages, and of their general analogies and distin- 
guishing peculiarities he knew nothing at all. It is, there- 
fore, not wonderful that he fell into many gross mistakes; 
there is more cause to be surprised that he was so often in 
the right. 

Our limits do not permit us to enter into any detailed 
analysis of Tooke's work, — we shall merely produce some 
instances of what we conceive to be practical errors, and 
leave our opinion of his principles to be collected from our 
strictures on their particular application. Mr. Price observes 
that the details in the first part of his work, namely,. his 
much vaunted analysis of particles, may be contested nearly 
as often as they are admitted. We venture to go further, 
and to pronounce that it is, both in principle and execution, 
the most erroneous and defective part of the system, and 
that it contains very little indeed that can be safely relied 
upon. 

One copious source of error, aflfecting more or less every 
branch of Tooke's system, is the assumption that Anglo- 
Saxon and its sister dialects may be practically regarded as 
original languages , and , consequently, that the bulk of the 
abbreviated forms of speech, which we call particles, may 
be traced to verbs or nouns, actually existing in one or 
more of that tribe. All this is more easily asserted than 
proved: in fact, we have almost invincible evidence that the 
assumption is a downright petitio principii and totally erro- 
neous. Collateral dialects, so closely related as those in 
question, as certainly prove the existence of a parent lan- 
guage, as the co-existence of brothers and sisters implies a 
father before them; and as we have reason to suppose that 
Hecuba had a mother, though we do not know who she 
was, it is at least possible, that this more ancient Teutonic, 
or whatever we choose to call it, might not itself be an ori- 

final tongue, but a scion from a still older form of speech, 
f, therefore, Anglo-Saxon is a naia natarunij a language 
several descents removed from a primaeval one now lost, but 
in all likelihood closely related to Sanscrit, is it to be sup- 
posed that all its component elements are self- existent and 
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self-derived? Must all the primitive circulating medium be 
cast into the crucible and recoined? May not some of the 

{deces have come down to uS; somewhat clipped and de- 
aced; as might be expected; but still substantially the same 
coin? A little further consideration will show that, next to 
the numerals and pronouns ; no words are more likely to 
have been thus transmitted than particles ; especially prepo- 
siiionsy which are absolutely necessary both to the precision 
and facility of languages constructed like ours. They bear 
a close analogy to the symbols in algebra, and language 
would be as unintelligible without words denoting the sepa- 
ration and connexion of particulars, as the demonstrations of 
the analyst without signs denoting positive, negative, and 
proportional quantities. Prepositions, therefore, must have 
existed from a very early period, and if our ancestors found 
a quantity of suitable ones ready made to their hands, we 
see no earthly reason why they should reject them in toto. 
Let us examine how far this a priori reasoning is borne out 
by facts in a particular instance. If we search for the ori- 
gin of the preposition over^ we find the equivalent words 
ofer, yftr, and upar, in the oldest monuments of the Anglo- 
Saxon, Icelandic and German. Three or four centuries ear- 
lier occurs the Gothic ufar, then the Latin super, and Greek 
VTcipy and in Sanscrit, the most ancient and unmixed lan- 
guage of the whole class, upari,* all precisely in the same 
signification. We entertain not the smallest doubt of the 
original identity of all the above words, and would as soon 
believe that the Athenians sprung out of the ground like 
mushrooms , as that ofer is formed from an indigenous Anglo- 
Saxon root, totally unconnected with the Sanscrit. That 
we may not appear to rest our cause on a solitary instance, 
we shall examine a number of Tooke's etymologies of par- 
tides, beginning with the prepositions, the most ancient and 
simple words of the class. 

* Through. No other than the Gothic substantive dauro^ or the 
Teutonic substantive ihuruh, and, like them, means door, gate, 
passage. * 

To say nothing of confounding Teutonic turi (door) with 
the Old Saxon ihuruh (through), it is sufficient to observe, 
that in the very Gothic dialect here appealed to, — through 
and door are different words, and from different roots, as is 
clearly shown by Ulphilas's thairh aggvu daur (Matth. vii. 



* Compare Persian eher, ' 
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13.); — through the strait door. It is, indeed, easy to assert 
that ih is here substituted for dj and equivalent to it, but . 
before we assent to this, we desire to have an unequivocal I 
instance of such a change in the initial consonants of con- 
temporary words in any Teutonic language. Medial and 
final consonants are variously modified, but initials are tena- 
ciously preserved unaltered, by Goths, Saxons, and Scandi- 
navians, and we have no more right to assume the identity 
of ihairh and daur^ than we have to confound thorn and tum^ 
in English. We venture to substitute the following etymo- 
logy, more as probable, than absolutely certain. Sanscrit) 
trij transgredi, (of which Latin trans seems a participial form); 
old Swedish, tcera^ permeare, transire ; Gothic, thairkSy foramen, 
and thairh^ whence Anglo-Saxon, thurh] English, through. 
Compare Welsh, trwy — Gaelic and Irish, tromh, tre, trtdj 
through — and probably Gothic thaurn, Anglo-Saxon, thom^ 
spina, q, d. the piercer. We may just observe that the Sans- 
crit, trif appears to be the root of the comparative affix tara 
(Greek, tsgogj Persian, ter), q. d. exceeding, or exactly equi- 
valent to our passing strange, passing fair. 

* Op. a fragment of Gothic, afara^ posleritas. Anglo-Saxon, 
afora^ proles. ' 

No more than the Latin post is from English posterity , as 
will appear from the following synonyms. Sanscrit, apa\ 
Greek, ano*^ Latin, ah'^ Old German, aba, apa\ Gothic, Ice- 
landic, a/*; Anglo-Saxon, of. The Gothic noun afar is two 
descents removed, being from the particle afar, post, which 
is evidently derived from af. 

* To, is the Gothic substantive taut or tauhls^ i. e., act, effect, re- 
sult, consummation. Which Gothic substantive is indeed no other 
than the past participle iauid, or tauids, of the verb iaujan^ ageie. 
In the Teutonic this verb is written luan or iuon^ whence the mo- 
dern German ihun, and its preposition varying like the verb, iu. 
In Anglo-Saxon the verb is teogan, and preposition to. ' 

This assemblage of errors and crudities is enough to make 
one exclaim with Toinette, Ignorantus,ignoranta, ignorantuml 
The Gothic particle, here entirely overlooked, is du — taujan 
is not the Teutonic tuon, but zawjan, quite a distinct verb. 
The German preposition is not tu, but zu — the Anglo-Saxon 
teogan does not mean to do, but to draw or tow (German, 
Ziehen)] and finally, the particle to cannot be derived from 
do in any Germanic dialect, old or new, without a gross 
violation of the elementary principles of language. Let our 
readers just compare the following parallel forms — 
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r\ Verb. Preposition, 

i Gothic, du. 

I Old German, tuan, tuon, za, zi, zuo. 

Old Saxon and Anglo-Saxon, don, te, to. 

Modem Oerman, than, zu. 

Dutch, doen, te, toe. 

English, do, to. 

Surely this dissimilarity, running as it does through so 
many languages, is a pretty strong proof of a radically dis- 
tinct origin! Respecting the true etymon of /o, the best 
philologists have nothing but (Conjectures to oflFer, and we 
purposely refrain from adding to the number. 

*By is the imperative by6 of the Anglo-Saxon beon^ to be.' 

This is not only an assertion without proof, but as extra- 
vagant a proposition as ever was advanced. By simply de- 
notes juxtaposition ; be can convey no other idea than that 
of essential identity ; — and how those two notions are to 
be reconciled with each other, we are unable to perceive. It 
is comparatively small criticism to remark that, after all, 
byS is not the imperative of beon, but the indicative present, est. 
The most probable etymon of by appears to be the Sanscrit 
abhi. Another form, api, seems the prototype of the Greek 
ejTfc, and the old Latin ape: Gloss. Philoxeni ape^ naga, 

* Beyond, the Operative he with the past participle geond, of 
the verb gan, gangan, or gongan^ to go, and means, be passed.' 

A Saxon past participle in ond would be as strange a phe- 
nomenon as a Latin past participle in ans or ens. We believe 
that geond belongs to the class of pronominal particles, a 
numerous family that Tooke does not seem to have dreamt 
of. Qoihicjainarf exstvog, jaind, jaindre^ sxety exEios, Bava- 
rian ent^ enonty from the demonstrative pronoun ener ^ Ger- 
man jener. It is remarkable that this pronoun does not ap- 
pear in Anglo-Saxon, though we have it in the English yow, 
whence yond, yonder y beyond. The Anglo-Saxon geond (beyond), 
and geond (through), are apparently the same word, having 
reference, in the former instance, to a certain remote point, 
and in the latter, to the intervening space. In like manner, 
over may either include the sense of trans or pery according 
to the context. 

It would be tedious to enter into a minute examination 
of every individual preposition. Tooke's etymologies of down 
and about are very properly corrected by his editor, and we 
could easily show that his resolutions of from, for, without y 
under y are grossly erroneous; that those of in and out are 
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unsupported by evidence and without intrinsic probability; |i 
and that the root of against is not a past participle ; but t 
noun substantive. Between and betwixt are m the main cor- 
rectly explained; and in his etymology of withy which we 
allow to be highly ingenious and plausible ; he is right u 
to the primary signification^ but greatly mistaken in making 
it; more sm, a verb in the imperative mood. 

We must dispatch the remaining particles as briefly as 
we can, consistently with si due examination of Tooke's prin- 
ciples, which are most fully developed in his theory of con- 
junctions. For the little virtuous peace-making particle IF, 
which he places in front of his array, he appears to have 
felt a peculiar affection, if we may judge from the pains 
that he takes to establish its genealogy. In fact, we believe 
that this word was the foundation of his whole system. 
Having discovered, as he thought, that if is the imperative 
of give, he naturally enough concluded that other particles 
might be accounted for by the same process. Accordingly, 
he expends a profusion of labour and perverse ingenuity in 
detecting imperatives where none ever existed, or possibly 
could. In the present instance, a. comparison of the cognate 
languages proves that if is neither an imperative of give nor 
of any other verb; consequently, any system founded on 
that basis is a mere castle in the air. It is unnecessary to 
repeat Dr. Jamieson's statement of the matter, which is, in 
our opinion, perfectly decisive against Tooke's etymology.* 
We shall merely observe, that the great variety of ancient 
forms makes it extremely difficult to determine the precise 
etymon. Some are not unlike the Sanscrit ivd — sicut — 
others have plainly the form of nouns — e. gr. the old Ger- 
man ibUf ipUy may be resolved into the ablative or instru- 
mental case oiiha, ipa^ dubium. Compare the Icelandic efa^ 
to doubt, efij a doubt, ef, if. 

* But.' There is no single word which Tooke has laboured 
with more diligence and acuteness than this, none concern- 
ing which he delivers his conclusions more confidently, and, 
we venture to say, none in which he has more signally and 
demonstrably failed in establishing them. His theory of two 
buts — one the imperative oibotan, and the other the imper- 
ative of Anglo-Saxon beoUy combined with utan — q., d. beauty 
is a chimera from beginning to end. We assert most con- 

* Vide Jamieson's Scottish Dictionary, vol. i. art. Gif. The Doctor 
justly observes that neither the Gothic jabaij the Alemannic ihu^ ob y oba, 
nor the Icelandic if or ef, can be formed from the verbs denoting to give in 
those languages. The Frisic and Old Saxon synonyms -are equally unfa- 
vourable $0 Tooke's hypothesis. 
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fidentlj; that but is, under every shade of signification, 
simply bi utan (exactly the Greek nagsxtog), under which 
form it plainly appears in Old Saxon. This compound term 
is peculiar to the Saxon and Belgic dialects ; in Scandina- 
vian and Old German we find the simple forms uian , uzzan ; 
^nd a decisive argument against all necessity for two English 
buts is that uian and uzzan , originally denoting extra ^ are 
unequivocally employed in the various senses of vero. sed, nisiy 
prceteTj and sine. In fact, the office of bui^ under all its 
modifications, is merely to discriminate — sometimes with 
more, and sometimes with less, precision. In the beginning 
of a sentence it usually denotes transition, in the middle it 
is commonly adversative; and in each case, any word author- 
ized by the custom of the language, conveying the idea of 
distinction J may be used to express it. Thus the Greek alka 
denotes diversity; the modern German sondern, separation: 
the Icelandic helldur (potius), Dutch maar^ French maiSy 
Spanish maSy and several others im^\y preference. It is 
worthy of notice , that the Latin sed* anciently signified with- 
out Tsine), as our but still does in some provincial dialects. 
Did our limits permit, we could easily show that the con- 
junction as is not, as Tooke affirms, equivalent to that, but 
to thus or so; that and cannot be derived from anan, to 
giye, because no such verb exists; that though is in all pro- 
bability a pronominal particle ; and since no corruption of 
seen or seeing j but simply after that. We further maintain 
that else J unless, and ieast have not the smallest connection 
with lesan, to dismiss. The first is a genitive absolute form 
of elle, alius, reliquus; the second, merely on less — i. e. at 
or for less ,( French a moins, Danish med mindre, literally 
with less)] and the original form of the third, Anglo-Saxon 
(hy Ices, exactly corresponds with Latin eo minus. We think 
we could, moreover, show that Tooke's resolution of English 
pronouns into Anglo-Saxon verbal forms, is as preposterous 
m principle as it is thoroughly erroneous in its details. Most 
of our European pronouns are found already existing in the 
most ancient Sanscrit monuments, and frequently under 
nearly identical forms. Let our readers compare our Anglo- 
Saxon article se, seo, that, Gothic sa, so, ihata, with the 
Sanscrit M, sa, tad, or tat, and analyse their respective in- 
flections. They will then be able to judge how far se is likely 

* * Earn pecuniam. eis sed fraude sufi solvito. ' — Fragm. Leg. xii. Tabu- 
lar, apud Scaliger. ad Festnm. Se in the same signification is of more com- 
mon occurrence — ' se dolo malo ; * ' se fraude esto. * Both forms seem to be 
merely ablatives of sui^ q. d. hy itself ^ apart ; consequently including the 
same idea of separation as Germ, sondem. 
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to come from seoriy or the from theariy or any Saxon verbs 
whatever. Our readers may not be displeased to know the 
sentiments of two of the first philologists in Europe , Bopp 
and Grimm , on some of the above points. The former, after 
observing that the bulk of words composing tha Sanscrit 
language are formed from monosyllabic verbal roots ; adds, 
that *we cannot refer to this source either the numerals^ the 
pronouns, or the majority of the prepositions and other part- 
icles, most of which last class may be traced with more or 
less certainty to pronominal roots. ' On the prepositions and 
prepositional particles Grimm remarks — 

* We are far from being able to trace their origin and peculiar 
formation in all cases. The oldest , like the pronouns with which 
a number of them are undeniably connected , belong to the more 
obscure parts of language — those of more recent formation may 
be more easily deduced from substantives or adjectives. ' 

On the whole, then, we are of opinion that Tooke has sig- 
nally failed in some of his leaaing conclusions respecting 
our English particles. He overlooked the share which pro- 
nouns have in their formation ; he sought the origin of the 
prepositions where it is no more to be found than the source 
of the Nile is in Egypt; and he forced upon many particles 
a verbal signification which they are not capable* of Tbearing. 
According to Plutarch , the Delphian EI supported the tri; 
pod of truth ; we fear that Tooke's if imperative led him into 
a labyrinth of error. Indeed, we dOubt whether any ge- 
nuine simple preposition or conjunction ever was, in pomt 
of fact, a verb imperative, or could be in the nature of 
things. Imperatives are often employed as interjections or 
interjectional adverbs — never, we conceive, as conjunctions, 
properly so called — still less as prepositions or pronouns. 

We have not leisure to examine Tooke's explanations of 
English adverbs, much less to ppint out all the errors of detail* 
in the second part of his work. In the principles there laid 
down we agree with him to a certain extent. It seems cu- 
rious, yet it is an undoubted fact, that we can discover no 
nouns, denoting material objects, of a strict primary signi- 
fication; all whose origin can be traced conveying a second- 
ary or relative idea. A fox, for example, is a particular 
animal, distinguishable by well recognized characters from 
every other; but the name by which we designate it is not 
a primitive word, originally and essentially appropriate to 
the species, or even to the genus. On the contrary, Grimm, 
has snown, that in English and German, fox simply denotes 
hairy \ in Sanscrit, the feminine noun lomasa — q. d.y villosa. 
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from lomas (hair) — means a fox; while the masculine iomasH 
(yillosu$)y denotes quite a different animal , a ram. In other 
languages; e, g. in the Icelandic r^r^ and Persian rouhahy 
the idea of hairiness quite disappears ^ and Reynard is de- 
signated by another single quality, thievishness. The reason 
of this is obvious. Though a fox is an individual, he is 
composed of an aggregate of particulars, which no simple 
word is capable oi expressing. We thdfefore den6te tnis 
complex idea by a term expressive of some single quality ; 
and though the term may in itself be equally characteristic 
of a rat or a squirrel, it answers every purpose of oral com- 
munication, .as long as people agree to emplov it in the same 
sense. Tookehad consequently no difficulty m showing, that 
many names of^ material objects are mere verbal nouns. He 
has also shown that many adjectives were originally parti- 
ciples ; though he too frequently refers those of remote origin 
to English or Saxon roots. There is, however, one part of 
his work calculated, as we think, to convey false notions, 
both of language and philosophy. We find in all languages 

' a number of what are commonly called abstract nouns — that 
is, nouns not significative of sensible or material objects, 
but of mental conceptions. Tooke's peculiar grammatical 
and metaphysical notions rendered him anxious to get rid of 
them; accordingly, he made an indirect attempt to prove 
that no such words really exist. It is indeed true that the 
ideas expressed by them nave only a relative , not an inde- 
pendent or positive existence. Without space there can be 
no extension — without matter there can be neither length, 
breadth, nor thickness; but matter being granted, the above 
properties of it necessarily follow. Our senses ^ it is true, 
cannot disfeern them, except as attributes of a material ob- 
ject; but the whole science of pure geometry proves that the 
mind is capable of conceiving them abstractedly — that is , 
without the smallest reference to matter. The words deno- 
ting such ideas form, therefore, a distinct as well as a highly 
important and interesting class; and the facility and nicety 
of di^rimination with which the Indo-European tongues— es- 

* pecially Sanscrit, Greek, and German — are capable of ex- 
pressing them, add greatly to their richness and oeauty, and 
give them a marked superiority over all the Semitic family. 
Tooke only attempted a small portion of our English .ab- 
stract nouns, in anything like a direct method; but this por- 
tion was too hard for him. He resolves those ending in th 
into third persons of verbs, though no word can at the same 
time be a noun substantive and a verb in any person ; and 
he all along confounds agent and patient, subject and pre- 
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dicate, in the most arbitrary and illogical manner. We shall 
not now stop to "examine whether month is mooneihy fifth 
fiveih, or knave (German, knabe, B^youihW) which he has 
dragged in among the abstracts — ne hafath, qui nihil habet\ 
but we will just bestow a few words on his famous etymo- 
logy of truth. We are not going to animadvert on the moral 
and metaphysical part of the question, which has been suf- 
ficiently done already, but merely to view it in a philologi- 
cal light. 

The whole of Tooke's case rests on two assumptions: first, 
that to trow simply denotes to think or believe ; secondly , that 
truth originally meant, and still does mean, what is iromedy 
and nothing more: and on the strength of these conclusions, 
neither of which he has proved, he flatters himself that the 
old-fashioned notion of truth is totally exploded. We venture 
to think that the following statement is rather more germane 
to the matter. Sanscrit dhru , to be established ^fixum esse] 
whence, dhruwa, certain — i. e. established] German, trauen, to 
rely, trust; ^r^w, faithful, true — 3rt<yrog; Anglo-Saxon, /Ir^oir, 
fidus, — treorvthy fides — motig — both subjectively and objective- 
ly; English, /rt/^, truth. To these we may add, Gothic, triggvus^ 
— Icelandic, tryggr, — fidus, securus, tutus: all from the 
same root,^ and all conveying the same idea of stability or 
security. Truth , therefore , neither means what is thought nor 
what is saidy but that which i^ permanent ^ stable y and is and 
ought to be relied upon, because, upon sufficient data, it is 
capable >ot being demonstrated or shown to exist. If we ad- 
mit this explanation, Tooke's assertions, that there is nothing 
but truth in the world ; — in other words , that there is no 
difference between truth and falsehood; that without mankind 
there could be no truth, /. e. without mankind there could 
be no other mode of existence ; and that two contradictory 
propositions may be true because believed by the utterers,— » 
which amounts to saying, that a thing may be and not h^ 
at the same time — become vox et prwterea nihil. In all in* 
quiries after truth the question is, not what people, who may 
or may not be competent to form an opinion, think or believe, 
but what grounds they have for believing it. A man may 
feel persuaded that two and two make five, or that the angles 
of a triangle are equal to three right angles; but he can 
noiihQT prove these propositions to others, nor have them de- 
monstrated to himself, oecause they come under the Houhyn- 
ymn category of things that are not. Mr. Stewart observes, 
that Tooke avoids all reference to mathematical science; 
we trow that he had good reasons for this omission. 

We think we have shown that Tooke's doctrines are not 
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to be admitted without restriction; and that his application 
of them is far from being universally correct. It may per- 
haps be said; that it is easier for a man to find fault with 
the doings of other etymologists than to produce anything 
more to the purpose himself. But though it would be pes- 
simi exempli^ and fatal to the whole craft of reviewing, to 
admit that no man is entitled to criticise a poem unless he 
is able to write one, we shall, on the present occasion, imi- 
tate the example of ^Milburn, the fairest of critics,' and 
give those, wno may think themselves aggrieved by us, 
their revenge. They may, if they please, consider the fol- 
lowing detached articles as a specimen of a new Etymolo- 
gicon Anglicanum, and deal with them as they think fit. At 
all events, the observations may serve as an extension of 
our critique on the books we have been professing to re- 
view, and as a vehicle for communicating some etymologies 
which, whether right or wrong , do not appear to be gener- 
ally kno^n. 

Abraid, Braid. — Our etymologists have given the various 
significations of these words more or less correctly, and re- 
ferred some of them to the Icelandic and Anglo-Saxon hregda. 
No one has, as far as we know, attempted to assign the 
primary sense, or to classify the numerous and seemingly 
unconnected acceptations.* This, we think, may be done as 
follows. The Icelandic verb hregda , and its corresponding 
noun hragdy denote — 1. sudden, quick motion — whence 
braid y a start; 2. removal — Uhe kerchiefe oflf her hede she 
braide]' 3. transition, change to a different state of things * 
— V, i. q.y ^out of her sleep she hraide\' 4. change of coun- 
tenance, gesture — whence the provincial term to braid of 
one's parents — i. ^., resemble them — vuliu vel gestu referre\ 
5. change produced by artificial means, to braid ^ nectere — 
hence metaph., as Dr. Webster well observes; 6. deceit, to 
deceive — nectere dolos. The simple verb also denotes to re- 
proach — whence our upbraid — the precise force of which is 
hot quite obvious; it seems to include the idea of a sudden 
stroke or attack. Boufj^er's. fancy of a connection between 
abraid and broad is quite out of the question. We give this, 
out of a multitude of instances, to show the light thrown on 



* * The original application of braidis to a loud noise, to almost any des- 
cription of which it is constantly applied in oar older writers. Hence it is 
transferred to the accompanying motion which is the cause of that noise. 
In Douglas* Virgil it is said of the winds breaking out of Aeolus' cavern 
that they forth brayed in ane rout. ' 

Letter from Zf. Wedgwood^ Esq,^ to the author. 
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our language by the Icelandic; which has hitherto been most 
strangely neglected by our lexicographers. 

Agog. — We shall say nothing of the innumerable con- 
jectures respecting this word, except that Mr. Richardson's 
derivation- from the Gothic gaggan, to go, is against all ana- 
logy. He ought to have known that this verb is in reality 
gangan, and cannot possibly be the parent of either geig or 
gog. We believe that the Roxburghshire phrase, on gogSf 
adduced by Mr. Brockett, points to the true origin; viz., 
Icelandic, a gcegium — on the watch or look-out — from the 
neuter passive verb gcegiazy to peep or prey. 

AiSTRE, ESTRE. — This word has long been a crux eiymo- 
logorum ; even Adelung confesses that he has nothing satis- 
factory to oflfer 'respecting it. Though found in one form or 
other all over the north of Europe, it is evidently not a na- 
tive, but an exotic term of art. We believe the following 
to be the true history of it. Italian, lastra {tabula lapided)^ 
a stone or marble slab used for flooring — lastricarCy , to lay 
a stone floor; lasirico, a pavement or stone floor — Jl«#o- 
GTQcaxog. By a confusion between the initial consonant and 
the article, common in Italian (comp. azzurro, from lazur, 
ninferno for inferno) , laslrico became asirico — a word pre- 
served by Florio and Torriano, though omitted by Alberti 
and the * Vocabolario della Crusca. ' In this form the Italian 
architects employed in our ecclesiastical edifices imported it 
into the transalpine regions, where, under the further mu- 
tations of aesierichy estrich, astre, esire, aistre^ it appears at 
various times under the following gradation of meanings: — 
1. stone floor, pavement, paved causeway; 2. plaster-floor, 
also ceiling; 3. hearth, fire-place; 4. apartment; 5. dwelling- 
house. It is curious to see now nearly people often approadi 
the truth without being able to find it. Schmeller traces 
the word to asirico ^ but no further; and Adelung actually 
refers to Ducange for lastra y without suspecting that it furn- 
ishes a clue to the whole matter. We leave those who have 
leisure and opportunity to inquire whether the original form 
is lastra or aslra, Frisch gives astffj lapis quadratus; but 
we can find no other authority for the word. 

Alder. — * French, aulne^ aune] Italian, a/wo; Spanish, 
alamo ] hsiiin, alnus: so called quod alatur amne.^ — Richardson. 

Neither a complete etymology, nor entirely correct. The 
Spanish synonym is alisOy not alamo y which means a poplar] 
and the following are surely more nearly related to an Eng- 
lish word than terms of Latin extraction: Anglo-Saxon, 
eelr (also «/or, air — apparently dialectical forms); old High 
German, elira, and, by transposition, erila] modern German, 
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erle] Lower Saxon, eller (still used in Yorkshire and Scot- 
land); Icelandic; osln, elni (resembling the Latin); Swedish, 
al (the simple root); Danish, elle. This is a sample of the 
care of our lexicographers in collecting Teutonic etymologies. 
Though the above synonyms illustrate several curious points 
relating to the formation of language, not one is given by 
Todd or Richardson ; and Dr. Webster only has the Anglo- 
Saxon air • — not so genuine a form as celr. We adduce this 
word chiefly for the sake of showing how unsafe it is to 
catch at mere resemblances in sound or spelling. Schmeller, 
in his valuable Bavarian Dictionary , observes , that the ter- 
mination ter or der is a relic of an ancient word denoting 
tree — holun-der, elder-treie; wcichol-der y juniper-tree. It might 
seem an obvious deduction from analogy, that alder is also 
al-iree] but this, though plausible enough, would be an er- 
roneous conclusion. The d in alder is of very recent date, 
being introduced, eupJwnice graiidj to prevent the unpleasant 
collision between / and r. The Germans seem to have trans- 
posed their elira for the same reason. The derivation of alnus 
from alo does not seem very probable; it is more likely to 
be connected with a class of words denoting moisture — uligo, 
ulva, &c. 

* Ashler Stones. — * Stones as they come from the quar- 
ry.' — Todd, Webster. Meant, we suppose, to prove Popes 
dictum , that a dictionary-maker does not know the meaning 
of two words put together. If any inquisitive foreigner should 
happen to learn that our most superb public edifices — St. 
PauVs and York cathedrals, for example — are ashler-work'^ 
that is, constructed (as here defined) of stones as they come 
from the quarry*^ what an elevated opinion he must form of 
English architecture! No one, as far as we know, has at- 
tempted an etymology of the word; which seems to be con- 
fined to the British islands: we believe it to be Celtic. The 
Oaelic is clach shreathal (pronounced shreal) ; u e., stone laid 
in rows — from sreah, a row. We have another Celtic term 
still more extensively diffused — viz., gavelocky a large crow 
used by masons and quarrymen. A lynx-eyed antiquary 
might here find materials for some speculation respecting the 
native country of the workmen employed in the construction 
of our old castles and cathedrals. But indeed, speaking 
seriously — though we suspect Sir Francis Palgrave exag- 
gerates the amount of the Celtic element in our actual lan- 
guage — we can have no doubt that that element is a very 
considerable one; and that the author, if there ever shall be 

* More commonly e^pelt ashlar. Ed. 
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one, of a complete English Lexicon, will be, inter alia, a 
Celtic scholar.* 

'i' Average. — We believe our English termination has here 
helped to confound three perfectly distinct words. The old 
law-term denoting the service which a tenant was bound to 
render to his lord with teams and carriages, is from Latin, 
barb, averium, originally, goods, property; in a secondary 
sense, Jumentum] ^cotich ^aiver (compare chattel and cattle). 
The marine term — French, avarie, is the Germafi haferey\ 
Lower Saxon, haverije — meaning, in the first instance^ har- 
bour dues] more commonly, a contribution towards loss or 
damage incurred at sea;** and in a still more extensive ac- 
ceptation, a mean proportion between unequal quantities. 
Lastly, average or averish, after-grass, stubble — a sense, 
we believe , confined to the Anglian and Northumbrian coun- 
ties — is the Icelandic afrett or afrettr\ Danish, afredy aevret 
— primarily , an inclosure, also pasturage — after-grass. We 
are ashamed to say, that a whole bevy of provincial glossar- 
ists have acquiesced in the portentous mongrel etymology 
of hiver, eatagel Tell it not at Copenhagen! Had they re- 
solved the parallel term eddish into eatage, it would have 
been more to the purpose. This is a word of remote anti- 
quity. In Ulphilas, we find atisks, seges] in Anglo-Saxon, 
edisCj vivarium] in the Leges Bajuvariorum, ezzisczun — ap- 
parently, park or paddock- fence ; in various glosses of the 
eighth and ninth centuries ezzisc, ezzisca, seges\ and in the 
modem Bavarian, dizen, to depasture — dtz, eddish j after- 
math— and essisch, a common field; all from the verbs etaUj 
ezzariy essan, to eat. In average the primary import is in- 
closure — the derivative, food or pasturage — in eddish ^ ori- 
ginally food, there is a curious fluctuation between the two 
meanings. It is not unworthy of notice , that in Greek xoQtog 
means both gramen and hortus: if food or pasturage is the 
original sense, the Persian khorden, to eat, furnishes a plau- 
sible etymology. 

Award. — Of the various etymologies proposed for this 
word, we shall merely observe, that Tooke's — *a determin- 
ation a qui c'est a garder' — is the clumsiest and worst. Award 
has evidently a subjective, not an objective meaning; and 
an etymon that confounds the two ideas, seems neither lo- 

* The hint thus given was eventually followed up by the author himself. 
See the papers on the languages of the British islands in this volume. Ed. 

** * Tout dommage survenu k des marchandises. ' Bescherel. Diet, Nat. 
It also denotes damage sustained by vessels — see the report on the con- 
dition of Prince Napoleon*s yacht in the appendix to Lord Dufferin's "Let- 
ters from Hlhg Latitudes.^^ 
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gical nor very probable. We have nothing certain to oflfer 
in lieu of it; but, like Rumour, we have *a couple oi sup- 
poses.^* Qvardij in Icelandic, is a half-ell, statute measure, 
whence the verb aqvarda, to allot; i. ^., to give a man his 
measure. If we suppose this to have come in with the North- 
men, and. to have become a forensic term, it follows, that 
when our barristers and commissioners make their awards y 
they are dealing out justice by the half-elL They who think 
this irop houiiquier , may take refuge in the Lower Saxon 
warden , to fix the worth , to estimate. In the Rouchi or Va- 
lenciennes dialect, which has borrowed a good deal from the 
Belgic, auvarde is an expert, or legal appraiser — 

*Utrum horum mavis accipe!' 

Birch. — This tree of knowledge bears a name analogous 
to the one so well known at Eljpn and Westminster, not 
only in all the German and Slavonic tongues, but also in 
the Sanscrit — Vhurjja, On this foundation Klaproth builds 
an argument for the northern origin of the dominant race in 
Hindostan. It seems birch was the only tree the invaders 
recognized, and could name, on the south side of the Hi- 
malaya; all others being new to them. The inference may 
be right or wrong — it is, at all events, ingenious. 

Blind. — We admit the ingenuity of Tooke's derivation 
from hlinnariy to stop, but, like Miss Edgeworth's hero, Mr. 
Macleod, we think it may be dooted — for the following rea- 
sons: — 1. biinnan does not mean to stop up, obturare, but 
simply to cease, discontinue; 2. it is not a simple verb, but 
in reality he-linnariy as is proved by the old high German 
gloss pi-linnariy cessare, and the Icelandic /m/iaw, the prepo- 
sition he or hi not being known in this language ; nevertheless 
the adjective is exactly the same, hlindr, though it is not 
easy to see how it could be formed from the simple linnan. 
We say nothing respecting the real etymology , because we 
believe that nothing is known of it beyond the Moeso-Gothic 
Wnds, Schmitthenner's reference of it to hlenden, occoecare, 
seems to be a hysteron-proteron. Blenden is a causative verb, 
denoting to make hlindy like raise from rise, set from sit, con- 
sequently of more recent origin than the adjective. Grimm's 
derivation from hlandan^** to confuse, is more probable, but 
iiot quite convincing. 

' * I do not think you need go any farther than garder to look for award. 
You look for a fair conclusion amongst the troubles submitted to your 
*ward. Look is constantly used in this sense in Robert of Gloucester. 
^' gr. **To stonde at lokinge (by the award) of the bishop Watre." * 

Letter from H. Wedgwood y Esq. , totke author. 
** (I think blend is the same as hlandan, rather to ^ mingle' than to * con- 

3 
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Cotter. — Our readers are doubtless aware that the ap- 
pellations, Coiariiy Coscez, Bordarii, in Domesday, have caused m 
our antiquaries a great deal of perplexity. We do not un- la 
dertake to settle the entire question, but we may perhaps 
furnish somethiug like a clue to one of the terms. :In Lower 
Saxony, the former abode of our ancestors, the following 
classes existed late in the eighteenth century: -r- 1. bauer y the 
Anglo-Saxon ceorl^ one who holds and cultivates a farm of 
not less than a carucate or ploughgate of land, commonly 
about thirty acres; 2. halbmef/er, in Brunswick halbspdnnefj 
a smaller farmer occupying only half the amount; 3. kdier- 
kother, kotsass, kossat, one who holds a cottage and a quan- 
tity of land not exceeding the fourth part of an ordinary 
farm, having no plough or team, and, consequently, no land 
under tillage; 4. brinksitter ^ who has nothing but a cot, and 
a small garden or croft ^ sometimes called handfrohnery from 
being chiefly occupied in servile manual labour for his feu- 
dal superior. The above words are used with some occa- 
sional latitude of application, but we believe that we have 
given the original meanings. There is no etymological con- 
nexion between bordarius and hrinksittery the former being 
derived from bordy a cottage, the latter from brink y a small 
croft; nor do they appear to have denoted the same class 
of persons ; but we have not the smallest doubt of the ori- 
ginal identity of coscez with kossai, or kotsass. It is evident 
that the Anglo-Saxons brought the term with them from 
Germany, and, consequently, that something like the same 
gradations of society existed among them in their Pagan 
state as at the time of our national survey. We believe that 
a careful study of the old Lower Saxon, Frisic, Danish, and ^ 
Icelandic laws would amply repay the legal and cohstitu- 
tional antiquary as well as the pnilologist.* 

Curl. — Among various etymologies for this word, only 

^"* one of which is to the purpose, Mr. Todd gives pleasantly 
yi ^enough, Danish krillCy which means to itch\ The Icelandic 

' \jr^^^^^ does, indeed, signify to curl, but this is as etymolo- 
gically distinct from krille as xQvog is from xQiog. The pri- 



I 



mary meaning of the word seems to have ceen hitherto over- 
looked. We conceive that our curly the Scottish curling (a 

fuse' primarily, n. (For this and subsequent notes distinguished by the 
initial n the editor is indebted to E. Norris Esq. Secretary to the Royal 
Asiatic Society). 

* We may take this opportunity of directing the attention of the reader 
curious in such matters to a valuable little tract on Ancient Juries , lately 
published by Mr. Hepp, an Icelander of extensive learning , employed bi 
the Advocate's Library at Edinburgh. 
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game on the ice), with the verb to hurl, including the Corn- 
ish hurling (a sort of cricket), are merely diflferent forms 
and modifications of rolL In Schmeller's Dictionary we find 
krollen, to curl the hair; Aor/^w, hurlen, to roll, to play at 
skittles. Scroll is also of the same family, exactly answer- 
ing to Latin volumen. Compare troll, stroll, &c. 

Dearth. — Tooke, in his antipathy to abstracts, explains 
dearth into dereth, Anglo-Saxon derian, nocere. This we hold 
to be just as felicitous as the Bishop of Winchester's guess 
that a lugg meant a cathedral.* It is a noun formed from 
the adjective dear, like caritas from carus, and etymologi- 
cally speaking, neither denotes suffering nor scdrcity, but 
simply costliness, high price — Old German, //wr, precious, 
tiuran, to hold dear, glorify. The German equivalent for 
derian is derjan or daron , Isedere — as distinct from tiur and 
dear as light is from darkness. 

Except. — It has been the fashion since the appearance 
of the Diversions of Purley to call except, save , and similar 
expressions, verbs in the imperative mood. Dr. Webster, 
though he professes to have made no use of Tooke's writ- 
ings, frequently advances the same doctrines in nearly the 
same words, and is very severe on grammarians who regard 
such words as conjunctions. In the examples, * Israel burned 
none of them save Hazor only ' — ^ I would that all were as 
I am, except these bonds' — he considers it as certain that 
save and except are transitive verbs with an object following 
them. We hesitate riot to say that they cannot be verbs, 
imperative or indicq,tive, because they have no subject, and 
that a verb could not be employed in any language that dis- 
tinguishes the diflferent persons without a gross violation of 
idiom. This will clearly appear if, in the vulgar Latin ver- 
sion of the latter sentence, ^Opto omnes fieri tales, qualis 
et ego sum, exceptis vinculis his,' we substitute ^excipevin- 
cula hcec,^ or any other person of excipio. The fact is, that 
in the above instances save is an adjective with the force 
of a participle (Latin, salvus), and except an abbreviated 
participle; in short, these and many similar forms were ori- 
ginally ablatives absolute, a construction as familiar in Anglo- 
Saxon, Old German, and Icelandic, as in Latin, but neces- 
sarily less apparent in modern languages , in which the dis- 
tinctions" of case are obliterated. The following examples, 
all taken from existing versions of the New Testament, show 
the progress of the ablative participle to an indeclinable 
word. Icelandic ^undanteknum thessum bdndum,' exactly equi- 

* Vide Fortunes of Nigel , vol. iii. c. 9, p. 250. 
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valent to exceptis vinculis his — Italian, eccetiuate queste caiene, 
preserving the number and gender, but losing the case; 
Spanish, salvo esias prisiones ; Portuguese , excepto esias pri- 
zoens] German, ausgenommen diese-Bdnde, where all distinc- 
tion of number, case, and gender is lost. Such phrases as 
demus iia esse, French supposons quit vienne, sometimes ren- 
dered in English by verbs and sometimes by conjunctions, are 
different constructions, totally unconnected with the point in 
debate. 

Haggle. — Mr. Todd refers this word to the French har- 
celer] and Dr. Webster tries to connect it through the me- 
dium of higgle with the Danish hykle, to play the hypocrite. 
Hykle is borrowed from the German heucheln, and neither 
agrees with our English word in form nor meaning. A de- 
rivation furnished by Schmeller is somewhat curious. Hd- 
keln,* literally to hook, also applied to a sort of boys'-play, 
in which each inserts his hooked forefinger into that of his 
opponent, and tries to drag him from his standing — whence 
metaphorically to strive, wrangle. According to this etymon, 
haggling is Splaying at finger-hookey.^ 

Loud. — Mr. Tooke confidently refers this word to the 
Anglo-Saxon hlowan, to low, and exults greatly at the dis- 
covery that some of our old writers wrote it lowd. They who 
are acquainted with the capricious orthography of the middle 
ages will be able to appreciate this sort of evidence at its 
real worth. Until it is shown by what process hlud can be 
extracted from hlowan, which we do not think a very easy 
task, we shall prefer believing that loud does not mean what is 
lowed or bellowed, but what is heard. We do not, indeed, 
find any simple verb, hluan, or hluen, to hear; but there 
are the following traces of one — Gothic hliuma, the ear, 
evidently a verbal noun — Old German, hliumunt, hearsay, 
report; hlosen, to listen; — and many others.. On this sup- 
position, the Anglo-Saxon hlud. Old German, hlut , Modern 
German laut, loud, also, sound, will denote quod aure perci- 
pitur. It is, at least, certain that a similar verb has nearly 

Eone the round of the European languages : — Greek kIvo, 
latin duo, clueo, inclytus, Lithuanian klausyti, Irish cluinim, 
Welsh clywed, besides several Sclavonic words. The root of 
all is to be found in the Sanscrit 6tm, to hear, in which the I 
s is palatal, consequently organically allied to the initial con- 
sonant of xAvo) and its fellows. 

Much, more. — According to Tooke, ^more, most, areffromth* 

* Compare hackle Ed. 
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Anglo-Saxon mowey a morVy or heap, q. d. mower, mowest. Much is 
abbreviated from mokei, mykel, mochel, muchel, a diminutive 
of mo.^ 

More strange, we fear, than true! We know the Greeks 
had their dovXorsQog, and similar words, but nobis nan licet 
esse tarn disertis. We affirm, without fear of contradiction, 
that there is not an instance of a substantive in the compar- 
ative or superlative degree, in a single Germanic dialect of 
which we have any knowledge. The remainder of the state- 
ment is equally incredible. It would be difficult to show 
how the Gothic mikils, a word known to be more than four- 
teen hundred years old, was manufactured from either mo 
or moTV'^ and such phrases as se my eel Atlas, that is, accord- 
ind to our oracle, Atlas the little mow, sound as odd to us, 
*as meritorius, respectable, worthy of the gallows , did to Golow- 
nin's Japanese pupils. The real positive of more must be 
sought in a very diflferent quarter. Sanscrit, maha, great, 
a present participle of mah, to grow, increase; Persian mih] 
Greek fisyag, (leyaXog' Gothic, mikils ] Old German, mihhil'^ 
Icelandic, mikill; Anglo-Saxon, micel] Latin, magnus. For 
the comparative, we have Greek, ^ei^ov^ Gothic, maiza] 
Latin, major] Icelandic, meiri] Old German, mero] Anglo- 
Saxon, mara — cum multis aliis. If these comparatives are 
not from a more simple and primitive form than the posit- 
ives now extant, the medial consonant may be dropped eu- 
phonics gr(itid. It re-appears in fieyiorog, and maximus, i. e., 
mag-simus, but not in Gothic, maists, nor any of its Ger- 
manic brethren. This example may direct us where to look 
for the verbal roots of many of our simple adjectives. 

* Odd. Owed, wanted to make up another pair. ' ^ Ort, Orts , 
from Anglo-Saxon , oreilan, deturpare, i. e., made ^ile or worth- 
less.'* — Tooke. 

Just as much as Cinderella's cock-tailed mice were identi- 
cal with the coctiles muri of Semiramis. Odd does not sig- 
nify deficiency but surplus; ort has not the least connexion 
with orettan\ and both are, in fact, different forms of the 
same word. In Icelandic, oddr , is a point, ciispis; Danish, 
add J the same; Swedish, udd, a point, also odd in the Eng- 
lish sense. In German, the primary meaning of ort is also 
point. To establish a connexion between the two, we must 
have recourse to the Bavarian dialect. In this, ort not only 
denotes point, but sA^o beginning , the end of 2i thread or skein 
^and what is most to our purpose, ort oder eben, is exactly 
our odd or even. In odd, the idea is that of unity, a single 
point, hence one over; orts are waste or superfluous. ^nS^, 
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leavings.* The latter is the German form, the former the 
Scandinavian, in which the r is assimilated to the following 
consonant, by a very common process in Icelandic — e, gr,^ 
broddry a stmg, Anglo-Saxon, brord] rodd, voice, Anglo- 
Saxon, reord. 

Spick and Span. — These words have been sadly tortured 
by our etymologists — we shall, therefore, do our best to 
deliver them from further persecution. Tooke is here more 
than usually abusive of his predecessors 5 however. Nemesis, 
always on the watch, has permitted him to give a lumber- 
ing, half Dutch, half German, etymology, of ^shining new 
from the ivarehouse^ — as if such simple colloquial terms were 
formed in this clumsy round-about way. Spick-new is simply 
nail-new y and span-new, chip-new. Many similar expressions 
are current in the north of Europe; fire -new, spark- new y 
splinter-new, also used in Cumberland; High-German, nagel-, 
neUy eqivalent to the Lower Saxon spiker-neu, and various 
others.** The leading idea is that of something quickly 
produced or used only once. The Icelandic spann signifies 
not only chip, but spoon, whence we may infer, that as the 
Latin cochlear denotes the employment of a shell to convey 
pottage to the mouth, our unsophisticated ancestors onco iised 
a chip for the same important purpose. We hope none of 
our ^exclusives' will quarrel with tne word or the thing on 
this account ; for our part, we think that those little disclo- 
sures of ancient manners arc not the least interesting part 
of etymology. 

Stepfather. — Tooko refers this with great confidence to 
the Danish siedfader , q. d.^ pater vicarius] proving that he 
knew little either of the history or analogy of language. 
Siedfader is a corrupt word of yesterday: the genuine term 
stiv fader is legitimately connected with all the older dialects; 
and we would sooner believe, on the authority of Mascarille, 
that the Armenians change nis into rin, than that our an- 
cestors ever converted sled into step. We have no doubt 
that Junius is right in referring the word to steop, orphanus. 
The simplest, and consequently the original forms, Icelandic, 
stiupr. Old German, stivf, do not denote step-father or mo- 

* "When numbers are considered as odd or even they seem to be consid- 
ered as placed in two rows — and if the ends of the rows are even with 
each other, we caU the number even; if one row projects beyond the other 
it is an odd number; and the Icelanders have yddia to project from udd. 
I don't think you alluded to the expression odds and ends, which is a 
common one. '' 

Letter from H. Wedgwood, Esq.y to the author. 

** Compare bran-new from the ^re, (brenning) n. 
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ther, but step -child, orphan; and all doubt respecting the 
parent -verb is removed by the Carlsruhe glossary of the 
eighth century, in Graffs Diutiska, which gives us pirn ar- 
stiuphil suniu = ultra urbabor (orbabor) filio. — We take this 
opportunity of observing, that those who wish to investi- 
gate the original forms and significations of the Teutonic 
tongues , must seek them in the vocabularies of the eighth 
and ninth centuries , where they are sometimes more plainly 
developed than in the Gothic of Ulphilas. The mere Eng- 
lish or Latin scholar, however, had better let them alone, 
as it requires considerable knowledge of languages, and a 
certain skill in conjectural criticism, to use them to any 
good purpose. For example, poiho ^ apostolus, conveys 
no idea to those who do not know that Bothe, in modern 
German, is a messenger; and lancnasech, aquilus,* has by 
some been interpreted eagle, and by others, dark -coloured, 
dusky ; whereas , it means neither , but having a long {aquiline) 
nose. In a very ancient glosssary preserved at St. Gall, we 
find singularis , epur — to understand which , we must re- 
member the German eber, a boar, and the Italian cinghiale, 
or French sanglier , wild boar. This, which was written in 
the seventh century, illustrates the early formation of the 
rustic Roman; and the following specimens equally show 
the antiquity of some familiar terms in our own language : 
— Clausura\ piunie (pound); scopa] pesamo ( besom ); /?ato ; 
scufla ( shovel ) ; sublimitare ; drisgusli ( threshold ) : — stool, thro- 
nus, seems to have lost a little of its pristine dignity. 

Write. — The Germans undoubtedly derived their verb 
schreiben, and probably the art of writing with pen and ink, 
from the Romans. But the existence of an older verb, rizan, 
originally, like the Anglo-Saxon writan, Icelandic rita, de- 
noting sculpere, incidere, as well as the general diffusion of 
Runic characters among the various tribes, seem to imply 
that they were not wholly without letters before the Roman 
period. Otfried accurately discriminates between the two 
words. In the account of the woman taken in adultery, he 
says, ^Christ reiz mit demo fingero,' — digito exaravit] but 
Pilate's, What I have written, is *thaz ih scrib,' — quod 
scripsi. Graben appears from the glossaries to have been si- 
milarly employed to denote literas incidere, also to write. 
The preterite of graben^ gruob, grub, furnishes an etymology 

* Farmatia (pharmacia), poisun , seems to show that the compiler of this 
glossary was not an apothecary. The author of Douglas would have been 
delighted with **nectareus , van clarette ,^^ unless he had discovered that 
claret does not here mean Lafitte or Chateau Margaux , but sweetened winey 
clary. 
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for Grub Street, which we would recommend the inmates of 
that classical region by all means to adopt. 

Sed manum de tabula — We have endeavoured to show that 
the field of English philology is far from being exhausted; 
and we should be glad to see it treated with something of 
the same rigorous and scientific application of principles and 
copious induction of particulars, that have been exercised 
upon some of the sister tongues. Much has been done and 
is still doing by the Germans and Danes, which ought to 
excite our emulation, and which we may turn to our own 
advantage. 
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[Quarterly Review^ Fehruaiy 1836.] 



1. Provincial Glossary. By Francis Grose, Esq. London. 
1811. 

2. Supplement to the Provincial Glossary of Francis Grose, Esq, 
By Samuel Pegge, Esq. London. 181 4. 

3. An Attempt at a Glossary of some Words used in Cheshire. 
By Roger Wilbraham, Esq. London. 1826. 

4. Observations on some of the Dialects in the West of England. 
By James Jennings. London. 1825. 

5. The Hallamshire Glossary. By the Rev Joseph Hunter. 
London. 1829. 

6. The Dialect of Craven, With a copious Glossary. By a 
Native of Craven. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 1828. 

7. The Vocabulary of East Anglia. By the late Rev. Robert 
Forby. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 1830. 

8. A Glossary of North Country Words. By John Trotter 
Brockett, F. S. A. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 1829. 

9. An Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Language. By 
John Jamieson, D.D. 2 vols. 4to. Edinburgh. 1808. 

10. Supplement to ditto. 2 vols. 4to. 1825. 

n. Glossary of Archaic and Provincial Words. By the late 
Rev. Jonathan Boucher. 4to. Parts I. and II. Lon- 
don. 1832, 1833. 

It is justly observed by Johnson — whose theoretical ideas 
of philology were, like those of many teachers and preach- 
ers, much better than his practical performances — that the 
language of our northern counties, though obsolete, (i. e., 
discontinued in written compositions,) is not barbarous. On 
another occasion the Doctor told Boswell, that his meditated 
dictionary of Scottish words would be a very useful contri- 
bution towards the history of the English language. For 
our part, we never refer to that extraordinary work, Cot- 
grave's French Dictionary — the value of which is perhaps 
iiow better known in France than in England • — without a 
feeling of regret that its author did not employ the same 
industry and research in collecting the obsolete and dialecti- 
cal words of his native tongue. Not a few works, both in 
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verse and prose, current in his time, and containing, doubt- 
less, valuable materials for the illustration of the literature 
of the Elizabethan period, are irretrievably lost; and since 
then many, genuine Saxon words have gradually disappeared 
from the language of common life, especially in the south- 
ern and midland counties, which, if carefully preserved, 
would have freed the present race of antiquaries and critics 
from a great deal of uncertainty and error. However, it 
avails nothing to lament the archaisms which have sunk in 
the ocean of oblivion, together with Wade and his boat 
Guingelot. We cannot, perhaps, repair the injury we have 
sustained in this way, but we may check its increase by 
making a diligent collection of those which still survive. 
The books named at the head of the present article show 
various attempts of this sort have been made, and in va- 
rious quarters. They possess, as might be expected, dif- 
ferent degrees of literary merit; but all furnish materials of 
some value to the philologist and the critic, and will doubt- 
less be thankfully received by those who are aware of the 
importance of the subject. 

We consider it superfluous to discuss the causes of dialect 
in the abstract, or to attempt to establish a clear and posit- 
ive distinction between the vaguely employed terms dialect 
and language. The apparently simple question, — is Gaelic 
a tongue per se^ or a mere dialectical variety of Irish? is 
not without its intricacies — nay, not without its perils — 
to a peaceably disposed man. Within the English pale the 
matter is sufficiently clear ; all agree in calling our standard 
form of speech the English language, and all provincial de- 
viations from it — at least all that assume a distinct specific 
character — dialects. How and when those diflferent forms 
originated has never yet been fully explained: there is, how- 
ever, no doubt that some of them existed at a very early 
period. Bede observes, that Ceawlin was the West Saxon 
form of Cselin; and a nice observer may detect diversities 
of grammatical and orthographical forms in our Anglo-Saxon 
MSS., according to the province of the transcriber.* The 
remarks of Higden on the subject, though neither very pro- 
found, nor, as we think, quite correct, are by no means 
devoid of interest: — 

^Although the English, as being descended from three Ger- 
man tribes, at first had among them three different dialects; 
namely, southern, midland, and northern: yet, being mixed in the 

* The late Mr. Price promised a work on the Anglo-Saxon dialects: w© 
do not know whether his collections on the subject are still in existence. 
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irst instance with Danes, and afterwards with Normans, they 
lave in many respects corrupted their own tongue, and now af- 
fect a sort of outlandish gahble — {peregrinos captanl boaius el 
jarrihis). In the above threefold Saxon tongue, which has barely 
survived among a few country people ,* the men of the east agree 
more in speech with those of the west — as being situated under 
the same quarter of the heavens — than the northern men with 
the southern. Hence it is that the Mercians or Midland English 
— partaking , as it were , the nature of the extremes — • understand 
the adjoining dialects , the northern and the southern — better 
than those last understand each other. The whole speech of the 
Northumbrians, especially in Yorkshire, is so harsh and rude, 
that we southern men can hardly understand it. ' ** 

We see here that Higden (writing about A. D. 1350) was 
only aware of the existence of three diflferent forms, which 
he regards as analogous to the dialects spoken by the Jutes, 
Old Saxons , and Angles , by whom the island was colonized. 
It is, however, certain that there were in his time, and 
probably long before, five distinctly marked forms, which 
may be classed as follows: — 1. Southern or Standard Eng- 
lish , which in the fourteenth century was perhaps best spoken 
in Kent and Surrey by the body of the inhabitants.*** 2. 
Western English, of which traces may be found from Hamp- 
shire to Devonshire, and northward as far as the Avon. 
3. Mercian, vestiges of which appear in Shropshire, Staf- 
fordshire, and South and West Derbyshire, becoming dis- 
tinctly marked in Cheshire, and still more so in South Lan- 
cashire. 4. Anglian, of which there are three subdivisions 
— the East Anglian of Norfolk and Suffolk ; the Middle 
Anglian of Lincolnshire , Nottinghamshire , and East Derby- 
shire; and the North Anglian of the West Riding of York- 
shire — spoken most purely in the central part of the moun- 
tainous district of Craven. 5. Northumbrian ; of which we 
shall treat more fully in the sequel. This sketch is only to 
he considered as an approximation to a geographical arrange- 

*" ■ I— I ..I.— ! ■■■■■■■■■■■ ■ — ».l !■■ ■ ■ — ■ ■■! ■! I.ll ■■ ■ ■» ■■■ ■ II ■ — I ■■■♦.■ — -■■—■-I- ■■■■-^■ — -■ 

*This, literally interpreted, would denote that the Acglo-Saxon lan- 
guage was not yet quite extinct. 

** Polychronicon R. Higdeni, ap. Gale, pp. 210, 211. 

*** ** The only MS. I recollect , which presents us with an autograph 
specimen of a dialect at « certain period , is that of the Kentish speech 
written hy Dan. Inchhold of Northgate, Canterbury, in 1320, and preser- 
ved amonpp the Arundel MSS. This exhibits all the pecularities of the East 
Somersetshire dialect; when therefore you state that the standard English 
WM best spoken in the 14th century by the body of inhabitants in Kent and 

Surrey , you must confine your remark to th6 upper classes of the laity and 

clergy." 

Letter from Sir F, Madden to the author. 
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ment; for in this, as in all other countries, dialects are 
apt to get out of bounds, or to mix with their neighbours. 
For example — the pronunciation in the parishes of Halifax 
and Huddersfield is decidedly Mercian ; while that of North 
Lancashire, Westmoreland, and Cumberland exhibits many 
Anglian peculiarities, which may have been occasioned in 
some degree by the colonies* from the south planted in that 
district by William Rufus. 

We refrain from entering at present into the obscure and 
difficult subject of the origin and early history of the West- 
Saxon, Mercian, and Anglian dialects; especially as valu- 
able materials for its illustration will shortly be laid before 
the public. When we are in possession of Layamon and 
the semi-Saxon gospels, illustrated, as we doubt not they 
will be , by the care and skill of Sir Frederick Madden and 
Mr. Kembie, we trust they will clear up many points con- 
nected with the early history of our language that are now 
involved in a good deal of uncertainty. We have not space 
to point out the distinctive peculiarities of our provinci«d 
dialects , consisting chiefly in minutiae of grammar and pro- 
nunciation, which it is sometimes difficult to render intelli- 
gible. Those of the West of England are exhibited by Mr. 
Jennings, and those of East Anglia by Mr. Forby, in the 
introductions to their respective Glossaries. Some inform- 
ation respecting the Halifax dialect will be found in Wat- 
son's history of that town ; or in the Appendix to Mr. Hunt- 
er's ^Hallamshire Glossary.' It may not be unacceptable 
to some of our readers to know that Robert of Gloucester's 
language is decidedly West Saxon,** that the peculiarities 
of * Pier's Plouhman's Vision' belong to the Mercian dialect; 
and that Manning's version of Langtoft's ^Chronicle* is 
written in the English of his age, with a pretty copious 
sprinkling of Middle Anglian. We know of no production 
01 the middle ages in the Yorkshire Anglian or the Lanca- 
shire Mercian. Of the latter there is not even a decent, 
vocabulary, though it is highly important to the philologist, 

* Saxon Chronicle , a. d. 1092. A comparison of Anderson's ballads 
with Burns's songs will show how like Cumbrian is to Scottish, but hovr 
different. We believe that Weber is right in referring the romance of Sir 
Amadas to this district. The mixture of the Anglian forms, gwo^ gtooni « 
hwons, boyd-word y ( in pure Northumbrian , gae , ganey banes j bod morde, ) 
with the northern term tynty kent, bathCy mare, and many others of the sana^ 
class , could hardly have occurred in any other part of England. 

** It is worth observing that the language of Layamon — just one step 
removed from Anglo-Saxon — bears an unequivocal analogy to the prese*** 
West of England dialect; a pretty strong proof that the distinguishing p^ 
culiarities of the latter are not modern corruptions. 
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on account of its peculiar grammatical structure and its many 
genuine Saxon terms. However, a tolerably correct idea of 
it may be formed from Collier's justly celebrated * Dialogue 
between Tummus and Meary;' which is not only a faithful 
exhibition of the dialect, but perhaps the truest picture of 
the modes of thought and habits of the class of people des- 
cribed in it, in their native breadth and coarseness, that 
has hitherto appeared. The mixture of population conse- 
quent upon the spread of the cotton manufacture has greatly 
deteriorated the purity of the Lancashire speech; but our 
worthy friend the Laird of Monkbarns might still have found 
the genuine Saxon guttural in the mouths of old people. 
A single word still remains generally current, as a memor- 
ial of its former prevalence — namely Leigh, a town near 
Wigan; pronounced nearly like the German leichj both by 
gentle and simple. 

The most important of our provincial dialects is undoubt- 
edly the Northumbrian — both on account of the extent of 
the district where it prevails, and its numerous and inter- 
esting written monuments. It is the speech of the peasantry 
throughout Northumberland, Durham, the North and East 
Ridings of Yorkshire, nearly the whole of the extensive 
Wapentake of Claro in the AVest Riding, and the district 
called the Ainsty or liberties of the city of York. What is 
spoken in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire to 
the north of the Ribble, is substantially the same dialect, 
but with many verbal varieties, and a less pure pronuncia- 
tion. It is, as might be expected, more like English to the 
south of the Tees, and more like Scotch as we approach 
the Tweed, but its essential peculiarities are everywhere 
preserved. It is unquestionably — pace Ranulphi Higdeni 
dixerimus — the most pleasing of our provincial forms of 
sjjeech , especially as spoken in the North and East Ridings 
of Yorkshire. The Durham pronunciation , though soft , is 
monotonous and drawling; and that of Northumberland is 
disfigured by the burr and an exaggerated Scotch accent. 

The resemblance between this dialect and the lowland 
Scotch will strike every one who compares Mr. Brockett's 
glossary with Dr. Jamieson's dictionary, or Minot's poems 
with Barbour's Bruce. In fact, it is still a matter of debate 
among our literary antiquaries, whether some of our metri- 
cal romances — *Sir Tristrem,' for example* — w^ere written 



The writer's views respecting the dialect of Sir Tristrem were subse- 
qnently fully stated in a long note to the edition of Warton's English 
Poetry published by Mr. R. Taylor in 1840. Ed. 
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to the north or the south of the Tweed. In our opinion^ 
both may be practically considered as forming one and the 
same dialect. The vocabularies, it is true, are not perfectly 
identical, many words being used in Scotland which are 
unknown in England, and vice versd\ but the verbal forms ; 
the grammatical constructions, and all other distinguishing 
characteristics are the same in both countries. And now 
questions arise on which much Christian ink has been shed, 
and no small acrimony displayed: Where was this dialect 
first manufactured , and out of what materials ? — Was it im- 
ported into Scotland from England, or into England from 
Scotland, or did it grow up in both countries simultaneously? 
We thought, on concluding many years back an examin- 
ation of the points of history and geography involved in 
the above 'questions, that they had all been set at rest long 
ago by Usher and Lloyd ; and notwithstanding the arguments 
adduced by Dr. Jamieson — the present champion of the 
Pinkertonian hypothesis — we think so still. On one side 
we have the positive testimony of contemporary authors — 
on the other, the dreams of rinkerton, and the assertions 
of Dempster and Hector Boethius: men who thought it the 
duty of an historian — like that of an ambassador — to tell 
lies for the good of his country. We could easily show that 
the cardinal argument for the Scandinavian origin of the 
Picts ' — the very corner-stone of Dr. Jamieson's theory — is 
a three-fold begging of the question ; but we consider it su- 
perfluous to discuss a point, which, after all, we do not 
feel concerned to prove or disprove.* Whatever might be 
the race or language of the Picts, it is difficult to deduce 
the origin of the Scoto-Northumbrian dialect from them — for 
this weighty reason, that two of the three millions who speak 
it inhabit districts where that people never had a permUnent 
settlement during any known period of their history. We 
first find them mentioned at the end of the third century, 
in conjunction with the Irish. Their precise abode is not 
specified, but we know that they did not occupy either Lo- 
thian or Galloway during the latter part of the fourth oen- 
tury. In the time of Valentinian, the ancient frontier of 



* We the more willingly waive this subject at present, because we know 

that a work in which it is largely discussed will shortly issue from the 

press. We allude to Mr. William Skene's Essay on the Highlanders of 

Scotland , which obtained the Highland Society of London's gold medal 

for 1835 — but which the author is understood to be bringing before the 

public at large in a much extended form. (*) 

(■) For some remarks on this book sec the essay on the langpuagpes of the British is* 
lands. Ed. 
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Antoninus was restored by the establishment of the new pro- 
vince of Valentia, having the Clyde and the Forth' for its 
northern boundary. After the usurpation of Maximus, the 
barbarians beyond the frontier made repeated irruptions, 
which were successively repelled, till the final departure of 
the Roman forces, in the time of Honorius, left the north- 
ern part of the province at their mercy for several years. 
We have tolerably express testimony as to the proper terri- 
tory of the Picts at this period. Orildas, speaking of their 
destructive invasion when the Roman forces were withdrawn, 
describes them as a transmarine nation from the north — words 
which Dr. Jamieson seizes upon in confirmation of his theo- 
ry of their Scandinavian origin. Bede, however, who had 
evidently this passage of Gildas before him, will inform us 
in what sense his expressions are to be understood, — ^We 
call these people (the Scots and Picts) transmarine — not be- 
cause they were situated out of Britain , but because they 
were separated from the territory of the Britons by the in-' 
tervention of two arms of the sea , of considerable length and 
breadth ; one of which penetrates the land of Britain on the 
side of the eastern sea, the other of the western.' Thus, 
according to the idea of Bede, who knew a great deal moi'e 
about the Picts than we do — transmarine from the north' 
— means neither more nor less than from the other side of 
the Friths of Forth and Clyde. As Dr. Jamieson lays great 
stress on Bede's account of the Scythian origin of this people, 
he cannot decently reject his testimony in the present in- 
stance. — * Testem quem quis inducit pro se — tenetur reci- 
pere contra se.' 

As we are not writing the history of those ages , we shajil 
content ourselves with observing that the Britons , after en- 
during the depredations of the barbarians for several years, 
at last derived courage from despair, and drove them back 
to their own territories. Gildas expressly states that, in his 
time, they were ^seated in the extremest parts of the island, 
occasionally emerging from thence for purposes of plunder 
and devastation;' and the whole tenor of Bede's history 
plainly shows that he knew of no* Pictish community to the 



* Dr. Lingard — whose general perspicacity in questions of this sort we 
cheerfully acknowledge — is evidently mistaken in placing Candida Casa 
(or Whitherne in Galloway) in the Pictish territory, on the strength of its 
^eing the cathedral of St. Ninian , the apostle of the southern Picts. This, 
we think , will appear from the following considerations: — 1. In the time 
I 0^ Ninian, who died a. d. 432, the province of Valentia was , at least no- 
minally, in the possession of the Romans, or Romanized Britons. 2. In 
the passage of Bede referred to hy Dr. Lingard, Ninian is said to have 
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south of the friths, from the arrival of the Saxons to his 
own time. Any one who bestows a moderate degree of at- 
tention on the early history of the island, will perceive that 
the conquests of Ida and his immediate successors in Ber- 
nicia were not made over Picts, but Britons of Cymric race; 
and that in the time of Oswy and Ecgfrid , the Saxons had 
not only military possession of a considerable tract of Pict- 
ish territory to the north of the Forth, but had even made , 
some progress in colonizing it. It is true that the battle of 
Drumnechtan , A. D. 685, re-established the independence 
of the Picts ; but it is equally certain that they made no 
permanent conquest in the Northumbrian territory after that 
period. This is decisively proved by the fact, that, at 
the time Bede wrote his history, A. D. 731, Abercorn, 
in Linlithgowshire, was within the Saxon limits, being 
described by him as situated ^in the Anglian territory, but 
adjoining the frith which separates the land of the Angles 
from that of the Picts.' During the next 120 years, we find 
them engaged in a series of sanguinary conflicts with the 
western Britons, the Scots, and the Danes; and before A.D. 
850, they ceased to exist as an independent nation. We 
leave our readers to judge how probable it is that the Picts 
should plant a language, which it has never been proved 
that they spoke, in a district of which they never, as far 
as we know, had the civil administration for ten consecu- 
tive years. 

We shall now bring an argument or two on the other 
side of the question, and leave our readers to judge which 
way the evidence seems to preponderate. 

erected his church at Candida Casa of stone, ^insolito Brittonibus mote.^ 
3. In a preceding passage (Eccl. Hist., 1. i., c. 1.), Bede expressly describes 
the frith of Clyde as the Boundary between the Britons and the Picts, 
* sinus maris permaximus , qui antiquitus gentem Britonum a Pictis secer* 
nebat. ' ''Antiquitus secernebat* does not mean that the Picts afterwards 
gained a settlement to the southward , but refers to the subsequent occu- 
pation of Argyle by the Scots, 4. The population of Strath Clyde to the 
north, and of Cumberland to the south, was undoubtedly British. 5. The' 
writer of Ninian's life expressly says , that after ordaining bishops and 
priests among his Pictish converts, and putting all things in order, *od 
Ecclesiavi suam est regressvs^ — i. e. to liis British cathedral at Candida 
Casa. In another instance, Dr.Lingard goes still more widely astray (voL 
i., p. 278), when he places the Badecanwyllan of the Saxon chronicle in 
Lothian. It is undoubtedly — as Gibson supposes — Bakewell , called 
BathequeU as late as the 13th century; and Peacelqnd ^ where the chro- 
nicler places it, is not the land of the Picts, but the Peak in Derbyshire. 
The reference to Camden is nothing to the purpose. He had no better 
authority for asserting that Lothian was called Pictland, than Hector Boe- 
thius — who contrived to extract the name out of the Pentland hills — as 
the Portuguese find Ulysses in Lisbon. 



i:N<ir.r!sii iii-vi.jirTs. [A 

'..* u-s i'i>t c.N.i.'irMilt ill'.! iii^iliiaPHri's*, wli<» nr.- nni«i i>;illy 

■* '/'ii *.: ).)«■ urt'ut 'ji'u<.-;iK>''ijfts . ;inii lo bave LX«-(ll(;iit tra- 

i'<»ni^l inciiKTif-s. "IMn'V ^vl•ro wi'il a«-(iu:iiiil(;>'l \sl<li lli<! Sc an- 

.'•.'•■ •ali^. '.N'ii.'i.l ilH;V, ;ifs \v«"ll ms iliv Irish ;Ui(i tl'i* \\'<-!.v|i. 

i'.s- . ih.N' rail Lo<-liiiMih'^'U-li : nuA !ri\»- .'t'^** .^-uii'lry tr.-uli- 

• :..- :>{:-uctiii^ tl;-' ( ■■ uitlir.' jvh !■>* I*i<*t>. jKit. ti«» tlK*\ i-V'.'i 
•<5 '.■■ J i'.nvd'ufl Sr-ift. '>r tln'ir laji.i;iiM^H\ hy 'Itlji r .»!" tli')>:i' 
j»}. =!;.riiVir.r.'' Nn K-iu-Ii lliiii;;;: »hc\ -'i ;,.ii!.M-'y -ij-ply to b<»tli 

V -y :i." vv'*ji as tlii. irl:?li. AljiiiK:, Arii'^ri'-Mifa, V'liii Wt-lsii 

1' i.-v. o.Jiiilosoii will rli.:;irlv an«l s.-ii isr.n Tnril-.. «-\j-I:i!.'. \\\\\\ 
''\ y^'-.A:' ami tiiiip^iie .=/W S.'f.ont (.luii-.: to i><- .-c ^!.: il u\ tU-ir 
<'':i-. .' i:.<:i^:^ljl;<:in;"s. \Vi will itlmn^i |»: Mijii^" to ji"ii«. ■.•■ i) hi.- 

i/.ia.' .;;ir^ y\i Dj*. t^-i'niosuii's j '■;riijiin-.: ;>, iL.'.l ihi* Tids 
v.'.' Sfaihlinj. V i.'m j>oo]»l.', .•?|K;;kii):j: .-. iin;. r.ii^o jdiniiral , 
"V ■ '-V so, V itii !«'f.'l:nMiiiv li' tJ'is !«,uJ\ v.«'!'c. ih. »;i.si'. 

H' -. with <*OMtM]t'Tl('r tl.'li lh<' J »>vvhiml .S""uli C.tlUH'l Ijt: 

i'>' .'-r. if hvr'uJniit, lor thi.< jir-iii r<;'M,i'. fli;ti it js no(, 
i:-. ■■ . "".>• .-^tjMr. iiirt; aiid ''.i.-l'. :i i'"^viMi(!J..;'\''.\'.i j'.i:;'- ft. N 
^^i!J . !•'■ No.-sc rxtnK.t.iuii ;^ iil--iijii.'.iii.-li=-' ''"oiii .'■. '• H.;rs:.:.4n, 
IVi-. ic. or i^axnn ouo i;\ s<*vci'.'. ! iii"'Mi iv ,•^.:•.^l^^,•^i .-M'.! an- 
'■ii'ir-v'- I i...':ri!"ia» iti<'-- ji, a'i Mn.* l.-'iur ii;(* .hiiuM'' j-i^lch) 
'' ?i -! iliivi j)ri)j>(-:-it:vr ti'ins. ,'. / ., iJii'i:.., .-u- kTujiiL,; 
'^i:j.-Sr\., ;•: vvnihi;': i'/'i;^., -lir k!f;j. In L'r; >^-jr.(li!i"ivi.\n 

■^Hii. .,..iv<.; , aiuilo^on.^ to t1\c .<'///'/.< .•'.v.///" '.•■•.• v ■;* liii-. A^a- 
' ' :■ a.iii i-iiir'*: <•. //. - - j«.'«-!ai;<iic , /.'••./■ /^// , kisii^' -■ i :i'.n)i 
.'."'.'<. i.o kiiiii': Drinish, ^:'in:l, \\x\\\\ ■ - /v. ,,//••= . ihr ii\..d». 
*'■ iv. !rn»^lic. :Jiid il.-i 'li*>.r- iMl.;jits ti'-i-.- is a i-i-.njuu pa.-'Siv. 
■;■";•• ■ ■'/.• :•/>■/>/, J. lov'-: ffl: I'Is'.fti,/ . I ;i';« lov-. f" ; ia .■•';• ;! t. 
'■'!■■ . ,, WW:- »Sax.oii !aii;:Tia^^( s l!:.- j);-->iv-( Is h ■■■.i' d ij} i.li<' 
|'i.=- ' I'av". i'-iplc and tl>o \rv\) .^ui;stMiiti\ r- , iikf. iLr (Ir-i'nK'it 
■'■'!','■. /• //rik't'C/, Tli'j a1»(.'Vt', a- v,«il a^ tiiiiin -xrid-ai'iM'-s 

'■• ■ •nO.STailC-; ;MKl tOj-ul (d r'-.:; [H'oooiii: ;ij:ii iiV" J' 'I'a:^. 

I)'- ■•' risniviU'iis iiv I ^ari'^li ji':i Swi-ll.-ji , jiiffv ^>^•: :. ' 'Miv 
ji"' I til 'iteration v-irli Low ticrniJi;. .i> i\i lii- u-.:-! u'- 
ei'i.r {• • I.iuJlc moiiniiHUit.'*, ;iMtl It \> Ji';j.' - -i'"'! • I'tu a j.^r- 



!.. •. hp obipctL-'l tlirsv a's' i::".!i lii" :/.'»v':n. 'rj.s . hr,"'. <.'.ii! a 
. ' " I •rjr,:i.' "liv^-n Ly \•)n^ Iri-'' to flu: l''-.-!.':. I'...-., 'n .•■v(v... i- i! .♦ 
!r i.i :ipfiel*jilioii, 1)-.»1 n r.cni. vt' .■nit' ti'i . <'.»,:.<:•■;' ''/.''■ •/ '.■...»-.% 
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or am" of ilh'ir jsuliuniinnto ili:i!."rt.-', \vitli«»!ii ]M'rct'iv:ii.:: J 
wlifit raiiiily tlii'v l^'ioiii:'. lit IjowIjuuI Scotch, on rlip i.ui 
trary. w*-- iH'-«-t with TioU.iii'- oi' th- UiuJ. Tiion.*. wi- ;ii! 
not the siMalloi ^l^^l■,^os nl" .1 jni-i|»-)sitiv«^ i:rli,'lc mi* a \ii- 
sivo voicf;; and lh<* |n'4nh»iiii>. i.'innivil.-. 'ir.il iiiukI. ul tli 
pMrticloF» ])hiiiily ]>olt»nu t<' ;hi' Snxoi: ;';iniiiy. 

For tin; pi'iKjC i)t thnsi"* ;i:-~. » tu.n> \\<: r'.'i*« " our re«nle?> ! 
iho ^r.'iiiiiiiars of i-rinjin iiii:l liaf^k: n'M-i'viiij: to tiiir.-th- 
tliP |»rivil*\iio of s'-.viij'r a. tVw AVunl^ al».»uT Si*«itiish jn/r/r • 
We, :ihall [jrclaor «)iir iriii.irh-- .\iiii an cxTr.n.t 1V0111 ;\ wml 
\viA\ known h- Dr. .Lui.l.S'.n , in th- •i<.|i(t ihjit- an arpUiiJ'- 
fV;un«U*<l on ih" ])rii.«.*:j»lr»r'. ili.j' lai.l l.»\\n tvill Ijavo soi/' 
^V(;i^•ht with Inin jiuil hi.s disc i|i|;:>. 

^'.riio particlos, c.v >v iiif;c".l w(u«K-, .-i.^s ib«-y ^i.ut' hr*.«'n iloiioisiiii- 
atcd, are j»r(.'iViro,ii ni j'r<M»r (.f tii^- afiOiiiy hrtiviu-n (ivo»'k jmi'' 
(jothic..* for •H"'V(»i-:ii vj^si^ur.s. Ti-cso ai-f ^-'n'Tallv »»1' il.^' hi^l'CM 
aiili<|iuty- ni'St i.T ?h' •.■! 'h;iviii;r rc-f-lNrtl in* u* ostab'ushod f'vriii 
and accoj^taiioM in Mji-cs ]ni*'r t > il.«;! «•!" iii.»-.»ry. ''.Mioy .'O'' aV-' 
in'O'C ]»ejinaur!it i.ii.'ii ni'.).-< ^>lllO■• tiM-iiis; l.cin^' constantly hi ib'. 
Out-Tin^ ill*"'* i!'<*. {■oi-!i|M'.">it.ii>ii i.sj' iiinny t»ili''v '\,ij1;.; ^ r.n.sliiirn'j? 
an e^^f^onii'tl i.j'tI o)" "v orv roi^nhir ]an::inii:'i', an I dotnrniiniui: tb 
niCHuinir of every }dn;'.sr iliat i.s t'lnidoyod i.t fvinv^s our lli.tUgMs. 
Thoy arn als*' ]l^'l^i likr-]y tti ho niirt.iiict.':! into anj»th('r hingungQi 
hf'causo , from the various and nici' -^Iiailrs o? tiiu-nilication >vliii:b 
{.hoy assume ^ they arc l^ir ni-'ni uninrolliL^il-lp *^<) fi r(Mj;;nfn"*s than 
tho nnir<'. naino.s ol thin;j:s •■>r nf actions j and. nh.l!oui;"h the la?t<'' 
from vicinity or occa.-ional inii-rciniry;.* . are fr«'«.-ipnt1y ajlrptcd 
tin.-- is rai'c ly the ci^'^ m.s to the particU'sj h^causv tin* adopt : 'ai 
thenv wouhl j)!oduco an impor'ani chii-j-co in d.o vcr-. strnctarc •: 
a Languajijo vhicii lias licon orcvioi.isly fornioil.'- ■ f-r.^ii'^sort. Jier 
?in'S Srtjf/tirns, j.. 'J. 

All this is V!';-y rxr.'lh'ni. ■ ;; ' fnrn'difH an iiilaliildo cr 

lorion tor (liicini; M^*, .••.riinj.;-- :d' tor.xra'.s, Wh«"«.vor takf 

thf tro'iblo to coinpf'.re ti'.t*. |»aiii.j.'s • ..;.-pf'«-.ially tiio j>ii.ij:. 

propositions and j'iniiniis'tions — in loolaiidic and Ar.o;!' 

S}ix<ni — "will tiiid ^nt'(i.'.:"ni v( .^cnd.'janc'' tv» pro^o ihrd the 

j,r.:' kinfimil t»n<jn,!s; and <jdiii-i.' !i ''is.^ijijTJ.'u-i^v to '•■how tl'= 

• •■ 

tin'\ '!•> Ji'd l.;d«'n^ to -.In' Sfu)i'- ■liti.sf')!! ol' tii. ^Tcat (irrmn]- 
faniiU. .Mauv i>;irticl' s in rlu- two !.'o^iiai:"s are i(li*iitii\i 
«n' iM-ai'lv .-o, in snUid. and nntaiiiij.:'-" 'I'i'i'V '■-^' '>-'f co"*]!;'. 



'■ Ith'oonis »:it.liei ;n. cxtrrtvulMiHr; iL-'ir.n'*o m' .»//'■'.;/. ;/,v/ i-, •sou rl;.-. jiiii 
iiv 'Wf-'.t'VM :j <ii('-k aii;! '.'itli'i;, j'.»i.'. iii)t !> «£■ Tl\,-t b -t • o-'U liOv Kii 
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i.L;r.i. l'"='t (liibr iiia-'. i i.-illy in t'«.«iii — -iwA 'imiiv «>il;«'r> 
•'•• 1) *liihi^- iu i,'OijJiH!ii: [)rovIn«< (.'Ic.iilx tb;u tii<. t^v:« h'iln-.s 
'=' .-r.:'k''- tli.'So l.-miiiia^ios iiiu?t. liuvr Ixi-n Iwi;:; liinl 'vijlijy 

:.':;v;rt;^/i .'lO/r I'lanrhini; oil' iVoiis lip- j^.ircnt ^lovl:. 'I'liO 

^('. '.^ ^'i'V-.-l'v ri*'.-.!' \vi'!» n'SP'Oi. t«' lln- 'b riv:alv» \rr '\Mk 
* . *' . * . ' 

f '.-a- I\":j;;iisii [inrtii'b'.^ sIkw ji ilircu-l ib-^i.^v-ii iVom An;^- 

-'.r^x-.i.i ; niiib- 'bo.-n mI' n-'iunJiri^ Jiml >\vvhi<;'» ;ir«-. \/llli 

-xcrjitioii of ij I'uw 1-.UWIT SriX5»n ("jiiis. :,-•. unvni.ivo- 
.\]y friJii tlic loci.'iT'iic. I'iVrv sir.Mtii !■• r c": sjc tli.it iIh.-. 
fr,.:sii prej)Ortit».',. //a/.o</ |^;'t»n{i*a ; i:i lic^t from Ani;lo-Snxoii 
'7' 'f'ff . but iVoiH ]t:c'l;indic- UiUdlL or "'//^///: fim! lli.it tiii., last 
\.m\'.V\ [..o?^slbly bo ibo parent o!' our lliiicii^'li Avord (nj(fin.<f\ 
■ •?'. , ;. rlio ].ov.!;r.^..i Hcottisb be- trit'l b\ tliis ..ritcrit.'ii , i\\*- 
*.'-J:r vv iJJ b'j anvthini;' Imt ltivi>ui\'i!»l<' to ili«- th»orv •>[ li.s 
*:.'.?i'li:'aviin; orig'U'. The |»r(.sciU'o cr nbj^«'iH •.'..' of .m b\v 
S'.-r.^-: ]>nrtic](;,s ]»io\',.s nothin;^ tlori-iv--. oitliOJ" na%. i'iio-j 
^vlii'.'ii jiro "wantin.'.'- uiav i)a.vc b'-'coii)'- ob>ub:ic, aii-l lii(;.^c 
wl.lcii a?;fually occur riji^'ht ])o i)itr'«'liu</(l by Un .1 Kaiiisli 
'uv;\,;'0'..j. l.*,ut the oxistonoo -of a iai'i'.'.-. ina.rs {>!' words of 
l^'i^i L'l;«^t. wbicli nr-.ver wore K*i-bti)ili(.. b»ut iiii\ •; iboir iiu • 
il«'Ul>To.l ounntcrparts in An^lo-Saxoii , iixos tho cbarax^t'.iv of 
'I'-' uii'lod t;'.yoin! all coiitr'»t*:'r"-y. 'A'n eonbi f^ii'iilsb v. k.:»i: 
lis- «.;!' sucji tt-nij-s; w.v \\\\{ wx, proj^ont c«nit(.n»t Oiirsi'lvos 'ivitii 

1 i».'>" «.>f I'he most orJiiiarv and i >; viitial |)i\j'tio!(':- Iu An:.'!''- 
U'x^.i Hid ieelandio • ■-- loavin .c it to on«- r;-.Tdors •uvj-iit ib-: 
LV/'-s-.i' lo .b2c-ido Avb'jtb.cr rbc- Sv-ottLdi iVjViiv.'dont^ aj-o miouj 
iC'MiS fdlied to tjie formor or tlio latter. 
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5^ i:.'<f.f.!.^ll blALLClS. 

En^^lish. Anglo-Saxo;i. fcehmaii.*. 

•soop stnia, suua finmi 

when i'\ jj iiur; iia-i . f r 

how In u , Ini liversu. 

Wt: (Id not lliiuk It in»^ts.>;«ry t? ^ivc tin* Xor'.liumliiic' 
tovms, iih t!i<-'y ar*; in ^^ciicn*! incrr: «li;jl(Ttiri\l variatio* 
(ron\ ;^out]iern Imum-nIi: ex. «^r., *////»/>/ for al>oui , ntnanff Ki 
iUiR.Tij^i,': Jiml ;;('iicT:illy iiUnti« .il. or ivjirly >o . \^lt•t ih*.* (.m\. 
laud Scotlish. \V(r a«liiiit iiiai a nuiiilM'.r c»i ^•arriilc's ui*«*u 
in. tiii8 last iiaiiH-cl diilt'ct ^vlJic•lI ar«* nut t'oun-.l in njiKlcr: 
.Kut^'llsli j n^>r ran it Mir|.risi- jiiiv «»n': a'.'(|Uainlod with th 
liisftory of the l>riti>li islands during th*.- liinth an-l tW' iol 
lowiniT t.'tMitMrio.'^. ti» ii.ni a i*'\\ of Soa'iulinnvi.'su doscciic 
osprwijiliy ainon*; tIk; ailvi rl.K. Jlnt tho nnmler ol* aiicitii 
and radii-al pirti''!* .- jjcrived frmn tl»is source is ;ijnch frinallc 
than mij^lit iiav- l.«^<'n ('\[)coi<*'.i. In fa<'t, wr ci«Md>t wliet)- ■ 
J h". Janii' .son's I )ir1i(>n{iiv furnisliis six sini]»le |»rt'po.sitiuiJ 
/•nd coniMjii i.i«»n> iii'.vun'.v'K'aiJv oj" Mmse oriu'iu 

Tlie t vi(U noe fni iiislifd h\ tlu! j»jv]».».siti(>n //// is 8'» SiV«..v.' 
that "vve coahi )>«:• con'crnT to r«'Si «)nr east^ (»n it jiIoiip. Tii"J" 
]■- ii'.it a vt >ti;.-;o of t!;e wor*! ij- Sejmdinavian ,"" eitlu-r ;<> ; 
.ve]>arat'! pjutit I.; or in e«.»ni|)0.<ition. \\\ Lo\v!an«i Seottisli " 
is extcnsivcdy t.-mpiMy* d in hotli capaciti^'s. and oiUct-^ in 
tiinat'dy into tho vejy striift\ire (»f tlK* huiguaj;o; often coa 
lesiinji^ so rl«»^'h 'virii iiif* fe]n>\v-nioinh( rs ot' a eonipouru 
V'XWx M=; to \)'.'. ^^'1h «iiftieiiit\ di.stin.i;uisln*d. \\. is fciulticii;*i 
to ailegi^ tin' f«»Mo\vin«4: v:rn;n idar t= rnis in proof i.d" lliis «!! 
sertion: ril.'ntui {saj>ra) • o. d., //. or '///-Ix-.-nian : hifl \Mr\t) 
bo-iitan: hcu ' innrr ajjjirtnwnM , be innan : /'/// ( lUiter apar' 
mnnt). (d tin saine. orii^iu ti- f''ff •'\\iTln»uf » : to sav nothing o 
l;i''tt.<f. lnf-tn':^i . /"/'•.'. iH'fhr.' ^ jui'l a. uiaititud'; of oth.er? 
T«» s'lni up \\\(' iiiattor in a snnill coin[)i>ss. we shv ^ me^ 
<'on1idcnti\ . tji: iftli-tvrdy ('liri.-r'a.i stMitinn'iil Mi't /"y-/'/fr/ir>''" 
be ''y-(/''ft(-^ ,' -nnl ihi l.mdiiar li«»i!' rlinl ■ '^vords ///// )\\v\ /w 
Hr-.'. ..,»;nuino "^tt'iii^li nlir-'^ •^. Sv.-.-Ml,<h i> iiot »nd cai.ir.iii ).. 
ii Sfandin;»vi w- 'iir.li", :.. 

'JVit,^ s::v> l>i'. .iai:i'.i,' , " :i i-annoi !'«» a •-.ialeet of iIh 

' 'I'd tliosc N '■'• .mHim;'';.' !lu' iH" r," ■'■*: IS a i,r ■::\ \\\ •■.•.'■i-^i fin^'. Svc'lii:Ji 
\\v fi.rily ,'i{}\ I i«; .•■)!?■.•. 11.;-.' |«.i-.-.i:'- !t.ini >{..].;»•.. !'"s .■\<^«'!uM.* Maiiisii \Hv 
tioDiOi." : ■ - ' 'ilu pf.i '.i«'',c ///' I> .. ii|f'j-t» 'ii'n ■»». •■il \v.'>.«! iVijin t'w- '...'rnrr:.:!" 

IK'folv all t!»0 Nwl-d- i'i<!iipo'.'.U-l\;I Wj'.l 't IvYH .V. *: IV. '^iJ fhcOl lljf; l':.'t; 

• • • 

\ ifiil'i 111 'i .111(1 eijrii*' <iu.'i. " 

'"'■■- \\v iii;i. • jcs^ .'bs«'r\ii, t;i.\». jIk- .'u.."!!;!! ■ "»' :•-..- -e. ;«•■ •• s j''iroi;;jru to tin 
>Sit;iii(liiiii.\ Ian clJi.'i'.'cts a>- tlu-. j>i'tj' .si'i».'. •//, TIi^ i.u'l;.'.i'i!v verb is i».iv 
J);iuis}i Vf/'fi' : Sx^cJisJi i'w7v/. 



•:x(:.,:.N-i Pi vi.nrrs. 



r • ,r- {:\«r hh >f.r!i'il J;"o»:., li.rj s'sffih-m part »»t tlic ishi'i'l. ** 
J: • \ •, pi.iit.lv ]i -I'l '.v. irsf* •Mi,.i'v svliitli i..'i',;.8 »»«•«: cv'^a^v 
;• /• :•'* ill'. !>'.> • »r".' ; h ,.j.'":.ii:.»n. \\ ' !-n..\v \\\{\\ {\\v .^pucrh 

■ri;- .: ■ 'IVr?!* : )Mi w- know •?•) Im;:; ii -i.iiuls bi tii«' «!uschii 
.j'^' ••:v !.^.» 'ii:.<. ^'^i-'l 4.»'- sir! l-Jiiik , 01 ■•: • 'i'« ,> ^ni Hh.: Tvno : 
• !."\.--. m I'.K-I • -]iU«' ih;i» S •ri^i:.!!.' i.iu »Sa"N* r vit!; .-v 

» "J 

7M:"1'(i:t JV 'j'l:'-* ■''''!)«• (li?)''. tl tl"; J^V') •.*'.; {' ••■■M»'l.- • "'i;. ulc- 

':.!.:.• :"i-- ]>»i'" Stan^-^ri •\ cr ih*" •.•t:.-f; . ' i »■• -"^ i; ;!•• im- ^-ii 






:: • ,. !*.!ir/n '.•'Hiitios.. '.»iiii:!i • -^ ■ •>■ :.si- ,s« li hi ^ pcopk <":"i^'ii|. 

•••)•!'• *'tJv iViir'.iiiai' tlsro.viJH.ii! il: Ii ".<■ Ilni'nn ol \ o^k•■ 
*. . - * 

>'.i»;'.*. .-.'-ntll •'!'!!]<.' \Vj»;:rt* .(VmI (••i.-r-. vvh«. Vi .*; (!i;:j(''.'t i)vc- 

\ \ i. tjui'e •r'>5fii.K*l iV;Vii th'.' Nui Ji.t.n.'.rsi::!. :ui..l \vl»'.*!<\ no- 
> •:•! tit'to.v'-. , .'.'v;;Vv" l*''i«c-'!':: ^'Uni:- ?•!-• \ :'if.' !(^^■ and I-; '!•. ills 

• )tl'.^lit..•.if^•i !li<>r«'' tija-.i ]5.-:i llir ,..!:iMtpni il. (».!»• '"l:>l 

%•'.• - I (i:>!.'fiui\'«cal •ra'«'-i, as \sy\\ \u •!»• .l;;.!'.i-rs a-, n* i.Ij-* 
♦I'l'*-.'. ''*-l'''"*'-*^* ai.»})i:]lah'<i!s''^' '" ^»:.- i!i-tiva. '•!»•.* ".^'Oi '.siii'i; 
::.: i i .(• •!«'rtln'i'u i Om: tic:* M't'jo ,.»».-*'! "^.^v-cl })v .■■•. ^yuyV nn 
;j» .• 11 »' 1'i<: ^aj.)'- v/ali ii»o.-si- will) i:i!i:/.!'.M! vi.«- i.v.-N «a?i''* of 

•..„•• to Stat- It iii ill." :'»*! lew :«■'.• orVi ^'Ih^ S( olti^l l-(vv- 
•.i-.'> • p'-Nritf^rcfi Iv a !»<•■»[..«• i>i'iui». ally !'»(• ^aii"' ^\'*\\\ 
1. -1 ^vli»i inlujoilf-d IIh.; i.nri:. 'v ]'!i.:iai;.l, ■ i. «.-., n -j!-' 
! .J ^la.'ic- :, X(-»rili?ii!i!)riai! ./.■/'//.-•>, a::«". /-aj-.l • ';U"n<l«..' vxitli 

i'.'.. ..; n«<I tlr D:'.iio-Sax(!-.: ('ia!- • ^ .»i' t?:'-- f»::>'-(^ ..Uv* \\-\^ 



. I 
1; 






» • a 



■ • •..'.. rii il sluice 0(*C''r»« in iln' *> •••.< -t. v ., ;• :' w ; l,ii, I.i ', ; . ; ip., 

.•••,.•.:;.••• . • <"l».«'l^^« 'i !«.■ Jlvi'l.'v' - -.I, «i., I'm w'ls't : \s\.. \\\ 'l. •' ;. ■ »,' .;'ii 
Si • ..'I w.K N'.ir'lu.rrbriai. i>io\n:.t..'» arc «•! .: :•!.■/ iiUi •'..j.;:'!. 






>:.\:.: !su i»i.\M.«'r«;. 



ill rinl^H.taiirO siu>'.llta!i0nus!y «lt'Si .niii! t«' I If JiJ\'S« III .• 

pjiuts i)\ holli (li.iricl-. — '/.. 1). )>.'■" 

Wo ve(M)HiiiH'.n»l t«j J)i\ tlamkrfm's cOi;. i(l«rt».ti*ni i; 

woi'tli llio Avholt^ of l*iiik»'*rt?.»!r.s Ii!.|uiry: 

thno 'oi-fovc invjulod V-!ri-.sliii'«', nwi rL'«I>i''j'l \\ h> su'iji' li*" 
ilx'.nj Is, rnul Uyu-^ U-x.^ hi'on, a ^;ri'jiT juljisixPivr oi |>'m»[i|i ;.. i 
liAx v/u'<i ill thai [iV'» . iivi' , ainl tt '/rr-n .v/./.'/Aj/'i'v '•/' 'ri f f»t ■.'•,■ -. 
[C/tnm, opt/tl Ca/r, n. ..70.) 

This (!<»iiclu(lin.i.^ j^sc rvaliun, cijiiaily appiirabi l< r* 
lunbtTlaiMl and J.oiliian . iVinii-iics ai\ ii:?y ajiil >. ili.^:.! ' 
tioluti'Mi ul' th(t ontifo fjUtstMHi. 

\Vo have* alivatly oIisima^m.I lljivi iw. -^v.^rky^ we h:l^ ■ -p- 
takou iu ri.'vi<"A' Ikp. <• (lili'«4vn.! :1c -i'" -• I'f liii-.-uv iw 
some are iic«u;.\.? iriiv iiMN'iun- l\»r waiu ^i' mat' rials! ot). 
<»n account of th^*. limited H])jM»ituiiili'.« ( iijoyrd ^y tlui'- ; 
pilcrs. Ill })' rusiiiL;- tUcii* liirnbraiuui.-' nf have i'n- pi- . 
i"i)".i\<i oau.SL' t'l s!!iik» al th--:r -.ili'inr' ta(l«>^.;>. ai li ^vW i- 
frc.(iu«jnliv at their i tvm«»loiiic- : tor ''v; » i:!<>ss;i)i-i 1- . 
of/in'uj an ctymolo^iist. \V«- arc- Iku, h-ivvv^'f.i . «]i--.^it.-r ! 
uerntiiiize .-■'.'\ .-rely the 'lei. -is "{' uvi. '-i-.o have (ir>M'' tl 
best, bin. ratlK.r to tiiank tli«M-i for [t <ei'vi\i':v xvle.ir iii: 
otherwise have booK !rrel''i."\ al.ilv h.^r. h^ tlie v.».d*. 
Waehter, "^.Jiivat h.::'* •>;^^ol"ia s; rvari, alifju.aido )>ro«'-."^iii 
Th(r s]>liit ">'.' .scieiitijie -.md ratini»ai et\ ii;««loiJ:y eanu'.; * • 
iirir^i^ among.st us en- h»i'«:, a.i.l ■\^ li' isoviT ihat ].-ty\ 
these vol.uuiis will J5\i[>]'iy li whU i.huwdiWiCx) of lua-iri 
Evon (ir<^J"5e*'i ''^'la.-^.sical i'ierieuarv \)t' tin; Vulgar 'I'-nij:: 
furnish'-s mailer on which a ^kilml iiud pe-*S()icael?>n;- ci 
might, eiiijdoy him5>eit io ^e-d |a!i')t»^-'. 

Honi""*- •)! li'.e e(>nj};ila1ieiir: bei'-.u'e t'.s are hi all re>j =(.■(.•;;: 
ftli'rhti for r.iC; ex.ii:n(h''.l «.;rifi( ism. Among the Fnu'iile!' •■: 
th': most n-snechibh? In \**'\xi\ et Cx.'-jutif.n H: M\, A'jli>r:.}.a 
M*hoj:5hi:'«: 0.1os'5a»y. ■• ]!i.- ^vov■.^.. ar- well S(:!ec!".l . ar.-.', el 
iiidieii.ais'.v illuHtrat -n : ruid Iil.j .■ tv'!aoloo[(.jj; tJ^.oim': 
(•ucntly d'.ji'e.ciive, ave seJiloDi exrr, va^»;aMt Ti-.e iu-^-irtl-ji 
xhr South Lain.'asihiro ^vrrds -- v.liieh b;.'l''a;': to \)\ sj 
di'ih cT — - ^\ '■'Vii I Jiavo ti'ldeii crni: id^'ral.iv to the. \ »iU' 

''■ O.ir icri'lri"^ cui M.ii'hy iK.?>l lo be t-jld ilui» th ; \. >\vln?i(i S«-'>t.!i i 
oi' !.h«! .Mi«Ml:* ..V-^t fi!.\;iy; '^•.".i! rh«i ';in.'xr.i«:.rij i'l '.vl»iiv\ tliey cuisuwiscd, i 

' I ii.HVT. •m. iV\: a pnir of LoMij-in liips 

'i oM- ih.i! rsai' ' Mablier vvi'l- iliy ("'ar.icK Jips."" 
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"!!. !m'«*. Tmi' • jj-i^ ! ■• , :ir.'\ 1 »• r«i- -l-iri 
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'»..-• •:*• •-'» '.. ir <'la"ialifjts .lJl(! ; \!!i:>l:-, \V')«^. \.'i':J« 1!..:^' 

; < . j(,n -x .'i- . :• .\, \\,c I'M. :'!.> 



s i.irt!.:;.:, irJir.. tJiui'.- ji|;c 1 [;'5{:j:" I,-- 
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\. t :>1 «... •::•.• l- "•■'•5 

]•'■>'.■' CMJil'l Im U (ri'liiji-i. hn-i 'Its'i *.'»!•. j'/-/i-|i;ii I.;P'= v . '. ; 

o«\r. .-.r'ir'ct. tl liy ;i}iy i.|m-;.<;ii i.-t. '''.lo^r ;i t!-.-. .. -.• ■..., •:. 
'J.'. '1." [lail \. '•:!«.< ^'»'- ;^'.l|Mi-H;' :...• '• , n,o tiM 
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|;:i 1 i';jl'''t is ihciv. Awn \,'i!.!i •,• ; ' ••,. "■o I ' 
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;>0 ENt.LfMt DI\J,::ciN. 

.sriL'".£!'^;.^tJii(i ^iiut ii iiii;rln !••■ Jiil. ^ii-iM^'i-uii.^lv miavi^od from tliC 
i'tillnwinjr .""'uvi'y: — I. In'' S« -utJ.-li -\ i-^ nf !*arli:viiu-rt , 
j»ul»]irfl!0,l l..»y tli«* Koi'oihI (.\»ini!-.Irsitin : <^"-jk iihiIv tJio iir.it v*.- 
juiii-- - if n ''I't r iffffft ms.'"^ '}. l ho aiici'i- i :s n'lli* rn in •"^trifal 
roiu.iiU-.t'si iiiariv jt* whirh :\y" :still in MS. .;. Mr. I'rorki'tiV 
({|«»s^arv: wliicii i.<, in ;.ll tssoiitiai pniiils. in ilio :»aiiio (li;i- 
Ifit ar> l>i\ ,lanti{'-<m'> i )ii ticnarv, ami ruini.>li«? v;iiuable 
ir.at(iriai"=i for its i*lucifiaTinn r.n I rnr''«''(tinii. 

\V'.; slrtll i.lov«»t.(- iv.<»r«^. >|)a"«' tf» the !a^* l»n«.k on our 114 
— 15'niohoi '.s *■ Arcliuii nml l*rn\iiR'i;il (Tli.<sfirv' — on nreoiiiit 
of till*. «;inn|)it^luni.<ivc'ii'\^> i-i' itN plan, ar.-l nur "Nvifili tliat o 
work AxLli'h lias lon;^ hruji a /n-sitlti'iluni in »i»r litc^nMiU'- 
Miou.M be sixcouT 'i ill :i «.TO(liT;ilib* aii'l .»<isfactorv niaini:*!'. 
Tlh* llrst j»art \\a> ]nil»lisho(l in iS:{2. j. ••.»ni|jai.iftd with :i 
}>voniise tnal iho t«,Ui)V,in;r ]j«>*'tion.- slu»i;M a]ij>"ar nt irjt'.«- 
vals of two inontli;-. li !<. lu»\vp\«r, .so iiiinli '.a.-^iM to pr**- 
joL't tlian to excirnt*^, that tlii- tim.c youi's v-l»i'. ii liavo sjt'vto 
elaps'^l ha^T' barrlv sufHr« l for tli-*. j>n:ilm'tion of jii rt Mm- 
rfLMMjnci."* \\(\ iu'i- "\vith»ii{T inr.ais In ai'iouni for lliis ixtia- 
onli'iarv (Ic^lay: aiil, (i» wnv tin? triitii, .\" -ha!! not uru-h 
r<:*;;r(jt ii , if it irlvcs rh^' coiuluctor:? an oppo'innity oi r«.-.- 
forming fhf: ch-fcttb oi' ih'^r pian, r.nil :ivailin;j; thouiMjIvi-: 
(»f bctti' »?oiuves of iniorniati«.»n ihan I'n.'v ni present pccn 
to onioy. \\'m 'shall froclv point onJ ^hat ^^•^ conioivo to l**'' 
til-.' inip^rft'i'tions f»f th" wc rk . :\\)A sini-« rely hope that uv.i 
o!.-' •rvaUon> - wiiich ar< j'M'inploil hy ^^o ]n)stiIo spirit oi' 
criiii'i^n'. — wii] ht- lai<i n in. -rood pari. 

In tl:o finst phu-.«>, ni- cai noi but vo^rc. t that it has l»f<ij 
lhoT.;iht oxpMliont to publish lli'/ niai'.-rlj«i.; (•olh'ct<^d by iiv. 
iMHiohcr, wilhout anv .itrcnrpi i\\ seloi.tiun ov (li^crilninati^^n. 
Jlr. Boiich<*r v/ixh a infj.st wo.thv raaii. and oxfM'cisoil land- 
ablo zeal and industry in th.o pro.-t cw.ion ; f hi.s favourite 
object. Ho has ooUrctCMl a nuirjiiid'j or words from a va- 
rjoiy of soar.'-i.'.'v. anioij^' uhnh there is nnn-h ihat is valuable 
anii \>oll worthy of ])r:':<or«ation. It i. , h-novor, *.a.>y to 
])or(;(?ivo ihat ho \va.> dr^tici'Mit in rriti-a' .iCinnon. and iiu- 
]".M'foi."t!v \<"»rsoi! in tho various branch. < '>t k;n»\vlpdj»r rc- 
ipiirod i ) the srifniiiic. fxct-ntif/n. oi' a ^'ork of this sort. 
His Iutro;i''.«tion shfovs the'.! his i<]ras of tho ori*:iin nnd af- 

i»l:;Hion -d" lan.ruai..os wore f.UMsnhirW ^oi.fn-'.ii and orronooujs. 

■> • • •■ 

'^ \^'e OM 's'v'.'S ratiicr tli:?{.aii t.'!" li\ iiiir t> <•;.•> 'iil-f:' this v<;'»nn«' - 
I'.'.hii-l;. c<"i'i'"!-i iMi.-; ;lic jv.if^itiir .o <l ;il>ilit, ..i iU vslit'jr, c«'n''I a«.»i Iriil 
\ri hi. i-f u-'-'it « ,i! «-i ■••Mu-..:- ■ i»i- tii«' "All:-!') S.^x 'i! -Oi'l S^'tlhli Laws.' 
l«l\Mi\ilii; v; ivifci-otlinff^. t:-.. p.iilii'i.'riHi JO).! Ill • .v':- .\i .si'liobir seorr.s: io 
be sfu<li'»us«^\ ki|»f h;u-k to Wu ^ "rv l.i^t. iJ'.,;l. -mm'. l" c; pubii^ilirfi. Ki«.j 

'*'• Xo more was pubjis;-.'^'!. Ki.. 



r.NULisii i>i .1 ij i'.>. 



.»•« 






:»ll tli-av iijuu--, C'oiH.iiny iiiiicl» ilii«l Is ro-illy of xahu'. Two 
ol* !i.f.- ccoiiictr-iv (Mr. llunt«'r Mud Mr. StJMiiMi; < {ii«. kiiu^vn 
.i;^ ruoii f»: r •s'Ttnii , n-.u^ \v<li ijn.ilifii'f.l U) t'lunis*; !iiiiti'ri-il> 
J.'oui i.JU; «_•(>. io '.\]iic!i I'cv^' <nii h.MVf afO«.'.ss. M.'miv of Mr. 
>^lt'Vi' soil .0 cuitviluitions iVoii* iIk- MSS. Mi oii; lailMi*- Hl.-i.i- 
V'cs av..' [>«u I'iiiirly inij-nrioii' . .siid ],!.^ ,\mx'o S.ixnij .tyino- 
i.»o;ir»c. .^1.^;. ii'oiu^rajlv »'ir''<Jr: llo UoC.^ n.*;i >ilW rrt.'i.l ■-•» well 

^'*.'//bs o/f.f'O', If li', an.i It':.'-- irii.iw 'iiliui'nTs v. ill ('oll«'f.*\ iili 

hv //v;/y/.s which dt^C'rvL •« ]>l?i(t' in an .Mn*l.ai»- aiid. [.i<»vi!!- 

^•i/'l ui.i.s. ;r.'v , accoiniiaiiici'' with data f;'r ;is*m rt.duin;!' thoir 

'•.luthor rludr otyiiioloi^jt':; .••.re ri^rht or umnr. 

\Vr- rli^»k uuraolvrn bo!i>;d. In t';'in;«'^.- t(» i:'\'' -khu*- &[»*}- 
.■iui;i;s oi th;. works v/Iiid, v,'i» ha.vr ii(ti«*d, h. ds for tho 
?ik»' -f insii!\iti|L;- our ojiticifjiii.-, .ind of [)oiiitmi. nv\ :;oino 
^«'\j'(..-.s wln^ra.c tlii.s ]>art «»f om 1 !»i-:'uai'*o ma. v^ h-'. ilnistnilcfl, 
i»i:«i |.i\:? ];ithnrio bf.M-i\ "s<'d impi.-ric oily, or not a.t. all. Wo 
t'. 'ix-'(;r'.: WfU'ii our rondoi>, tl)at '.vo arc- a-< at to orr-aiv a 
iiHi bfv 'f purros with (hv di^ '•!l>'iili.ii.s ;x).m^iiI v.ordv r.iidi -v*! 
'- i-s, io nrdor th.'it tho>o >.]:n have o • roUsli for sao's niut 
•■''■s M;iv ;»r''.coed //^v .-.v//////// io tli«- I'jxt ariiidc < )mi- tjiio- 
t:i'-«.'i:r, jji» I'roiJi l>ouoh(*r'"i iJl«^^.^^•'.^^. ^A\.\^ not othorwl-c 



Aa\')m{N, OUXDO'.IX, 0J.\- -lONXhK. 

j'i'i*' »vuL*d ap»)ears in yvx <^^.^^^'^i\v\\.'^. \\i oi;i"- «,!• :r>{i •!if- 
f"V<"'iit .<i>a]iOvi, ^i\{ cci'ially '.'.orini/i. Th*- irn! !«."mi i« 'imhtruj 
"V '"./f/' /'r • (lull., ruitifnnnx A '.••:*. -^'Vx., Hfi'-'--- jt , 'Jorn»:;ii, ///'- 
'•''•'. rii" wor«l is s:iLi,n*iou>;\" i'.'f«''r!.,Ml jiv So'-i.nell":' !•• ilio 

• • • » 

1''. -p«'.-i;i".! tnihT , anei«:jjUy d'-iioiou- '''jdr'^rit ■ (•..•.iij);\-*o .'-^ari.^- 

''•'it, Hitler \'- l^at., infer), •{. 1. th-"- ini'r'v"t.'.)-i |i'iM')d ; ^vh'udi 

■M'vo'.iiis foi it.s f:on;ot.U!i'.-^- '\ »5«»t! i;- r. I'.r!. . •" li-o for'-'Hooo, 

*'■ • 'iTir'.i- (;i!v(.'U al liiai ^ir-io iij-vl .<! >!)• • i.woj- a jj-n'o.' I;e- 

i"''i: .I'.jo'.. and ^uns?t. it >?-i'n?'-, ij. .Jo tVrnn.. -.'Oi;.-.- In 

'• ■.!i':!!r-: . i"!(hmr,iiKiui , aoiOur jl^uc. .civ. ):<,■: In :iir- lart' r, 

i-ii'i'.: IM la. (\'olu>|^»a), wliLi.' *\\" L«'d.s are >i.\A O' o. 'Vf- Ji 

v"-- i .li'* day into four i.iiris - KU'rf.'fn . ii-.oriMi li' ; n'-Ui-ti: ^li'j^ 

:"/•;(..;: '.uflrri} . .••.rori!r'.»n ; ;!l:'n. vN-i.in'.. Tii !.a»/v-^ l.irv 

:• liM "nnihtifli ai.prM.udi'Mr. i.i»'.-i la-ails to th'' *^*-l-'i n'' :'//», 

,".«:••?.•. ■.•; fVna.-.iiidlv iTS(l\'<'.t , :\: m' lliini- . ^ ■• **.• . ""itf 

.. /. ',':.—. /J ,.' In-:/ ,''/;>0n.*\ \\'. i'ali\< »' m!>;.m' . •r::-\i.'i» 
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KN<JIJ:SH J»l AI !'.<.T.S. 



*AM)r.ii. - - A •■.'Mni.oh o,vj«r(v<sinu «ti Soiiu»r.scl shire l''»r cleaning 
the nlioy.s h: ;• p«»ttil»'C»-e:ii'!'.ii«l : i, iv, for nrdvitnf iIitMn , ^r }»»itting 

rxra hufft. ria\:nj;;;i nid-'-- . w hur«i\\. - \\ \< r.i>.*!.rtain wiic- 



fVrr-'l tn ii. ;i!:'l fl(» iH^l viiliiri- lir cut an «"!i!'t lH»nj.r]i v. itli 
\A\i fVil'iii^" -ill il'i 'r kiici's juiii lliru'r'. ;i>i.M.!L; iM'rn.i^fiion. 
Si»\oraI tr;'..Jiii'i-:> . w tin- oul»i!"'t ap' ;.ivi »• in 'l^!iii!» s 
*" l>aiiJ!ik<- I'.''!'t'.M:'.'i'ii / |»|>. \'A'1\\^1 . 'X\\i* w -■''\n\}\i\i\i:<\ of tliis 
IivuitIm.!' ••■; ''"itv tM ji (..•■iH'i.-in lliUii;hli'-.;ui is iioi ^ litr]-? 

• •1 * 

mrioTss. 




* .A "\v:i!rr ill ^^!n«\v •!«'ii rc*mn>. A-:':* . i- tli" »ruii«' 
j\?)ni!'.i i.f i.'ic ■;.■•'. n)"ii k".iu' .'mi! *!t'jiiif' in,".^ none (tmc." 

Wo .-u"*' '.i''i .i^v.'ir" •.•!' i.' • \ '.T :,-'Imv II I i»v the Gf."r!r!iin> 

to Joiioi.' rnnj;;lf.'c. '-rrr'H'. .A> W m'«:i!-. to jt, ju the ])aj-*a'^(J 

first cit"fl - 






Thi* r.'.nn» \ii)ii h't.MM^ lii" (vn '.'i'-as i^ li-; .^'''vcr obvious 
OH.MijL:,!-. A 'lilii^'''!'. '. \«l•...'»".■ali•J^. dT «i>i '•!'' writors would 

]>'. ll-.ap- ■.!«ci<i*' w'i- li- ; r'-.r '•''•'• •. run-:.- il:!l::,- ijafolv ffom this 
Si'Ur.'*, !' liiuT' iiiM'.i c'.-i|\- .,.. il...»j!j) jls,' tiiiMliuni of tlio 
l'^*"!)'. II ',v;..{" \ :,.(' |)u(i'.i_:«' iii I".-:" :-m;«/. All ar<;l!<'j' 

'A^;^. • < .N - \ ■•.'•::\ ■■» «•,' /.•'"•'// v. 'i ;••; . .-. K.njjfi'i* t^uUintfviK 
'1*1 '^i • is ii:il ' 'n.iwh li'.:. li'-. ^.- !■ 1 »- i\ i'.- -I »■.■.'. i|i;-.t \\I:iiii ful- 
!'■ ■ . '■. '•.•/•;'". I !l.{ -ii I'i'iri:; •■« .•.•■."<..] , .; ^ M •.'\ iiJL'. a a ifliUi' 



'.\'-'. 15'Tl r»i Vl.v I <, 



i»l 



.-•IP. '•<•;:.'*(•. :ir.fl ' ^ !m • iV.>ni l!(fl)r«v. -r. iii*- • ^i [>;-i:t- lie 

- i r=!.r-. < '.'I'.ic .•;:"• '»(ttii:»-: // iiid.' 'i iUi -•• t\\,» .mi*'* r;i«lic- 

..• • .'*♦' ••cut. " l>v Mud iiv, \o ii!oii,i, ;.< j'p.ij ri»- ^l.-r- 

..;! I*- . f j'lnj^iiria/i-. ;ni«i 'I'm I..-, .iro «.t" ••« v. ////.v.'/' o.i/i-...: ; »•! 

* . 

•,. .! I ! i it !.-, so ;i-.;m'!; .••Hi*-.! in i '••hi •• tlu I ^ W ••! -1 :i..-n:. cr 



•i:.i':!.*.'ti?o..'s 'i\ no oi''H".i u*- fi"-H-ri}»Mr;ii ; I c niiiilit im- ;i:crn| 
•f - ',1 f i'.nc«''r '.lit !i.'- f-ulr iM-v.-r i.^r. .lu* i\ .\].<' luM-t'ir- 

ff. ' ci\! .''mi! t'"' ilivi'j.-d- ot ill*' v.:jI)!ic <\ ;'iyii.'l}m- 1^;ll Mr. 

•••:"-,"'l l;,n 'vlulp-c. i;r:":i.'l '^^" il:!.^- . ^'^ .' hw- :;*.\«-i: all 
.V . a!"'^l ov"i'l(*;'.(l:'l .\ jsiil. '\.< r^-:«ii*. \i'.!!i.'i"i»«f with a Ln^c 

.; ••<•; V-.' Vi><']i <:i MrHl "l'!"rii*(»''S l^':l1t«M-. Till j.;:-.»t»li ih!'t J»Hb' 

i. ( h." i)rii>'. ]|'l«' wiii'.;!: «'ii'j:!ir t«» !)• -tvuiiv allt^rsMl i«» ii. 
•.'.;.• "I ijji-^ ki'hl, U) ilh-. I'iji' •s'-.-l.tsic'.i .>!' jh"r«; iiio ''i'u 
V, /».i.' Til'-' Ldik bc't'H'r' u> iirDiV'^'W^ . 7,: Im- >tip:.!'.i!M!it«'n'v 

' .) ' .UV 'ivd'V-.ivv nivtio«,.'-.rl( >^ ;i»l(i C'.'sl'lJO^-.-."; i;i* liil'i-l'. lit ii)'!- 

•: t.ii'- : '. M.":.. . "lu'rofori* . (\im:iI!\ irs.-m c- <^.u'^ aid \i\\\,i u^vr 

: I .*r«;'iil»'r it wIlli s«]"!i '•verv- (la-, wcji'slh n^ .•ii;-\;ii v »•, 

.' .i.-;,'aU(n. ai>>lrc'<'t.. ahut, accii*. Iv , fi'-'i'iitln*.' -, a;*lM -i . ''kI- 

* • « • 

*.'■;>•.*<". ti' «•,' aLi'l a ri'ali'tr.ilr oi' (•«'iri- «•:' '!•,.' |ij;r- ^{*]\. i !•.»» 

. .'M'i>--:(*^- of ra:'in .icstiov-. a!i r.ri^y • ■>!.«•: .-.i-.n. .-••a^.'s 

« *'. •'I 

>••»•:. i-v ^virll \vlrrl! ilnv av* !;••. .»1'-1 .••.$. - - !:■ •v.lt-''* s'iil 
'. ,^-/.r, .//. .- ;v nv>i'i M itl'";' r."i-*!ai'' •.• r ■,■•■. '. .»iri."'. )! •.•• 

:*: . 1 tV«.»a"i[* l.'oih'lirr > AIS''*. Vhi^ Ji^-i-.i-^-. '.''.I ...u.iS:- 

{ u;l. \M'i*k-< i.-'' !o .1;'iN '-• u^^ wli.it A\'<' ^Nr.i;:. .••a.'l Kilt "viri: 

• .• ill. ',».'t, V aur. 

:>. It i> . r ftili ^i"oat*'^v i'.npo:-! un o tj' ' \l.il>H .'. a'd.- lu .!. »r 

:.uis: {«>uns. ( 'orriipll.n)^ li!:''iv to ( r' atr r."' 'Iil'li(.?ir.v 

I*..'- h., I>ri.'iiv iioti<Ml, in <>r'l(r to rctVr 'IiOii \o 'adi in:'? 



N 



sut»n*«-; out tlioF.r w iiu'Ij iiiv( r. c '.w» •litiiriili V w!ri!U\\:r >i."ii!^ 
bo ]»t»ri'in]»l<'illy r-i-- '■ 'I. In tin* ui»-4.iii<'«{ ni-tliL^roplij .' 
th«- ini'i<l!'- «'»!;'?«? i*- \'«"i ^ '"^ **\'u*\\ ioutnl in ii.Jt' a t|«»/.«'ii .it 
t'en-nt slia-n-.s ji!l . rrnurt". . Int. • .i^ilv ii{t«'Iliirib!.-. 111. 

* • - 

bltrndin^' thc.««* m'i«1 th" i^'.huiint i. rnis iniu «»'!•* In'*'!"., 

.s\v^:] tlir uork w'tli usv'l'.-sr- nir.ttfi . :ii«'« in i «>)»!"'. m I'r* jm.-. 
l«»::i«*K »>♦' our toni'm- Siir« !v aiiv seli'»««!b<»v conM di^iriN . 

f'lii t!if aid of an a*-.-iioi' al iil»>ssarv: and tii«- sliunlo idi.*-« ; 
aiioii , \\m\'. Miir jMMvincIals 1V« 'jii«.'nt!\ Mmii i!r- .i^nii.;? 
woidd liavc: i'r(*i.lud«d all ];0C'Ssity t\;i tin inc-ir;i'>n ;•:' -;• 
W'.i'ds a?* u/purf/t , :ihrf*>\ "'rm , ash, anrr, ,ind many jim'I • »' 
tlio -ajup. (.'la.-ss. This int'i.H-riiiiinat*' i "ai»i!:.L'; t«»i!;ct.hi v *y. 
rvorv vk'ious furm found in i\\\ lAA !jr«'\ «;v IMS. n<•co8^avii.' 
cansrs (»nd](.'.ss vi'pftilii'.ns. At'u.'i* a •:,'.». mI ileal of j^rdriiLc: 
about .1 '-iirnijit wiM'd. , \v«' ai\' j\;lorrt'd ti an(»lbor <lisiorrion 
of it, wlirrci .\«' lii-d ui'arly l.l;0 same ni.'.Lci repeated — L-nJ 
.>on I t'ti Ilia's It word liiiilly worth ^i\ inr at all f'CCUi'h i;«.» U-^^. 
than ihr<'i tiia('^. What would .'/ur(Jir"k and Latin b .-'- 
c^)n^ be, if evr- r fn^r anil <*t»!iiu»ti*)u «)!' ihe i«::ddle aiie- 
lia'! l»»en i\;^isn^ted v.itli 'mjii.-iI iidi-iityV 

o ill !*fi\ lb>iH'r^r's j)( iiini! ,)i" {h<* \v»»rl . ti viuniL<T • " 
]nir'dy iS'{ ••;//■'.'// \\u;'ils oeciu'. Thrse. w; '.Mtre«'i\e, ou^il'f »« 
hiVV' \h ( \^ on'itti.'d hv t!:i' '•r«»?s<-)it f'dii«»r.<, .iinee ns ihev ^.v. 
f*tand ih.y are po.-iiiv^. '.•[••ni'.--;!. <. The bct/k \y\^ ci.cfu*.'; 
\\K} )i:*ci«:'nsi\^:,.s to the v.li;!r..vlfr (•« a romitlctv JSentti.sb. tlio.- 
tiuuary — xsliieh »! uu:):' t'- be. if jh« jwii i'.- br «.>r h:iv ^."'J'.-'i 
as a iMndi of 7V'/<'/'''7^v - - a»'d Hir b't^,'- \vi:irh '> :Mven i/ no- 
t(> b U'Jic'd u})i'... I'h'- ;"i!"N\in^- i});'.y ?^»'r\ •• rss a .saiirp!'.; :•! 
the ear«^ au^"' ^l^^li liM-i.i^ved i^i ^Wvi :i-'|>ai-tn!en*. 

MiA>;jii,K , :i.M ' !'. T.i iti.ii 1)1-1 , r*]j/.»iH ii, ' 

1'his dcfiiiiliri; '■.:-. b.jrV«d by Uiur (jii /tJiiions. hi tho -firsi, 
hachlf UKMii^ lo Y'i 'Hi; ..>f h.iii'-: in t!i«* 5^'UM.iTid it is a sub- 
f^tanii'. e, di laiiiuji- ;in. nju shot* or -iij']i( v\ in die third, ljniiih''j 
is ;m.i .ulv..Tb . Mi« a-;!"- ij'inrrfr-cii'-. ii,di}i':ar]u!v : and ih If-* 
f'.nirih, htfiif/h i. an ae.jv;»:^iv-.'; .iignifviiijL:' [•••oi*, aiean , ''.f" 
ri(n;. Mai;y <>r]ier ii:l.;'i'|.rr\;it*:n.t.s .,.r Sr-'tiL^ii -.vord?. i.:-- 
c«|i;:dly d !i"i'e:i'. e. Thcjc \y.\< i.i' ;:A:ii. ha.nn in ilr. im r- 
ilivV'- iu.»ll''i."'i:ii:- tbi'U! and iutt.'rin\ lijij: ihcm a.-^ wol! wh \\k- 
could; bi'- tbi\'M' •- \\y)\ \. ! \ci\-:'= f-r iiivin^ mutilated ;u''i 
erroii.-'i'' :i':v;' ^\l\x>, •««' lM)ii> '.Ily .is'ii. '.••.in.'cily exj»!ai>ied \: ' 
\)i\ laini(\^(isi s^\-?;!.:(.L 'v,vntv vf.-ivs {i-o. 

\' (; imrini*.;: !li'-.-«' »bi;.'tf:, in i» <' l:0}'« of iliidr o' ir.ii 
a\'«.nd'd li' the •eaiair.i -j: ir.-ilii'ii nl the woik: whieh, afte?' 
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or sonnntr (^inkcL 1 1 is ritcJitlv il«*>i;rril)fMl bv (A»t«jrav(* as 
sf/ncJi-mr/t . bciii^ usi'd lor tliiil }m^}^o^i^■ n\\ :if'i'i»unl. of the 
Vvlutencss ot" the Hour | coin|)«ire (.n. linvkov; Lat., lunyiitm; 
Fr., omitii^H , sljirclij. VUv JSc-iUiiliiiiivinn jn-jposition ^/////7// is 
uiikiiowii iu <MTiiiar.v. iin«l lias moiMuvtO' tl.t' mnir if rev ft f ^m 
ill' i^tcoiul svllaL'lr. 

V 

' An; [ NNi:.- — To ^ivf, ciMibCiif. wisli woll to. iSax.ui, finunn^ 

Lyes ftfft/i f (iar»*. lias jrd i>r.r rtyiii(»lu;4ists t^rinvousjv 
:'>:ray. Tin; r"al iiilliiitivi^ is //////////, jukI tiif priiiiaiy smisc 
i\i tho voru is lUit to ^ixt.' i<larf;, but in /ifnnOj nish well to; 
hciicc^ soiiM'tiii.f'.v iii f/rf/nl as •»! favsiur, (niicv'li'rc. \.)y. ,Ta- 
niiosoa,-? int.rrj)rrtati(»iis — 1(» w/7.', aii'i t') 'tpi^rofff itiir . are 
lotaily iiiauiiiis^iltlo. 'I'Jio oM (icrinaij ioriM tjr uitmin is tl>e 
parc^nt o!" tin- iiiodtMii vrrb nninun, au-l tjmisf . l';.v«;ur. This 
J<-a»ling si-nso •»{" fufhtlf/ciirc ^ fnroor ■ tli«- pnniiir.i'iit uii'- in 
ail th'.i (Jonnauic tliab'i'l.s sjiows tli' iiiiprobabllltv of Jlnrno 
I'ooki; .s Hymolo«4;y ot /'//v^/. q. ij., ///.<///. ////// In t'i( hiuip ^in 
a i'orcibb; li.i;!'!. 

^ AxcoMK, a h-Miall uK.criuis .swr^llinir fnrinod uiicxpCi'tedly.* 

Norn; of our nlirors attonipl an ityi!ioJ(i«ry of tin wt»rd — 
nor wouM tnif Ijc oasiiv tuiiml if liuut'^Ml ior iu tl?.o u/;ual 
way, juj/ff scrti'N* IHmtrum. A sli^rlit linrlun^ •»!" Icf laiub'o 
t5;raioinar would lio\\ov<r liav«' taught tlioni lliat. tli'.* mrrnlfd 
particle ii is ^Mjuivalmt to t»ur o//: and [.ur;=!uiii;i^ this hint, 
clioy wcmid hav<^ r«\idily found in Plaldovson's Ltyic»»n -tko- 
Vitt ., vifhni.^ruhitn . uftnarnfim , and liavc. learnt at the same 
liint^ that tin' ^f^miiuc form is o/m omr. T|,(. h-olaiMlii! word 
alM» d'.MH.'t'.s a sudden sh(iw(?r. analoiions to the \ork>;liirc 
and Scottish <lti/rn vium\ W'-.' .>halj take oicajei.m frnm this 
w.»rd 1" dw«'Jl a lllth on the importane^* ol th<j ^/r/r///N f»f 
words in ervn\ol<ii:v. Th-^ Am»ln-^^a\OM svsteni i\\ aecontu- 
ation has ben illustraied with aocurav'y and al»iliiv by !Mr. 
Kenibhi, in a [aper lattly jaiblisln «l in the- '( Jenthjinan'y 
jMagazin?*' f.lidy, l^;}.");."-' \\> sliall lln-'-iore cmdin«' uur re- 
marks to Iceland!*', to whioli the odn'r anciv:nt (iermanic 
innf^uagos bear a jL!:(;neral anal .»^-:y. 

Any ene nho !\)oks into i Lddor-on's licxieon, or a «rit- 
ienl ediiion of ai.v b'(.landic antlior, will n'Tci-ivj* nian\ ac- 
ceiituated A\ords, MUim (if which ar" A/'«//o.s/////////r',v. The^o 
nei-f-nrs df» n»)t so inueli (hjnnto th" rlivthmical hme of svl- 



* Wr are h;inp>-, !>' i.li«.» '.v.'i%-, ti* kch \\V:-\\. fr«. -Ij sjiirit niul int.irrest have re- 
ft-ntlv btfCM iriCu-'C'I iiil» ilu viuui .il/li? timi v;''i!.'iljio ^r^ccllanv of -Mr. 
I'rbaii. 
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lablcs as the nmntiiftj-^ i. o., tlio ]»ro^fn^(> oi' \(»wi?ls lung by 
natiiie, iV<:qni*iitly <M)iv(.'{'liUlo jnt'» 'lipliilMHiar*. TLo'-m^ arc 
railienlly and etyinoio^ically diil'urcnt Iroiii ilm short viiwoli?, 
and iiiUHt bo i-arofiilly di.stinguirtlinl lV«>ni thi»ni in ir;"'cirii;' 
th<' origin and conni^xion !»f av^jhIs. l''\)»' txanijih*, iht. /ncfuf, 
i8 thf^ old Gt-rnian //•'.■. : bnl ?v.*. vinnni, is tlu (.nTniaii //>'//». 
In like manner, *•/!/ is tho Ucrinai' .socio. .En;^. m;///; //<V/r, 
oricetiun, Eng. ?mttir: sft'iy h)ciis, An;;*.- Sax. vAvr; //•//, iid<\s, 
(Jcrman freuc, A few practicai applii ation? i.i' thihi <>i»serva- 
tion to tlie branch of etvitujlo/v that \vc ar-^ now troatinsc 
will show in -3 matter in a clearer lighi. 

^ Fkav , I'HE V , from. ' - - Craven (wlnssun,, ( umbrUm. 

Barbarous corniptionsi many of «»nr r»'aders will s^ay. 
They an; novorthcloss ,i^onuino d< cieenihmiti <^f ilie Scarvii 
navian />v/, jstill prDnounocd frav'-' in l^rland. As a ci»roi- 
lary, wo may add, tJiat in the lc(^landi( loxleuns wo ^lud // 
ifif/n^iy ftf'^'s fcniinma ,) a word to a'l a|..poin\inoe iittoily un- 
like any known synonym. Hut wlun w(^ o'»sorvo t)jo aecout, 
and learn that it is proninmood aw or w by natives, we 
immodiatoly pcreoive its identity wilh the Sanserit tmu\ Or., 
ot^ (i. o., oi/h\); Lat., or/.v; j>n)vineial Ocrman, '-uirx and uur 
own, en-c. 

^LEAon , or Lekjh, a scythe. It inay be from lea ^ meadow, 
and ag^ cut; or Swed., //>', a scytlie.' — lirockcti. 

The first of these derivations, apparently borrowed from 
Willan, is downright naught; tiu; second is sometLing to 
the purpose. Both lear/h and He are from the Icelandic /?V/r, 
falx. The terminating </// in the Norihumbrian word, how- 
ever pronounced, evidently originated in the accculeil vovvol 
of lm\ 

^ LovEit, LoovKu, a chimney, or rfithcr an aperture in the roof 
of old houses, tlirougli which the smoke was emitted.' — Craven 
Glossary, 

This word is used I y Sponsor and Langland. Our etymo- 
logists, not knowing what to make of it, derive it — lum 
consensu — from Oic French f'ottverte. Jt is plainly the loo- 
landic liori (])ronou;M:ed liorri or !hvrl)\ Norwegian, linrc\ 
West Gothland, Uurm described in tho statistical accounts 
of those < ountrios as a S(»rt of cu])ola with a trap- door, serv- 
ing the two-fold purpose of a chimney and a {dcy-liglit.** 

* Dover, to shmiber: Icehir.li.*, ihif,ra, slupcrc.^ — Jamiesnn. 
Certainly not from dnftva , but from dint, nearly oquival- 



* Oomparo tlie Diodcrntilrfokpronii 'ciMtiin* oivav^. ^oi'^ — na/'s^ /'<//**,&(-, 
♦■''liiori is evidently derived froin ^V/v, liijbt — aii'.logous to Vr, htcarne. 
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» \\\ i« .-•' Mil i f! (hiria^ u\m\ ir-.'iiu'i.u' I'Vir! iv 1 1n- -\V\\\r liiiii;'- 

«: \v-.»ii(l I:'. i:.!-.v I.' nrij!i.ii»lv sin. liar Iii^«.i»:<<*>: \V'- 'A>o\r 
V \\' .-.!.•••.■.■ l!.«' [»ov.--, nt" t!n' '^i r..!nlin,i\i;Mi ;■.«■.' -i t-;. :iin' tin' 

••'f ■-■ -i'VN iM .i!.!<,iivr' «-■ to llif'lil l!l ''' VHH»j'..j'ic;il !•.■>••:!.•;■;(•>:. 

.i : i- /:->r-;irkiU»»i-, Liiiil Uh N<>rt!iM»iii'! i;h". r'.nil "^^iM'tcij ha'.*- 

• i:i».v I .''.Si .i pjL'^j rvcil thr ;ni(M»ht NUrs" ;'"ni.i!p.»i:\iii.ij 
■■ . • » • • • * . 

«.•.»«•!- rjiir-ilt'l! »' tl'.an tin' SivciIj-.n .mhiI i\()."Vi';;-iaiis K*">i»;fi- 

ji •. j"=iO ''.,'/• a«\*v nt ■ '\\ \i- s:''lu'i'ii1 l(« .'.•i<:r^"«' tuat , in 

.1 '. •{ ui:i ■iialrcliciJ \'.u*-.lf, il is al«!M- \ i.jviii.-'.iilv j»l;ii « ,i 

..'■ :^ «• /''.'i'lr'ti s^ i!:il»!«. '^r'jii> .-!i-.'l't I'll-.- *''!i Mial*!'-. i»n;' 

r. J. ;••;•'... T'» •U'.nii.lisli a iilllitit"'!'- <»! i'lN li»''l"::I«.'s ■ i.ij' aii-i j.i-v;. 

M :*. •**uv-^usoi» .s (•in(:iulnt!jni . //,'/• >;////■'>■. ..»;'i I:!.-- .{« ri\ alJnj. 

\y -.1 1' .• ^)\(\ Sa\«»ii /////<y.v .I'lMii). l.]'Oil,.'i- iiiii'*':^ jtr''j)M.-('! , 

u!.- ii>t In Mia I »:'.'.. Mhus, '/frs, j.'tiH» , ah<' liici^' ■••.'i:!i'(:i...ji:-. 

•»/•;•: i.r-'jc'i c\t'i!siv'-l\' in rionnaisx i.*. tl.-nr'ti' . -. 'I'ai.i'.itM:- <»1 

•/..••/■''••?•<. )*av'riaii. //ic'/.rr- .'m, .< , a >i*r1 ••! i"".r:i;j'*. • !ir«ni 

ifli i^NOn, l.li'srhfui its , a |»r« .j^n-nis-n <>f ./u' ;/■■<' .i.nK ""^ 

. . in n»<.r«' i. ninsViale-lv l» tl;i p,/tht. I.owlt i-'.-'xi-m. i'nitri- 

ii.::< .'.J!;. llI•'lt^v l(ii<it. i I.iniliur:- . .-•nl S''!iui/, ! ?'.i.' lii.: -j':. f 

. -i'- J '-M'l «.«' ;i:)piosaj:v'- or nr-iinala-h' li i ■; j'Ni/,-.- :'«!j.i 
.V' .sat -.1 nntn of Mr. Sl<\-(-n>ji,j''.> r.:;aivli '.iM '\'>\ ~\\\\^\\'\ 
. ■:! « '. "iHi i\.'T:i'.l in Mn.'iJ' lii-in jv fl-.*/' -i !lictii;]i;:rn»; aiai v^ 

■':'••'. -inal )i </r 7/ Is in> y> //•'////.<//: , hilt iln-. {■••".i. :•.* :.;rani 
. -'i.-ii ]/*v,r.'J., *s!rtoiallv i-.i tho Ai(*i<"".in rx.\.\ i. I 
>• ill' I. li.c.i'P.ivc '.'ii'^vn oi' 1'/ lia.ijn- i»r...'.i k 
V- ?;«N a«-(«r»ling to iiio toIJow I]sii rii'."'-.i: 

Sin-jiiiav. ! ii-- ::1 

l^t ]);M•.■^.■.JL. [»l»\'ij;r-, l»V;i--. ii, 

1: "'• I'ip.arkab'v liia.t tli'.-. ]^i'rii;:« j^laral rcf-cnil'liTS \\v 
i'i'i.'.i"'. f-.:i'ni /.f\'fA:}i , 'ii'lcf , '(/'/'• /i ^ niuvli i)\ori\ iicaily HnVj^ ' v 
*• I .'i«»^^;' ■C'ni h'/hifh. n'lj':? ai'c man/ V".i^oi;.s I'or ) ."ii^ •'■•... _• 
i-, : tl.r ".'rlttOii Ari£:,lo-J^a\-:in , iii(.u-"h ]«'i h-- ;■-..'••.■•■ all • . . 
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01 llNl.i MM bl\Li:«"lS. 

,sni»ii» attcnliniK Ah aftinity with tho (iroc-k aayiq ih possible; 
bnt ]:ol (.'iisiiy pru\ cil. \\ v, ai.l'luco llie wonl c-liiefly for the 
sak«" ut' pointing onl «*i rciuarkablc eoiiiufxiou bitween oi:c 
.>ci of wonis ilt.'uotin^'- .sharp nr thorn^v objects, and a sciond 
.si-/:llViii^ hftlics i\Y rvptili'.^, which runs throtigh spveral 
lan{iiiM^*"ca. The I'olhiwiiii; , ////rv alia, may sitvo as a spfcinv 
eii: — k>aiis« ril . ahi , a ><-rpi."nt: < J reck, iX^'^^ txtivciy a vi- 
]fcr -- l/Lio^-, a h«Ml;::«']H»^ ^J^'^-'V* an eel, (<oini>aro Lathi 
aiif/iifSj uff/niifft < )M ^iirinau ////r, a sc-rpciil;') l>avariaTi, 
r/«y67, a hei>*. Hy or «i;nll!y: <i«ri!i;»n, /v/r/, a Ir-ec-h --///''/, :i 
hcilj^ehog; Irelainiii': i'f/hr . ■. sii.Mki'j (IcH-lie, ^/vc* a ser- 
pent: rasf/, an «cl: /V^v//, a ti^li: \\'(!l?fh , haU-aatf j^'* a porcu- 
pine; haU-an'if, a hcdp-lie^. TIm' ilennan igel , iMMlt^eho^, 
(Ang.Sax. /////,; i:? unihniljt'M.Uy .vo caHcd I'roni It.-^' s^liarp 
th«>nis ( conij.arc Ti'Utt)nic t'linUt ^ w l.arr-'w : Latin, ucen\ 
An*^'. -»Sa\., nfla ^ .lri^ta. crir'ir.u.-. ) ^Ex^voii i.^ pmbably oi 
coLMiat'^ .-li^irnu'ation. /-jt<rj tjrK^/^'r^. /v/r', a h?ech, and f.v/r*/, 
(b ^ail-tly, >ccni i-» kiivt: their nanie^i from the .shar]niess of 
their bite; cyxtAr^ :\\n\ mijiuUn lV«un tlie rcM'mblftnce to a 
siisike. Th*' anci'iil iiern-nn '(/^tichsn, a lizard; Ang. »5ax., 
ao. .V-: modern < Jerm.m r/'/'",7/>r, iiS i«)nmiojdy resolved into 
i'(ji-\-ih.hsti. 'I'lic aiiiii«»i:\ of the preet^ding ternis makes u«i 
ill! Ilk •hat ii is r;^.th{ r fijiiin -\' nlt-.u ^ m* W/av/. Tho former 
part «-f tl»e v\ojd eitiu-r ineiiMt-.s the id(.'a of /tv//\ dhffuM^ or 
ol s»>mcthi!iir ;^harp of priekly. In this Intter case, tho name, 
thon.di "lot ijpplii'nhje, as Kwv ;is we know, to «»nr Kuro]»e.'in 
iizard.s, ueuh! 'Kaetly sail th«: •nn rbi s'cilh'. It is very pi>8- 
^i^.l^• ihat tin- tirr/nui!." m.-iv h;ive l)reu«:ht th<* j^aino from (be 
Ea.sT . and a|»plie'l ii i' li.-.^ re[)Tih?s Ihey fo lud in Europ**, 
a>. ill", iouians nMiii...! i.'h* fnnjild-.i'.h' l\;rypti.i*ii eroii»dile ait; r 
the lizardfj in ihtir i^wu I: -.liii^. - Vi.ie Jhivtht',^ ii. VnK 

Tmv. tvr«> 1)» <ivi(i<)!ii • V ni;i\ e\oj'"i^o hir.i.^elf ir- tvaeiiiL:' 
thr root (tr or ^/y, lurou-ji ih'.- V!ii*ioiib toiirue-- in wbieli it 
oeours, .-.nd n:«M\ .•hxer^-e h.»,\ ihc idea t.t '.hnterial J?harj>no?!s 
i.!? iJ'auihTP.'d !'.» I)"»dilv srii;Miin»i-;. niid. tl"*n to nn^ntnl or.iu- 
tions: v.y:, ur. Jxci) . vrKariyc, u,''^. (J/Ufi - orifo . </r?'y. t/ca':-, 
i'l'Ut., ''/■/.<' (c«l;i< ), //t'/.f.'N- ,;ixe); le'd., /■•'//''^/ (a'.'uen* , !'(»$•• 
t:-.}.- Aii.iiiiee, t'> <'.'/// ^''' i *. <iorii!.!n, rr/.e. enni'M* : Ijnv/tr,, 
if/'-'n . pinriro, {eom])nre ( m riu, y/.'./v// , ""^j-oit. f/f'i(/>\ Kn^;. //i*//, • 

iicLt.H do urhr), Ir/^o^: .\ie.;'. S:r\., 'v/r, te.ir *'-yrs'/rfi. i;i5r- 
rihh^ ■ - Lni'. //v','/ : Ice!,, /v/.-". .-e-vre^v ; ii;;-m., r/yv. ^'i!?,s;i;:.'. . 
— ei-m pbu'imis ;t!i:... It i? p(»s''i!d<* ti:.Mi An;:; S:^*x., <'f/i% an 



"^ lla^l ■.Jiifilui'o i»ioj'l« still souuiiM.v^ \:ili :tn tuhii'i mi '.^ki'v, V!v 
' ^ ./v', 'I splinter; u/i' /\ //"./, sh;jrf»'H'S.s. 'v.'oi'IK'S.^. - Ostcas fl'tis/t />i. 



E.vc.Lrsii DIM.KCrS. 



0.1 



(^blhjuo, awi'y, left, Scv. 



. jjiav Imd v)f tlii'. sa.in^ faniilv. Compare lli.-. Latin i^lira.se 
* ocvforum. 

tVv'. Hvi.L. — A kind of hoe, impo.s:-iblo tn .stjit<-. tin', oxad sp*'- 
j — n .'t observf-d in tLii cofwale iinmHuqra. — Stecmsnn. 

Iviiiijutly the abrlr ---. -^nyy^wY ^'^ i'cmitl iu (.J«rihari and lu 
iloctc* iimlcr t'ho ioj-nts allu'i . aHdntuht , alh'i-n^ tihrl/.o^ alhe. 
M iVQuutr lant/iiatjca oCiMipy JL very '.iri:;'! li^-ld, '..d' wljicfi uni* 
n*ii>U);i:iiit& liav'.^ '"'''y i^xpl(»i"tnl a iVw ruinors: llu'y ^!i«.u:i'!. 
»i;.'i''ie, be ». aulions how tiu'V luakc ^i^ncal a:ss(^iii(»ns iv .s 
•«Uiij; tlicm. 

»/.rr Asi-OAViF, 

\V" flassj tiiOciC \vor<ls , all r.f \vl)i«:ii convoy tli^' sani.; jajl- 
*1 ui'ja, togotlior: < hi<^fly as a toxt ior a lon;.^' dissj^'tntiun 

n!'h. and .W'/. Kcs])r;c'tinii: Tot>ko's r tvniol(.i;;v of ilu* tor- 
■••'.vf.L'd, !^U»ai which is onli'r> >i or ctt/nnnindcii j) \v shall 
idiy «^bs»jrvo that it is at once I'ofuted by a coniparisfm 
ih tlu- i.'ro-.jk ooitOfc,*, oiir ()\vn y/y//7///>/, cin'i lIi'* Lnwt;r S.-ik- 

i'umparatiC)' torni rcchhrr, Ajjp.tjvntly, 'r«'ok<' >va> noi 
";-ro ihat the plirase rigltl lnDtd was ipirodn'-fd inio th.; 
■aiiirji- lijagucK at a coni|iaiativoIy re''<'nt period. It «h- 
r.': orii-f; or twice in tin'. An^hj-^axoii (jlospffl <m JS'ict^'U nms, 
I is M.itallv ujiknotvn in thr* Ohl (ii^nnjuj jn.id S^Miidina- 
u laii'j:nai::o.s. The coiomou Ai.uio-Saxtai vaiw \^\ .tritun'. 
fi. juanus forihiv — bnt tlioro is nn oldor i'oriii Wi Ctcdmon, 
', :)i.t ainniri«.'K of whicli aro north "hsci vinj.' : kS:inscrii, 
iii*'nkH\ (rr. dfjtdg, '^.'f/r^/jO;,-; l-a1. <lcxir^^\ Lith^iarian , 
.'Jo \ (rotiiic, taihawhx «,>ifl ({rrnian. ;/'v</, r.'tw^*: irj.^h iujit 
^li'-. ilrifi. (whrnoo ffcasil\\ W'rl^h, dflivu \ w»inic> ail i::dT/i- 
»!\ (ri' tho ^aino oriirin. That //V/A/ siniolv riioaus sfr^r-j/'f, 

■' . 'A ill, wo think, aj»p<'ar t'r(»]ii tiic a;'pli5.'atioii ot its 
« sii«; ./V/7^ whicli, wo venture to ;iriirni n«\ er r.jtin< -iK^ 
'//,///./ hand, '^riio ioUosvini*; >vnonvius iVoin iln; « M-iiM.,-; 
r.ia-rs may servo to exereibe the in^eiii ii> ol' o\^y rer.'^ '>•••, 

'} ;sho\v how bcddlv Tockc; t'onhl tlrav, a - Wi^evinv, -m.'!- 

■^ ii iVun) voiy Fsoarty ]ireniisef>. 

■ ! il'. h]ei(iumt(\ l(*chinilii., Ohi (I'-rn-'Ui, ajui A'.v.^. -Sax. 
"/. irih'hiittr, /r'n^h/r: Sw^'di-h. InrKa \ { );;«;i<li . /. /' i::nyi\ 
'.r. rt;'ir\ (.lernian and its diah-eivs , f//'/-/ . "/'^/V. »<.'////, ■■/.'.■■'•f^. 
N' 7. iilink . letz, I hi/. . It-chf. liirhltu . i'i>h . nir^, .v /.-•/.'/ , y/ /.(■'<, 



' fQ I'.'iJj'O is {»'"op}rly iostviv'te' to tbc- /■■•///»'.• )wjpl;''- [oi'n'l't.y :."■'>.'. < '■;*' 



o 



I> •• 



ffitt,'>; Mill! i/f'i'/''tf'ir. 0| il.i: i''-:t. w- li.-i , • ;i j.i.Mi:i ilr t.-= ••• •' 
ill IM«* Iti'llriU /'/n/fn m.-.-r.; 'ill,- i:-fi.i|,i !«< 'I . ,■: ;■: V Im'1\<;i 



I.;:'i. .wyi'/ //.>-, l"..-'. <'''/i. i»«.!i.pj.», J »;iii. y/,or. < mthi. .v , ••", 
:iiii« Mill' (i\v»i ">f.rn\ i'.!^ •iiirr \\iijj Ui** ;i|.i]);u-.*!iiiy tM.Iliitr.v. 
iVi>!;/; *^yj/.w, !o vx.np: Oy.o'/jn^\ iiy.ii/.iffi-^: ,Srnt. and Von:si. 
atc'i'-rrtl , \-.;ii,i.-; mv •iri»ii.'.;iil : h;i.ii.--.!i .</,<:>, {,; sijiilijt ; Soi 
r'u*.'-. I. J .n/V.-.'.'V/ .; Jiiid ncrli'ii.^ ffs/n,( ', ;\ut\ usifrt, 'V\r. i\\j'\*ivX 
;':U»S. ill i'VJ.'V}; I>;!tli>kii, fs/r:/,/.r. f/rrfi,- , sinrx< \\i:\i \\n'. <:^\,\''- 

i<ioa i-i ioi!:ruut.«i ii: '.}»«• I'l'j^ ip.i.'il <I(-!*;!i:n! <///vv7/. ,- i.^IjI': • 
lif::l >:iii«'iy «•!' ihr i-nii ■ //////;, 'V/^y. X- . I'lir Kn-il.^li i.'O'.iv 
i«'rp;irt 'f/r\\ jn-.cicMU ^ ns ,M]«|)"j\rs iVuin ^i»o l*roi»i|jto?'i.« i 
T'' viilinur* , ■''•/', ;}.«•••' t;' •iM-riiily i!«nu>tt;(l invt.T.sioi; or |.f •- 
vrsi<'.ii: //// < -t'r.'l: a"/// - ^ilr-ki*^ /. r. a ////r/- :-tr<»k" . I?-.*, 
iiri rfrrrsoji tusil th.* 'i-i '(<••'•! ivr fnt'lnnn'tt. With th'.* j)r«ii\ //< 
it Ivl'caiiH- //•///'.'.. ::'nrl:tf , u »'t-li:i!|iM! , i-liiTii.sN , ovid-Mit'v ill** 

Kreuoii <ivmn!,ii.ist<. 'ri..- (Mki,inni{ ^nirniaii i«M']r! /////»' is jtj*- 
j'Uiviitiy coiiiiiMt. l \xith ''/v'/. >/ r.» 1h?ihI, tun;: conijiJiJ'O Hn- 
qiin. '.h//fftftfs. and »• r<..«|.- A;-y(i/cv*. hy»^im\;. riie iJa^M'iai' 
f/r/^/. ii m!iarkal)io ;».-• np :;:'ta)!i«' "t" tln^ iiit«iT)ian^*! oi .' 
witjj //, p.«r:ijit'l w'li: t^oxtjv. i*(('iHfH'(\ iittufvn (np. Varro). 
tin-jKU. Y\\^^ l»(di!:ic. jjj 1 li».>\r. r SaKoi! la/'r, fuchi^ ht< hh f\ 
show tliat th«ir Kn;;'i*s!i .-jsror >' fl is x\u\ m'chi hHin-. at leas*, 
not its part j:arti«*ij)l«'. TIk* ii-i;^.* orij^iii is in nuhihus — \\ 
ariv body cun h,mr<i!tf (mmu.(?{ It v. itli Araoi; and /f/Tvx/*'*" it 
'.villi til'' nK»t o1 tiic (I.:"i:.in '//^', wo have no ^n^at oh- 
jt^cti.m. Tli<j Old ^''Tman •'•'"/. {'iii nishr-s an otvmon n«»t 
i»nls' for ahui) ht\ awrv l>''l also w? hirL\ liilcn*. rlitm s'tl- 
fhnnr. M', ,'CM.iijj).iiP j*»-.l'. .'////. /.'/>. with onr sfi/i/k afVtnjA 
for iKfcliy th..' laura! Ih-.t. • td' a ship. \u\A lifnlter. ThcvB.;- 
\ariau form lur: also d.'^j.ili'-' tli«' lobs ff a donl»lo f^aniu a* 
raids, Avht^Kco our tirni. /''•v . : • 's lurch --left in Ihe turch. 
'J'h(! (irtliii' hh'i*!: i/i I i^ in th(* Kunfrha'-rc foini (^compare 
Lat. t.'f x/ '.ft f '.-,): it i> a];p.-.''.'nll> ro.iiu'ctod witli lln^ Gaelic 
and 'risli ///, /v7///: A.rinonr '//// /''//: tho old Gorman AA"*/, 



•J" J*;»*-ovv, vlr li fiiii.-i-i. .»• ".1 «|ui ii. ■ • . ip;)'i»j-i.'i j :irum vii|o|>at, niakf s /"/•' 
tho j>riiiiH'v ,.i^uifii.iifi;Mi ••'■ ■:>'/.' i c;, r-ul o>.'if,*ic tlic r«'.iiol»ist, an «iv'«!tM;5 
h\s{eron-j«rotcioii. 



K.MMiJfsH i»i.\li:«;ts. G7 

\\a(^: au'i perlinps with x?,tvui ^ y.hrvq^ ;ir.<l rAVz/x. Tlic 
;} .7 ///>,s/f.r , witji its kiudrt'd liy \\\v the uv\t:>\. j)n».;K,iU 
'!«i iiorrnaii, An;;^I()-Scix(ni, ;uul Scfiuilinaviaii — lia> Um.h 
iKi.:iiiy rclViTL-.rl to run. iUfrrfus. Wc >n.sj>'.rft il to In- tli<: 
•I'lii ainl Bciiirali wv//;/, /r/'/, willi a ^-oiinisiiatlvi? .s'lliix. 
'■>■'.' Jiiay ]>Ossi);lv luj c<ninei't:'cl willi tlic W'risli ^/.v;/.*. .Y.vVf.y.v 
•'.//. 'jr n..y,. ztt:: ohiiquu: but liowcvnr tlii.s may bf*, av» ha\«» 
i.' ■■'• tibt riiat //^/^^ iy !egi1inia1oly 'It ^;.( ii:!«-f4 tVuiii iho Suis 
» Mnif^it. Sr/',Tft(h'. Ji term UtioA bv <.»(rnnan \vairLi«»>i' r?*, 
:irs a slron^i ro,scn:blaiK< iv» tho \V(j|.sb viti-tih, 
^^^' hiiv(^ ..l\\olt a iitth: on tbii? .-nbjc f. lii unh-r to s!ip\v 
' ''I'pinu^iioss of l!ic (Trrmaiiii- tojn»'n«.>. ain.l tijt.' c-Miin-xioa 
■•'O'.n t]i{. diilVrciii brtJicliOf^ of tbo I.nilo-Kuroj»r\ii fauiily. 

* 'C-\,\v. . Awiivi?. A incasmo isf uueci'taln cniiacitv. ir'.im 

■!'"'i^)i tVii,-: (.tvmoii lias? tho stuuti.-ii oi" Uinj - a uami.' 

Vcr t" !.»e JiH.'iirIoncd witiiout nsp«:c*. -- it is ii('\i rtli'lcrts 

■'•<-■'. iicj. Av. ijiyr is tlui (Jennan ri/'in- dcwtUuj. a huch't 

JiJ .". JiMUid measure.' varvinLL- ju •.■.•.p.'u-itv accorilin;^' to 

iii'-ry aacifriitly cinintr I. c. a \ ^:^^,;;l with a sin*j!c 

:'*'i''; '-'Jin.S' iiuontly, to <l«?Ju; o it fiohi (qifpoitiv^ - -' vessel 
•'■• ■>" ha.uJic-3 -- is like iib*rti?yi-!^- st/f/f witb '/'/'7. Tbo 
• ouiitorpail of d^ucfOQStk* is Tn/'//(f/ : in '.luuh^ni ''r-nnaii 
''' ■:••.• Tffh'/\ a lar^*.* <loablo-]ian;li<Ml %■. sof-! ''..i.trlrjiii:' oiulit 
'/v: ill l^oV't:!' SftNon f'ter «iiiu ///'/'V \vIio»'ih? nnr /./■''. 
:■ :ii)o\ etyinojo^ics worj iinbiMivi; . ov<-u to Atb.-lui';^ . 
•:<• tit.' jniblicatior: of tJie <)bl IliiJi (.^i.Timiri i;i^<,<-.T 

• , j:« 'ni. 

i.:s i'' jiiMrkable ^Yorcl is iiiab., lb*- \';hi'jl" ^''.>;• iivo ' • 'y 
•:'ii'ii<«i<' titicssoH. I'lic J-alin /■■v is ooi :i ;M-.!itiv.' al.j.'o- 
'/ \\\': <'-otiiio ////. bctb, but ivnw ibc San.M-.rit /'',.•/.>; in 
i- , dr<.]»|iin;r il\o labiiil. ().'>•; -it Z= ii't nnd Latin, <lii?p- 
•h • tb.M;ta!, />/.v: tln' b.-'-laiKb'.-. jv.or" laiuJai to 'it> ori 
•N'i-.ibits fo/s-' ctfr: 1 Ji^^'b'sli , .//f-.. 'i !•.«• t\mj(H't.hV' tliai 
'•■/A i< coinpou]j(.":r;il of ////-f ///•// ^ i-- !»ifrn\nllv l-m.owu to bo 
>-?-lbl(' by ibo (jormau fi>Jiu /••■>'/.", ••..»!. j|,;u'-il '.vitb rffci. 
:\i\\ fronoalo<:y of ^'O'/t is a-^ ;.'il"\- •: - .'•■Mnsrril ///•'/.■/ 
'•/ (w'biMice. insej'tiriL-: t!;».' Ii;(in*ii ■•'^rirt.) ;'fihn^ ],» ivisli 
: Sl-ivoiuc, of.Kj, f'/'ff . (M)tliii , by aj)'!;i ■ ...is. /../. siilj^o- 
I'y ijiilar^od Into /"/7W//5 f vi 1 ' l.'!;;i:ii'\- , ?d:iti. iv. 17. 
V '^S.} : whoni.'o tlio ictiaiMb"''. /"'//V, '. "on:!;'.!!, ^f'ii':.\ 

l:-i.jn, /;^//V/, 7;f/r/; Klli^lisl'. ^'//^ 'j''\? ?•.; 1 -lllv si-' of V 

lit- nim'in <»f t]i J Laliu lani'iiai'.'. «•«• au" .'•o)\M'lrra!>l«; ixirtioii 
• '*..••■ .1 

. ii'ay 00 oa.sijv- domoiistraU-i l;» »«o .» m* ro •liir.M'ra: tin.' 
•!.';.'0S arn ''onnoot'.'d n«»t by d« :•', ,ni, Otit r)iK w lallv. 



68 r.NfJLIMl bI.\l.KOTS. 

BawsanI'. — Stroakc.d with white on tliu I'jice, appliotl toll 
and cattle. 

Dr. Jamichon rnl'ers tin's wovil to llal., haizano. trliitf -/i, 
wliiJe jMr. SifVi'iisiMi Uilu.rioubly <MHk'n\'oiir.s to li-iuo 
ilie Tn'Ttog q,uk{o^ o!" IVv^lioarius. 'rjio ri^ajlore? uK tbi If '. 
hral'ous fire likiiy to he? in tliv snino |)rc'.(ll«:am«'nt ;i. 
Breton peasants ni«*jiti<»tu'il 1)\ .^fiul.ui)" de St'-vioja*. 
thon':;;ht ibcir eurc*':^ now clonic Avas tliu fjabvllv . ^\\\i\\ 
wore a.ssurod that it wa^ the jiihifrr. 'I'fio niattn \'\\\< .>i 
isurfai'e. Ihnck is ji badL'(r; hafvufn. ditto: hr*n k-faci^tl 
CraviMi (jlt'^d.iry , and lir.u'k'.lt), niarki'd with wliitt* \\\ 
face like a bad^^ei*; hrnvsin tf . ditto. 'I'liis simi-do .iii.'- 
weigbsi WK}V(y with ns tli^n live handrcd pa^ea; 1'rt»J;i the 
zantlne historians. 

Bii.veK -ej.o^K. ■ 'I'hc <!(»inui(m blaok-hcctlo. — - iidhi*! 

'L'lif* Word r/nr/, ■ p.icui'ar, we believe, in this sun:^* 
the Noith Ai]<^lian district is u.sed as n fjcncru l-^n: 
all eol(.opt.er«»iis inM"»els: '-x. <:r. hritHH-4'lo*'k , the eock eh 
lady-'t'lor/c J ih'- lady bird \r(*nhi('l!(f .<rph*ffi putirittfn^, Intu 
cU'fk , ?i spt^di's oi nnloMiulha. n'illoir-rlo(.'. , antl iiiaii\ txl 
This nuf:;hl s<Mini n nuji' arbitrary desi^iiatioji , or loea! 
vi'rsion of" s<imr more iciritimatc; l* rni. It In. iii.»W(.'Vt*r . ; 
nnine rierm.'i:He \. r.rd , and ol'r-ihott^ anticjTiity, jib is .vl 
ijy the anei<*'.it <;h:s« pabli.she«l by (lerlt't - *<7////fV. •//, 
raba-'i.-.' It ap|:«'nrs l.-uui Si hmelh'r, that kici-t k was 
.Ihivjiriiii nppelh;ri<r,i Inr the snfridm n.^ .<irfi''jn(iii>s, lat 
th<' rMvcnti'cM.'tli ' <'ii';ii)\ . 1 Jio jiie.Ni'rvar'i.-ii oi thi.> Nti 
a rennjt** Kiii^l'^li [irovinee is a good illusti.'ition oi II 
ex(*(diei»t iip]iori>nj — - 'N)*.» enini vA fm^tji nascitUtiii* v 
buhl.' 

].M»tli 'J'ai ims and rtt-I-^av d<*iMTib'' the An;»;Ii ns .i i 
of Hvev' ^ an ji* '.'O'lnt whi'li \%( b«'li:'\< to in* eonlirni-i 
th(' nun.er'.ip> '. (liv? i'hriiM's l»rMv«'rn \\w Di.-ltHis of >• 
(jiern)a«>}' aed ihi--^- o^' <u:r Av.iiiian a!:d Krrrthambi'ian •.■■ 
tit;?. hide( 'J , vn-- havf* ^-^w I't-asons for thinking tlrn 
h'.n;^iin;;'f o< tin.: An(/lrs w^is In many re.';poc ijj more a Gcr 
l!j/in a Sit.rh'i diah^t. aie! tliat i( diifen-d from tht: sjm 
nf Kent; S'l-.^ -x , riipl W'essvx , b--th n.' woids i\\u\ g-i-innm 
Wi'. rxpr.t ihal riit; |';ddiertl«in i»i" ihr D'irhraii am! It 
\v<../thian ;i I. »;^ .•■■*>• -^iii fith,.:! rMj.jir?,. or tii^juove this . 
y-.' WW-'. 



*■ Oil *.\u\ (llMliii 'titoi bt'.^''6«*ri Xho. A'i*^!c.'. ;i ;*! tin: Saxnijs, see i)r. 
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lip.}A}rii (»r Kluj-jr , sooner (rallior ). Porliaiv-. (Vein ilic \\«»rjl 

il«yt hi-UUr Is i!i(» tnu? orllio^^rapliv, coiij^rrinpntlv il.i won] 
\v.\> noiliinii tt, d') witl) fi///. It niiirlil .srtsii ninst ;)f)\iiMi^ t«» 
rf.t*'') it to lh(; IceifUidic /«7A//./'. i)nf(as, />/•/>/•//////>, \»iilt v. Jiidi 
it arjrot. s nrcttv uxactlv bi)tl! in i'oriii ;ui(l nii-iiiiin-. \\\\\ .<n 
fV/\v lScniiuiiiii\i;»ii [tarficlrs have lj(-c(>iin' iiului;«iizo«1 .■iiji<*i,;r 
ii< . ihiif i*. i« pjit'or to liavo rcciuir.sc i(» liu SnxtMi iumi f/r- 
hijidrr. nbsurdly tlorivoil f»v Lvci tV«»iii he Inn u% ihmI. Tlic 
vi'V? root i? /i.7/^/ — acclivis; kclamlic hmdr. < '♦.i»)[inri.-, 
>'U.i'./i;in. hn/drHy a afH'li\ity, //r/ '/////, i«> slope: rj»jMi* Au>tri.Mii, 
ht'i/tf^'r, InVur. n«.tln.M', .soniici : iJcnnnii. //p///, /;>/A/, ^.v,, TIm* 

;Mia»«»l;'V bctWt'On tllCJsO NVOl'd:.- .Minl tin L.'itin rHr»i:i ^ p'fnf'ffs, 

.//I, /•//■> 7//. '» is .^nlHciciitlv fvi'lviit , l>oi|i iii tlir iJi-iniM-y -. ••!.-»(: 
»'f 'li(i tpi'ijis r,s altribul**:' '.»f jiiiitcri.Mi <'i»j(.ri.> . an<l tlM'ii <•- 
...ii'Uv:". .ij.j.'lirfitit.sn to ilonorc^ (»j)f'rai.i(>i'u^ or :«JKi.:iI«'i>N of tin: 

•iAii. — '!'o cause, Tiiak<;. — .///////i >••»/, Hmrliii*. ('nir''fi (.'f-ts.'^.'/n:. 

Thiv ward 'nuv 1m^ ro.^ard'v.l n.s iljo Shihbolr^li <•!' u Isu,- 

.■.'•.••...'T wlio!l\' Or }»artiallv HcfmdiniJN l;iii. Th-.^ < m-ju'.miis ;iii.1 

*'^i\oi.s rctrulivrly oni])iO}' puirlirn , omrftri , wlil-.-h, ii. its tuin. 

'^^ 10 K.io\»n in })iii'0 Norse, futinn ^ 10 |»r<')ai"(? , !i<i'«' )• t ♦( 

'.''. .-d, I'iis boon l<»nt^ obsolot*'^ <i tlc'S'v:oii<l.m( , liow. \f-r . . >:;:••> 

"»■; i*:rlh n . \\\ tan loatbor . t'onnoi-lv ^/r7.'v//>vv/. TIj*..- i\j>t ■•!* 

'"=■'.' U:','!a!n{ii, v.-^rb f/oni appears to «;Kisf in l!io ■'^Mi.rvr't '//. 

. iiVv"i;>: PtT.^JMu, /:(frdt'H\ Oroiik, x(>r'r/'(.>: lijiliii. ^vr/; ;i:j(| 

■ '.'i:* Mjp-.v //V7/V;/ -•- Inipor, /7^7V. — UTi(b'.ublf«l!y .1' Orjv jm-iI 

. ••'Vii'.i'.';i»»r. y\\\ i>ouol\or, in liis rMn.'nk.s niii*r * ;.>-i!ii*,M);»/,i,--'. 

['-•'i'luui o.s the ^cip^y lani^uni/'o willi 1 1 1" ////.-/.• oi onr ii::\«.^ 
='"1 piokpockrts, not knowin^c ap|>arr'nt-l\ thai t!^^^ .•ou.r.tic- 
. ••'•I" i';i..'(.' Iiavo a rriiularlv (.'onsiriicl'.-il tmi^u^^. \\ii!i < !<?!.v 
i;^c^ iu its nonnti, and njoro inlbrtion.-'. i'.iv it., \('rl-.< tii.-:». 
"•'•• .''.ii?i('lv<.*r? can boast ot. Wo ar(- not ;rr.in:r t«» tli:'n^'■^. io^:> 
•'• M'aly.ri$ of it , but j-lial! niorciy .ibx«.r\'^ ili.-.t th' n:ins< 
';. uliiol) ilioy oall tlioinsolvt^.s . Sm/c. ,/. /.. p.«'Oj:I(. .j' <.,/•/.•• 
'••.11- an .-lid rosombl.Mnfo to tl.j»t ot* ibo ai^'-icrii Mi»-a'i'.'s's 
"* b«'m:ios, ibo Z'/tr/fc,* ccygfooioroc '.i^' .Mf.-ii-'j', «-.in:^'..ir.i\ 
sii|!Hii.v<.i| jo b<' a trilnj of l'i''a^'i. An iiriVci/itj iM-J'ji.o*'.' . 
' ''.'«|ia!>l?» c\ s<»cin^" a h.^u^x way into ;• niijisi«.ri(. , niiil-i pitrii 
r[' .'I tVatoruity botwoen tb.o two. hy t-yDtf- .>[u:]> ]n" .' .^> .is 
l*'e [o''owin<»'. Tho l*oKas;ri ^^*M^" an ()rlM'.t;.i ra*--' "lit • 
.i'V^'.^i? w»ro Polnsgians -• Lrjjinos. ilu pbiro ol" tlioii abiMJ' . 
M'n> Til*' vurkshop oi I f/rfm ■■- tlic jrnvf-it r-li'io. nl.-« 
C'ri oiial Inive from tiino iumu-nioriiii oxinvi-'d li v ivtuU- 'f 



To 



':\*'.i i.-^i; i»!.\i.':< i s. 



I*}/ tin' ... I. 

^ \\ III ••.Mil !«-.<.ii:;;;o^ iaif-: 

fi\i I'"- I'^i » 

I ii'iTi ''111- !," i!i«'t'>r; ',•«» 

ji<»t to -■'• :i •'■ i'li'.rr.' I!:,- ••■Mil / /c''\ l'iiiiil!i;ii !•» i.l.v in- 
« • 

•• -1 * , • ■ i 

tivv ;U7;U!>".-iM . ih.it ill. jMs.'iji ill >.\!iiil! ]*■ 'Ml in?-' M'ii.s. vvriii.n 

to l!"'* .s- ;.'/.'// ( :' ♦.'.I- r*.-. f-1. riji*- \ •• l.i'I'' \-'' jo iii'V;* })001l 

ilie '.;•.-• \\ it'j .-■• \i !\.i •.till r !nv:«-}v:j! innjiiiii-. . Uh^iuil'v ol:iiii!»;<l 

cl:i;ii «'■ :'• vv tl'jr il;- \ ••xliiMt .n.-iux "...rt'.- «"in)iU>nl\ ohi 
^sh/Vtw' ■.;•. S' '-'li','! . ii.Mi>. t!i"\ x-.iM i\\>\i i:Miiii«' .'.i iiiiiubc.'!' 
ilivf. ^v.'.'!*.; I.-. * . r :i.M-.. iii I- iitj'ii'.fi. 

From I'i'' I'l.ii"'' ///.'/V. !'. I- \»ii| V.n(>\»'ii llii:! • MuMicrr [iiiLs 
in l!.' ii'«-\' 'V \'^ / w'.Mj I' ti «' 1I.M-! ib-r int'i^riiis us. 

•In' i-t-r':".!l!l:.i.:i; Vi-.;*- 'Pi-i-'X'f! iiV ill" -^..-'ik'TH . l>oI;]lv 
i.'l:iiiM.> *!i«'!ii .» ' '•^•-.•t.- . .1-1 :i';«ii';:''ii.-^ »l;»i Srcotlua* is fOl't- 
::ii;ly A'v.riftl."*' ..« ;•:!«. \\'<* -;. . . c.-ri'iMilv iiul: lint, as- 
v)'\ ^\'Li1aLf'' 'on.'. :L" :-'»•• L". 'i -r: hi- !|i^!(.ry of V.'ru\en 
Loni;' S'i'«-.ii)' « "il il" VW"-! liitiii'i;- "l" NCi lv.>i:ir('. Tliiis may 
}'(• j),vi\r«l /,,/•/ //'■*/ i)\ tlic V. « r«i '/•////', (.iiiimoii ill \'ork- 
.sliir*'. aiiti i'.- !-)ju« •!'.!.••«•■ l.'-«Nlir;. !»iit .:"vri 'icnrd in hcot- 
Ia'kI. i.onL" Si:Mi|.,., . ,,' i.t'ii;;.«!!ollr= .»il«-. iri not ;i /o.vv/, 
I'lii ;i (J'^diii . il: ;!;• tMi?!!!- vvf^i ',..Mit "1 t'l!'- •!» an(5rv ol* i.^ravr^ii, 
whor • tin.' N'«i {I'M):!: "iMii »'i.*,!'-. ! r.'itli' ■ j»rO|H>.':!li:ra.t(fs ovor 
f'u! Anjiii':. < 'Il ji.«T III"! ."'ti- M;.- <.v)|iir(l IIk* langii.-.^'tv ut 
.•.■•nic .»;. iv' * -'xi^ li!-- rs'jv. =:.! .«•. . 'ii* j.v witli »\!iic.h lie eivos 

^' 'ilil< '.:•. il.:.' -J 0.'.! il)i' . «••. ii,i.> i . m' !«• .■f < .Hit? and Ti:iit-ji:«.. . 
St>«.!tiii r .-ini' • ,r.': !.» l.iv» ..ri'.i-. li. ]». "i .s/. ./.'/.-'■• , * i.- / "i/v:.IIoy. Tliu 
jiresej.: h.-ij-i ».- ;i .'• 'm! x;in\»' -m' il. •■ 'lii'* i-.-:-.- ■••■'•.• •■ :•. lijc (.'olJii' ;iu«! 
TcmMi •' 'yio.iis. ' ■/ ti.\i V IN '■ t» .ii -' .-'.ji •ci"'«"! • ; I • JMi Mi.»iir «ii' tlio-io 
• linlf'^.-M tl'T. A • '-.1. I V il" (H*- n;:? lu liie .imiI'; "t '!.. ■•. • "••.•••"ii at tlio liea<l of 
the ^ M .••..%. • \'i/.. \hf\'fi •/.'/'./''•. //:»/; .•*.'/, »" .'■■.•«• i uiT'.tf\ was i;.> 
.i«»iil)t i''- '.'i ■ '»I:.'i'- »i.ini\ am! 'In- <'•>'». .•., li ., .-i r-..i-.ilh mil Mie Uuii*.*;-' 
Mi.-.'^ *«s"iv\'"iy .:;;avo Hso .».'w/7 -I'l-i im^ '.'/*«, • ..|1. «:" Aiixu siiporiluitieB aro 
i; . \ jMPKCi •. tjd i,t "inifio. [*':•• .t:.' > I'ri...^". Ilr! i...S'»:"«.rNctsIi!ro. Ijryii. W . 
«"!i*u, .^.-ix. I'ill, Kiip,l':li, .'.il ii'on'iiiii, ;i!ip. N.' 



I.NOifSll JilAHOrTiN. 7 J 

il . sliO^vs that lie '.vas an attontlvc ob.-i'Tvi.'r olall tluit [kls.smJ 
iix-insvl liim. 

y\ c feubjoiu an (;xtri«ct from tho [»ooni, in or(!«-r l.'> iiivi 
i'Ur v:;:Hl-'r.- an opporlimily ol comjtjM'ing j^outlKni and 
rivvllicrii Eii^'lisli. as tlioy co-oxist. <1 in tlio JiiTi.c-nlli 
::»-imirv. It is from a JIS. llial lias iiovor hr'rn (Mulati*'!; ]»iit 
w'l It'll ^v^' boliovo to be woll worthy lli'^ attcnlivm of any 
tuMir'. oilitor ■>f tlio Canlcrbiiry Tah't^. Tlio italiciS iLuoto 
\M«i;itioii.s (roni the printed text: — 

' >T{thu !ii^l)t«' thai oou and Aleyn lii;^li(<.? ihi\\ (-tlicr; 
Oi on to>m ^vcre iLei born Hiat liiirlitn Sirojht'r, 
L Tor in tbo. nortli 1 can not r.olloii >vi»or«». 
Tlii.j Alovn inakotli rfMly al liib irorc - - 
An'l on on bi»vs tbo sik lio ca.^lo ao'soii. 
I''f«)ri!i frotli Aleyn iKo. dork Mnil al^o John , 
Will) ;X00il Mvordo and bnkcbr ]>v !ii^ ^idn. 
.Tolni kncwo the wrye - - hyni n';di'- no g?d<» ; 
And atto nioHe the sak a down In*, livtli. 
Aleyn spak fn-st: Al hvylc, Syjiioud- - in fayiii 
JIn\\' iVires till fayre d.'ni^litor an*.! thi ivyrv 
Aleyn wolconie — «jut»d Synikyn-- ! i» niy lyi' ■— 
And Jtdin also - ho^v now, "wliat i^o y«; IhtoV 
By God, qnod Jolm — Syni')nd , ut^lo Inis z/^/ [h'ii\ 
11 ^in l)ihove» to serve hiin self tliat \i:\6 na i^wvu-n: 
Or •///*' he is a fool as clorkos savn. 
< )Mre niauncijde .1 liope lu" ^vil ))e ('od - 
Swa 7vcrkcs hiftn ay the wanp:os in hi.^ hcM^d. 
Anil therefore is I e<nno ami i^ek Aleyn - - 
To jcrynde onre corn, and carvi* i^ li(t}n ai;avMo. 
I pray yow spetks^- us lieiln^n ihat \e may. 
li slial he done, quod Syn kyn, hy wiy ['^y ! 
What wol yc done \vhik; il is in haudeV 
Iiv r|. 1(1, light by the hoper wed I stan<k:, 
Quod John, ami see lioi'^ ijntys iIm* o:irn t^a.i innc: 
17/ san;j;]i T never, by ii;y t"a.der ?vyone , 
Jfow that tiie ho]jer wag^e.^ till aj-d iiul 
Al * 'y n a n swer d e — Jo 1 ni a\ i 1 ?/>• s >v a V 
'I'lian wil r bo byiiotho, hy jny cro'* i. , 
And se huv q^Us tho niele r«]'c'< do-.vj! 
In til the trouj^h - that sal bo my d!>por». 
Ouod John — In faith, 1 is of ynwwi sort -- 
I Is as ille a nndbn- as arc \k\ 

*;• "S- ■!■ •.' 

And wheti tho nude is '>ai>i:.M' \\\\A v'muiiuo.'. 



' A j>eJ:iciilly a lapsus calv.mi for .v^Jt'/t- 
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TliN .l?J::» iTf'tll UHl J'»i..l fVlli lli.s ImH' i\\\,:\' 

»' ;rir lMir'> is \'*<\ --AI^'vu, for ( muM* 's ».tn«,'f, . 
Sti»p" on llii i'c.c-' --'vMHiii- «;t' ir.'»u a:taiMV i 

Al v\P..i « ut ••] iii*< 'i-vri'!'-. Ill' i!;-.-:>!«-»mii'ii.' 
Wli.it — \'hirHi- «"av is he 'j:>»iiV 'i»' \ian (•• M-i--. 
'I lit* wvf <'nnc ]■ pvrm'ti ?// .if .i icn: 

With w>ldi' ; » ir-^t, -r la'-to .«.« he mi>\- ,; . 
I'i'.tlianlv e ;iii»' «in his han-i that //»,;"/ hiiu h-i - - 
AimI he th't V/ sli »hui ha\^- kiK * thf r viic. 
Ahi'j, qinni John, Ahun, '••!• < ri.-ti f |'r\.«U'. 
Lnv clown Ihl h>\i'r'h' , ar:.i f //v' ii»vr. ai^\\.'i' 

I i.s till .<'/v'V - (U^(\ 'A at - ■ .is i.s a la 

JU- <iod(h"s //'»/'* J;c sfil »i.'iu t «»«. a|i«- .i.- Ij;*thf*. 
^Wiy \\v. hail'!'' tl;t>ij \ih\ «Im.« cajni in »ho lalh«. ? 
!1 ha^ 1,1' « J'mI , A!'-^ ii , \\i':v. ',s fi'inio. " 

K\< •'.'[•tin;; iho oh nj,i.» i'urii .. !-'hi„ Jicnco). >/^v/. /?//'//, 
whi'f' t'.^tfft, r.'ii,-' [k\\ tin al.")v<" uruvincialisiiis f»r,» r;iiii^ 
moro o.* Ir-\K, nm.hi in li •• li-.'-th -"vn«sI par-, of Yorls.s'iir'-. 
.\a, it-tfn\.'K f)a /»a.-"-. ^'/ /»•'//.".•<, "t . h'tth*' . jt*^ j'Uit" ^«..iih.- 
'.imbriaii II .mf/ «h«'i k * r l.iniil . is ^ohhnii hoard, cxoopt 
in th«- iHjrn^o w/?'' /'.".•'// f/rns /.',• V/i/x. //^. a«li.. '''>v futf/ - 

i'aiLiih?': !y -'-t.^l 'u tlir \\i*>i jiitllni.' . or it< iinnivilijito ixrdcT'!. 
S( vo»'aI ni t^M*' /»:'/'■• '{'(•■'o-i''- ir«- i»r« tVnii'lo *> !ii.' <'orris- 
poncling oi.?*.^ ii- \'.i. nvliii'-A l.*^'. . "-M'-cIallv iho lino 

■ i '>yi av n'i • i • thy as ti-r w.* 

« 

jMMv ^ly.'Vi hilt's i<n«lin.'/. ' \>^ -^ '. ■.' !•• a -.i »!;:rion ••.[ idioiii 
Avhi<*.h nn Vu"'kwhi»'rij.»ju "•^trahl hi- .I'j'ty 'f. I'hc apparently 
uii]:»ran:ri;;!i«'}il irr."-:. / /n\ '/"V ". ai-.^ i.- rv-.t-t .'iv-c«iiNlaiVv*o 
with t'sc j*r.»«,M:..i •.•.,ti^-.' i \' ih- I)m'?..s, whr iiiHocl th'*ir 
vorl* cfu).. iantiN • s 
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i'n(;m.sii diamums. 7.» 

]i is A.Hnl) ob.S'rvintc, llutt tip- W'l'st LMdin;:: rliah'ct ' \- 
iLitr^ ; i*t ]f^.'i:4 f as groat a j>ro[)orJi(!ii of ScainlinaviMii tiTins 
•< Tif .^^pc ch of llni nioi'p iiorlli'TM diHtrictf^. Tiiis \v<- lo- 
'II d i'j^ ;i pHfof that Anglian Mini Jsniilmmbriau wt.rt- distinct 
i;i[' .*..-. ]n'I()r to tlio l>ani\'.h inva.'jion. Wi* si^'hjoin a ^jKcIiih-n 
1 '. ;'■ Ni^rthunibrian dialrct ab it t'xi.stcd in tli<' lif'lfufniii 
. ■; .;.;?"•.'. cxtracK.il from a i)0(Mn''' written ])v a nionk oi' 

'*.* ■ 1 1 • -ili J I .s x\ 1)1 >oy — 

' Ji) til", l>yf^3'nnyni^ of t!ir ly}" 'iC maii , 
Nino Inindrotli wyntoros hr, lyft'cd lliaii. 
Vi'A swa jj;r<.'t eld** ^^^^y ii'^iJ ii<'^^' 'ht^': 
For sit lion jiuihVs lif\^ hr-cunic slmitfr: 
An 1 tho coinjilcxioii of ilk.i man 
Th .sitLen febuler Oi.ui was l'i;m. 
N<v\v Ih it altliiT Co^i'lost (u .'.»•; 
'ilwi-'for iii'urs Ivf b<dn)v.f.s -r'hdr* bo: 
For .iy. thc» laiigcr tluU lUMn nwy lyfl'f, 
'I'lio inair Ills lyf'c u«»\v sjil Iiiin grevo. 
I't-r als soon as a luan is al<lo, 
ITis ooinplc.Nlon \va.x<;f-: v.ayk ami cnll**: 
Tlir.ii >va;:('N lii:^ inn'tt* lirr«ir. au'l licvy* •. 
Ami hi< Inado i^i'iun-s ionill rtr.fl dy.sit' 
II is g^^ftt tlimi ^vaxcs sok and hair, 
And liis face rouchrs rnnir ami niair. 

^ '4t '■•.: >.• 

( >t' \ia tliinff thar they j-nll liavf nr(l'.', ; 

And Avillioui any inaniiei' of* drodi; , 
r^iai sail noglit fare as \uon fnrc ln'ir, 

Whu live o.verniair in dn';i<« ,ukI '.\ cvo. 

For Ijorc l»ait!i kinjr and o»'i]ivr;Mir 

Jlavo drede to tvno tliah* li«»nnnr: 

A]id ilka rydie nuni ha.j di"od<' nbiv.-i 

Hi>; irndf's and riclics in lor;.;;;K'. 

r»ot tliai that sail gain lic'.von's 'dv^^;-, 

Sail never drcde tliai JAiy t) i/i; :-t.<. - 

For thai sail luy sykt-r Mic^lit* .'linr-'. 

That thnir joy sail la.-t o.vcv mare." 
/' •OiJiiwu-ison of thi'oO linos with th'.^ rxtracti? i.om I'a.' 
1,1 ::r iirs'i WVntonn, in Kllis's 'Spool', n-ns/ '.vi]) show th- 
infu'i-ity of the language, ^rii" (livt^'»: til' th(- iv, «. S-'otlid. 
nri'«-jw i« in sev-ral rosj)ecttii nio!-o Kiif/h.<h ;har. thai of lh'> 
VvrkohirenKin. 

'"■'■ Ui.'i\ is .Soieiitiae, or J^rt'tuviui's .Skyll k'ly df Km'>.»;:1u' ''.v John ij. 
W«fT,»;,y - - (lur sjiecime!! is I'roin a jiul/l-'.'Hliop '»• '.V..l;'s. \\ .•■ !'<.',/, A . {». 
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'!'!»•' tiitVi'if In-, liit.v. i"5 tin' «Miiiln«ni :um1 mitllaial iliiili '.'H 

N • Avi.si^'Ti {:•• imi other lujto. 

Ami !:»-1 i:»i ay tli-' viflu' j |* 

'I il li" kniiiO;^ :•• f»riin'".sl»y. 

l"li;ij»!i" li'- knini'ii 'lu.Ti', tliautir was (Jviiii'lotl, 
Of Ii'mi! ]io Ii.ivimIou lio iHi i'jmI : 
lim !> »•■ .•i.l'lri'ii :ill" <yvo 

\11«' \. ■■! ell \ '^^ «!n liv(i •. 

li It *;il t'.\!-c avi'ii 'lOiij ncMiu;, 
'Jv.'.n 'i- vi-iPh 'li".! 'le k"iiie . 

\i"i tii-'t i«'i» i'.i'- >.\iil:c. iiiikel, 

Ni- »v<i> M !'.'- in'MT'' aveii lu in fikol. 

* >!i k'lts f'ul '.fvp; ii.' lieiii *ett(Ml, 
.\iv\ »!.iv '"lok sv. ithe •nyre grfltrii , 

\.!m1 ;v*v.'«'j' . " *Vfil'i'ino, lovenl deic! 

Mt.l •' 1). •....!■ 5- • tlii r-iyrf: f orp ! 
i '«]•'.>.:«■'« i" tli:.: I'k'.' iliiawe, 

rii.ij •!: ii iiiie t .ko ill (jioHi.'\s lawe ! 

W.I .. im-. u< ,;»n l!n" on Ivvt' 

i'l-i >i I '.'I • n.^ :Miil;i' selle iM"i ■, eve: 

'll-MM .'MiM ,» h.thf ve,(' Miiil bCille 

lli'>> ai!«l r ti -■•id ^'lip «!i tioile, 
^i..l », :..if.! -^il'." • .■ Ml mu.JH'l H'u'lito , 

<.i'.>i(!, nil i .silver, .iii'i I'lhei' l"e , 

iijif! lie I!*^ ^Jii- !:--M tke 

\V' )!jv\ '11 ^li'^;', \^ ' li.'iveii ^wiii, 

III ie\< I'.'- I'lV'r.i, ,1!j'1 all b.*. thin; 

'V\]M s'lji.jt -le^i ' '^.'v.;. thnji sliak i>en syio , 

And 'V'.- Iioji"... •,, vv?!i *lii* ;m««] iiiro; 

.Vnd iuii'. si.si.: r- h'uil 'u de. 

Al '.li.-.* • '. t-re l.'i.Jcs >,jj'» ; 

U«- sIik'm il i:iiw» . ;iii...'n. a\ ;».»:]!. *:i anl wringeu, 

Aii^. t ; 1: lei*-.- \V.i:k« lei-'::i^<>!i ; 

He ; liolt'ii l»eddt iL !ii;'« and the, 



— - » ■ • 
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KMlLlSil DIALKirS. /.J 

l.*Vr lo.v(M{i wile avij tlint .slto lio." 
Ihvaii he lliis ioic. Iijivo«umi luakcu, 
8itlic\i stikos hrokf ii and krakod, 
And tlio lii* brunili on hroiino; 
No was lh«;r spared g"os iie heiinr, 
N«* the honde, uo tlio di.iko: 
Mei«^ho dedeii ph'iite mako. 
No wantrde thorn no "-od iiiet<*; 
Wyii uid ale dcdeii lie H to. 
And made, hem ;^lad and Mithf; 
AVoyseyl leddcii he fide sithe.'* 

11. would lead lis to far to di.scuss all th( diah-eti'-al po- 
v:iili;.inties of tliis ])(»cin, whicli is on mauv iueoinit^ oiio ol' 
tlio most ivniarkatdo prodiietiojis of Its cfaji,?. It is caby t(» 
see that ir, is writtc^n in .•^. mixtfl diah'ct -- iiion* ^I'.'iciaii 
than jVIaiining" t> (.Mii«»iuele — nnn'o AT»«;li;i;i th;:n Voii-^ JMouh- 
iiian — inoni iiorth«-rji rh.iu <M>wor*s ('oiifos<i(> Amaiiti.s — 
ait«l pjuro atioii^jy i'.nprj\irnated witli I)ani>]i 'han aiiy known 
work v»f the sani<' period. 'This hhsi'lii:^; of difViMOiit forms 
rciiders it ]»rol>alif' tliat thr autiior was a nativo of Kn.st 
!)«nd»vrihir(! or l.<'ic( stiTshirt', whri-< ilu- ?»r(Meinn and ^Middh* 
Aii:^lian uioei; and wlioro t]n'ro wa> a pt»\vi-.'tnl ?>aii!s]i co- 
li>Hv durin*:: nianN' velars. Thc^ >r.'Mi<liiiavian tijieturo an- 
poar^/. not only in individual ^^ord^^, but in •. arious irrani- 
.jiifiHcal inflexions, and most r-.Muarka hly in th«' dropping of 
\\\i: ilnal if after liiptids - ^ihrl . lif-'^ han . tfihrl - whit-h exactly 
ii'-'cords with lin^ present prenunciation ol' the Panef . Tho 
t'onfusion bc^twecMi aspiratr-s and iion a.^-piriito;?, :;( ner.illy 
nij'ilcd as a eoidsoeylisjn - /////r (.lur- , ///v/^A' i-Iih |^ , Danisli 
=////.'//, ^Jerm. enfi\) dr. rthcr, /'s . for /rvV, lu't.'irr.'his is (v^m- 
mon lO Ihe vulvar tln'ou^rhout tli«' jnidla.nd counties TIm.' mix- 
ture of dialeet-s is jsonietiinrs exhibited in tho samo \\ords: for 
t'S.ariiplO; Cftfiv ( husbimdnn'.. • ajj ^ his! ( ( best i :;rc /viiL-^lian 
forms, and the e(juiva!ents riicrh- rhi>,i ^ Mereian. 

We add a short hoc^eimen of the. j»refrent \ulpjir diah* I uf 
i-loveland: beinj.-: iy[a!';:«'ry ^Ioorj*(H»t, s reasons for leaving 
jladam Shrillpipcb" servib(?: - 

''Marry — heeause bhe onin.'i.jt liytrd xa\ .-.'M'.iM( d iji.« <»••• o' niy 
V. itb. Sh'; war t* arraiiiest scuuM "at tvcr I m< ■ wi' i' \\\\ .Mnoni 
days. She h<id sartjiinly sikr n. lriiu:i;,> -.x^ ^un-r-r *v:ir »* "liy wn 
■.nan's henid Inil her awn. !i \\:\*\ iii\^. rir/. rin;j", ;Iko a lannn , 
iVae. nii»ni t«^ neet. 'L'Ih'm Au\ \r.\i\ ]):ir ht^j'Nrl ImI" silxc. ihi.si^rs, 
\'t hiir feii\'e war -a^ Idacl. ;«s r' ici-kon rr'.'iw^.* . ?>.'('Ji, {■ .• 'i eialtcr 
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t»' tliat , T WAV nohliiit rfftly saii-Vd ; for I >\.:i' trlTd at\iroli.ii;»1 '•> 

.S'liac vara .sjinnsiliL'. fnwk, 'a* alio war n im-rr tlunnot. ■"*^" 

Tli* ro.s«'inh].Mrn-'* !•• Scotcli i^ fjufticionllv •.1»vioiis. Th. fVl- 

It^tMors art' d«'|)li»riii«^ tl.o i':;iH»raiH'0 **{* .^-ririv* ^r.iii.sr»-Khoo»L- 
<.'rj4, ^^hn *\if\ not know \> licit 1o inak^ (»i' Vork>-.ir<: oar 

r;ik«s; 

'/fV/';. --T}|'»:j hci' jilainly liow tl/ girt fonlln duln': urn ;«.].>*• 
I'fjvvc r K<\\ rs v. nr. 

ri'i'hjt'i. - Nou , l»Mr!i , 1h tcuk *''iii, as \\\'?y laid (»': lliak. .'i r 
rorjid \i\^ • .'c-;jilur, I a\'«i !:iiir t'> ta.itc it: an y^v/f tak.s np 'i bf«»- 
Koin *«*^arl , ;ott-i> ijnu doMn an' kops it •' uiv appnni. 1I«m1i. »i. 
n*"*!!].'! a iii<' v/.m- ri-i kfis hh'I, not t validum o inv tlioMi;; r.a;":. 
ai. sj»iul'i«.'r:l it nut a;r••l^•ul .. i^loarin/ //•>/ liv \\ar jnr/.7.«Jii> d, :• * 
el'tor a^v L rifiild .*^ay, I ••ulni fmimd l' ollvr to tasto /////a'.'' if -.v 
soi!n» rrtiinoi'ks/"^'^- 

It V. ii! Ik- ii"rcoivfi! tliai ii'.* ji])i»v«' \< Sor/// -i.Vi\\ (.vm , «ii.' 
pliirhtlv rn!t/lij!\d witli Nonkiinikriai . I lie ]»r«>j»c r Aii^.iia: 
ton 'IS for /.^'/' . S(^rff , o-ffi . //'/', tn/fhrr - - '.\\v /,,io/f: sihii ttn-' 
• jirou .n.t.'>'-' 'IS .'/ ' ifh'fht'v. 

.\s :i spt't-'j^j" n (M ill*' j.aruj'rrl.ivf dia!*"-i, wo j;ivo <.-«'d!i'i - 
o\(.( iU'iir .*•]»<-»»«>- "If' "' ^'»'" ^'-il"! «'^i»d tiK' iuMJiicln'i''; iiivc uro 
*!j;-^i'.i;j;' tiiat rli^- J-a^o li;;Mt «:t' lli" vilkaii* thor*. pourlniyf^.l j^ 
iiuajst -ifc- an cijioltMu of a n'fft'/f 'r. 

' \ fo.ilvr;- ?■ ^Saiiiiiiils um:--. ^v ai* rliri';!- ■^■^■'*' |)«.«»'iiu> tiiviri'»rs iv 

lu-i ;»ii'..':'»l , a-'* ii:!ii an •:.•■!••'.. ];!• lia i !■ .til r'-an : li«' fiieu-.i,*!*"! 

M.t I iMiij,j Ihdi I-');!;! ac.'v !i.»v.l on't. ij« rlij-MN d his '.vhl.skcf" 

«»nrt. \\\ii< wJiM.'-iii, a)i' I' lis l>u iH'ij;hk!.i..,> In- j!.(M*t ui liis .rui.s 

>i! I'c'd fund a il.injr 'at H i-l ».Hvr.i; mei'i, o.iwt"; Am' it ]iad Tio*l,ev 

htiad p«>r J''.!»i. licijid n« i. ii->':i;l) luid.s* iioj- ••.•nJ.. f,.iat]i lo •n.diev*' 

ihi^ , h'lavi! :•. do/.('!i « ;; '''iii "S>«»iri ^i-av. «' m-i* IT tkoy i-:.ii rl'i; 

rnry shift !•» -.y. .vm ii : Ijoii it rajn". c i>i ;uv ; "•!■ t'lov niMvor a '.von 

on "cm eor >a;'i;; ih' lil.c {'J'.*.!-. TIiiti '•{'•. 'In a koawpsii. an' 

tli iM-nd o;! '? wiii . at 1 'V dn ftMch a Lm. ».«. 'a".v>«'. ow d l'(*llv, ii-t 

- ' *■ * 

an «Llrr. ■•' •• -n. •.« t«'!( e.M«-i.j il.ln.»', '••r li:- io ik*i»t on hlin . -. rh' 

)ia!rinrl ncuancc. t'K tiicav. {. ]■.«• r lidlrr v' t^t tlian a ;:l"Y%--".v»i:'n:'' 

{''\(-. A\''ii"-j tht;v*dii l'V.% d iiljM tT kcvv lie st.r(»ak'd his f.'ejrrd. 

sew till. 1 an indord i\-' Y.!i."(dl -u'niw v,j" ii.' <j.on nt \v ♦rind]*' i% 

^,f^ fol.li':. "i'v i:i di'iM". ;'■! tl-.-v JM-av jirn siini awi'v t»» th* uri !.. 

(»■. in a iT'U'k. \iv -U ;ir.; ;•< I a ^r-n.:'. w! IT<>, div>yd his h(3:ij-..> 

" .-'lOJM fl;- iHice f»i" I'lic 1». ..ri 'c* <»;Tiif 

"' Cv.'v.r. n.-tl'tt. rol. Ji, I. ',(■(». 
■^"'■" I'»'.-..i'.ii!-.-.«(i ///;,'f/i Im r.lii-' .III « il'O I ri'u ■■.:'"ii'' .sp.-rii* .,■<, v. • t.-.TV'- 
'KM ;i ■ i.-iri'I .•I'lij'^^f ciHI,' ', 'i ji ai<liv lo i):t i.i!. '. ■'■ i»r •'^<- i'!ii>l! Jtai:-la>Ml. 
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ii\'iv/n , an' A\«awte(l it ow'r wp his crutch. **W]iOi'I mu* ahenwt 
iv/en «•' th' t')ther side," waitl he, *'t'ur it .'•turs an' i»y thnt it 
huM bo vvhick.'' Then lie dons his s|»ei't.i»'.les , stoared iil 't aj^o:*, 
an' sov^hing said, *' JiitM'ther, its sunnnDt; hol» foathor Adam 
ni'tht^r did nur ouivd kerson it — wheol inr w h(»am af::('n.*'' '" 
'liiis I'ostn.blcs Aii'^liun jjioi'o than Morlhunibrian - - JMit ia 
'-Mllioirntiy distinct i'i\nn both. Tli*' sliibhoh-lh of th(.' thrf; 
i'i.'il«":cts i« hhn.<(,\ wrii(di tho l^orlh-hidiiian |)rono!ii:'.H's /in'isr^ 
I'Ai ISorth Auiilinn Jniooyf. - YKydvW likr //// in tht; Italian 
/'/n//n —nnd the inhabitant of »^onih Lanoacijiir'* in a wav 
-.'rc'/ Ulvris dU'ere non est ---hwi g^nicrallv ivpri.w.ntrd in ]>rint 

\\ ♦' know ;u) brttirr sp^ndnnii of tho ^cnnin , Wost of 
i\imliUui tlialoot than li(d>«irt of GI(»nc'<'.>t';r*s (.'!ironi(.d(\ Tlni 
j^jrc.T.:'nt ►Sonu:rs(;tshir«'. and I)'Jvon.shire an* mori^ barl>arou.s 
r.iid nngrannnatical than the nortluM'ii diahM-is — and tli'rir 
«l^^?<np;ui>Iiing peouli:iriti<-s are wctll known. 

\V '.'. couid extend our r».nnarks on o\ory branrii t.d' iliis 
e^.'pions hubjoct to a much g/r»at(!v h'n;.'th^ but th^j above 
iiii"»y sui'Hco spfrimivii: {jrulin. W u havo perhaps nircady 
•:;•"''■ i-n our read(;rs caufic to twit n?^ with thi; iivJSkv ayav o{ 
.jir- iJrorian sa^'o, and to t'.'II ns that our Incnbratiojis on 
ii»' Ijarbaiisnis of our provincos are .'iIhui* a*- a<c'plabb: to 
rl.r* jiTibiic, as tlje Antiijnary's disscrtaTioo on (j|.uirkcn s-bo>j; 
\s.ris ro tho Ear! of Glenalhm. UowoAt'r irr^atlv , ihorcil'orc , 
>vf" 'i»"y long to provo that ilrcif/li [WA\\mv\ is ('h).-oly related 
*'} tf'xihy/}^ . and tl^at /^'/'wv.v, a n<»rth-(:niintry j/crasc; for ripo 
iiJit^. piv-fuiindly roferred by oni* ^hvsavistb t<» As- //(.•/?.<, is 
v.-.ov' noarly akin to /(^prust/^ wt' sliall ior i\\'- [>rr'.sont be 
-;Jc*;il :ibout tlics<.' and oth(.'r matters of siniihir in)pnrTarn.M\ 
.> ^ Kontomdlu observes, a man whowi* hand is I'n.lJ of truth ■;, 
will, if lui is discreet, ofton content himsidf witi i»]>cning 
Ij.r little linger. 

■'■ ^'if'W of the T-Miw,;i.Hiiiri* Diai-'Ct., li!*i(»flHi Vior. 
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77/'; /jt^fi }fi fh'if/f'i of tiff Ci'tiic \fr/:n/is y-nnrii iij a Cf»mptir- 
/s>ni ///■ /hr/r i>inlt'i'U wiffi //"• Sa/isrr// . ^ •>•'/,•, Jjv'')f ^ and 
'''Hfi'Nft' .».'itiintii:r.<. \\v Jauios (''.\v!i-.s Priciuiru . JM.IJ. . 
l-.li.S., vVo. <.Ki'Mi-,]. svo. is:j|. 

■fiit* ( 'inr.!i(Ti;nis. «;jv. I1»m»i« ■•,• «l\v«'ll :it iht t-Ktr "iiiitv »i 

<»i ll:is ilu'i :.'•^:- .Mi»j:« jrs ii; h.iv ■•lur.-* t(» ;il! triiM > I»oiiiiij^( 

iijH'iinl ( 'ihni.("*i;ii. ■ »■• it-'-' \\<'i\- ;!.«• Ciinb'*! of kinrlrf;.i 
r-M-c ■' - •;«• liic ••ii».!«r;. '. ". iiiTV di-ii\i: lii(;i.' |w.Hli;vi*OJ' , "-•J-'l 
•.'••ij •'•»jr."i ilv l.i. ii- 1 'i-^io 4«r.(l l:mi:iv;i^c , riv.wi. th». s;ii'i'» 
sniu.^'V 'Ihcs Ij 'If/Si i'.)i:»s !ia\<' i)"rii ^muMIv :ins\V'.'ro<l in f*;! 
nilinh.-ili\ L' : .»M'I tin* -i[ji|»oiM« rs *•!' this liNHnllu^sis hav<' -.r;; 
ixiiiiit'.l w ■■■y A i<;ii of ii;;n»i);i: .wA lii^fMiitv in tracJiici" liv 
i.iav'.'h ot' :!:'* (.'iii.'n,'rii fn. ii llii- Iminhs'" t« llir HiilL^h clsaii- 
n*-i :'l!ii<»-;t ii.^ •.•:Iuuu?% :j.s Xo'n»|'!:ori (U'SCril-Oft tlio ud 
vrr.«-c. wvi'X I'.'tnvu iif ').»•• 'i\'n 'I h'l.i -aKil. \Vo ilo iv»t nioa;i 
ll' >..iy lii.-ti >!•■■ rsM.p:" 't ■ !t' 1* ^ ill'' r i'al.S'" ••r iiiijjrolj::l)I»'j 
jiul v\f J"ni)t V ji'.lli' 1" :uiv ^;<lti.^^;;(;t^.:•\■ rvld^ iic»- hn^ li»-»"ii 
l>i*tni«;i»t t'> ji'-,»\<; i?. ! iiilst-il-; tlii* inr.itt-r rrsls on a tV-»v 
]>l.insil»':' (oiijt •. iJ.r'- .-iiMj -i ."'.m-lar'tv (:!" ]T;ni(-> ■ ;i most ml- 
la."iiH!s ;!ri:;i:im-':i ■•! iJl fa>-.*s. Wi; ku. \v ihal our in*i*;'ii 
Uiiir.> ami IVlhio -?. ■'!« cts . tlio iniKi'Tii i-Nnirv, arc diKlin^i 
l!'»»ii: '•i:i\-«i'.-.' . , ii«.ii' !• r'':M' \\\\A l.'iiJii'i.'jy' : J»iit Jks to tn* i ' 
«i.*i.:iii .'ih'* -ai'iv 'i':. »(.; V . 'i-«'> .••v«:sljii, like their .iKUiiCSakv.^ 
•jI" nlil , .'tn y-'f "'o.-lr :-:fyi'?..-::ui f'!^' • and likuv 1:o r<^- 
i'l.'i'.Si ;>o. 

V.n-i.iU;^ all'", i ' -. hav/ » *m :. .u.i,! t,-, ihrow M^^lit njion \\w 
lir":"'rait( I'l 'l.i- P'm-.^iI'.', h\ 'Mr*'-.!.; mj" ;|i'.Mr !an<."na£^c, v.liidi 
I'l.c 'Jit'!. : I' I.. I'- ii'f i'>*«ji«-. aj»j'-;:i- 'u ^h* llic. iiiost an 

iU; '».'i:''M;(i 'I'l'in . ' ; a!! I . i,'t.ii' ar- ^Miiii' *.-. Mi»*=»t oT iIiom* 
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• ii.:.-.. on u'l.L-!: t.h'v/ \\»*jv uiMl-.'it."!»;n. ll v.:'.\ ir^iio<] fit;.., 
f^.-: l)>-. ^S"\V.- viXW iViinj i lie. '*;;.-;. 1.li(!V li)Vi^* }!;i\«" Si»i-:"ii ;lii 

i !•:».. 'VN^" - — lltO 111'*---!. JllKVt^ill O'l < )ri:'^lial 1«ji!J. n-. .-: ;l (Miiii'.'lftt' 

t 

! :. .' r*."--Cii;b.:nu:''. .s are alto^cll'-r v'slonarv. i. v-: '. "I'v |>'V-- 

^•.:.-. .:I':-.«. llsO (/.'Its lliilV llMVy ].!i.'k'nl up :i r«'»\''' i""'.' initii" 

V. '"■ ' < !:i tiu?ir iii'op,n;s^ llir«'ii,uli Asi.i . . .-jjic-.-i.-iliv trc:;! the; 
•■'.1.-1 Afania;;*.-.. nr (.■hal(!«''-- whit-'i has, int--.* 'ianjc <l ".iMuy 
•■■•. •iiji-^'^' wi'.jj Oi'l .l\-i\siiiii . and [»orli.M]>s wiili otiic •.• a'ii'»'ip- 
u\;,- »*iali.-.:1s ; iuil il W'.nild !)•'. as r:;.-v l<» lra«< lI.- 'Milk J-t' 
;li - ^/t'liiv ji'^pia^os !«» Ki rinosa <»r -Vfa..h«»..J*^*''" . ^i*^ i<» I'm* 

•..•■. »' Tv iTiitarv ;ii:'0. li Ij.-is jxtfvj JiLvrovf-r 'i lii;?i i!:m;i! hw 

': ■•.^^'-.i i;ii-.;uai^<s (.f vaieraMr. a!iti«.|niry, i«»;.ily (l«>,ti.j«t 

i.. !•• ll\.if>«:.'\v, but r»()ari!i.^ tin' rli»s«'j>l alliiii'% u- ii:i- [»riu- 

■.•*'.•■] I a=>'<.jMVM'. to'.igiicrj, Ir is i:'»vv as •.•"r'aiu lluii 'JrtM-k. 

• i'*.*. i)ii.l Shnonir arr llu; <l(;so''P.il.'iiUs i»l ..uia" {'ji'.-i.-iil 

.,.,; .,.{ j«o-'rly iv.'atoi i» Sairs'^rir, .is iJ*.;;! i*«.'iia;. .»'r-^ is A'-^ 

,". . * :V->i > l.ailn. Tiji- ,ii'1i!iir\ u!' C !li<* to lliis jT-aI i.'ii.iiv 

■••:.. \":.Vi ■.•.M'J)L(tK aii'l '.voii tl:'itlv I'^niril. ( .( i*--! \';i»»s 

'v'- ' 5.1 '. iii li's .'. ]ti])(irr. ((• Mii;.^(.ar''!h < lui- '^f- <.>riL'ii^ au-.i 

*•..••. ••!', '>i' tli-i* jn'iiuaj-r^i !-.;rMiiiMU-«.* ol' /\«'a .•;'i'*» «-.imi«]m' , ' 

•.- •:- -^v» i'ar .••.'^ M' .''.iMrn? i-iai ^tli-.- iir:l'sl) {w i. '-li-'' Nr.-;^,nMii<^ 

!• • '•'» <'«arjf*.'\ioii witji li.-i- l;.rii;ua.j:;s «..;" Hk- I .-si ciTlH'i- ni 

r«.-= or jln'iiJe.' s, (H* ih'" I'nji.'tiuciidu .1* sciU'-i^' •< •• ^ 1!"- 

: •. : ••Vf »;i1.i«Mi of lc;H.«.;r?.. " 1 lis |j(»siiiv«.* t!*"!;'r:iil'.iii . *■..■.•>■ .'^ 

ji Mi' -.Mdoiiljiial iiiior;n:if.i'.»ii ai)il rrsiijuc!! , ..T.-lsi S'^iu .1-' 

'. ' • <}\ U\'\ (jilOsilioji. ijat \v!s<-ii \\(^ liiiij {i>;u li" .;«•:. ii-.. 

• '• li' . \'.i:'-]> Sir W il!ii«»ii .lom-- .T'lvl I'lo;' ;,■»•• i'lnj.:; ij-r ■ 

. . :«;.•:»« ot llj.'it li'j Ims, in l)'»rli i\'\.w<. i»r<>.i'.'::i:« •» lis \«i'l!.'!. 
•• ;• ••«•»:. hristiiy; aiitl ll».»t v'.'itir «H'-y . .rs 1*. 'I'-ii Iv-ij: = jl 
'.jr.'. j^'jtil.'»*«l to n ii"\\ t-*;ii. Di- rri. i... •• ! .i- •: ..i« r- 



•A 



•.■ . I-. •: :i' {■!■■ H"in.'<. S; '•iac >;"r-' .'jsl'':"- '. .' i'"_' " = = "■ - '•<• ■'■ . V, . ' ■. 
/. . I'idi"*', wiioiii'.o '»'•■/•. ;; f/".' »o. •- ' ;•/. '. >. ''■.■■.•.' ' 'i« v>:.. ^■\\^ 

.' ,1 ri!::«.-.»r;!n.*vt /.."/■ n he- j w ;<■'!■ ' '< ■.'.•j- ..". ^?«»-' .: ' ■ ''•=» ,. " ' ' >"• 
■ • j'fr , -'1- i. I;., thi lii:rli«.i A.p.- i": i'.- / v . •>::•• ' '. '■.:i".<)!' ' i.-" ■ 
I •."«: '"'hire .'Oil ;l'.i. '\V.st «'i I' > '.i;«'- 



Vlf 



i'kh'haui' «»n rm; < ki ri* lancsi aoks. 




Til'. :::i. ^l^^ •,..*i, ;)!* lli- !)(»CU;r. (M^!(■ oOOlilS t(» J"0 ii: ti?«' 
ni.il* .•% V :-''i. In* ':.».- ''Sli.lMJ' jn'l J»i*t\\r«il till; iiiinn»\f\*ljs . tin? 

ii:!i. •.'•;- '..I" ••«r:-5i?i' ■ . ;;■••■. (!f;'i'«V'> cjI" kiu'lr .1, riDd tit' tlio iro^t 
o;«iii..'»r\ •.••ii^f'i K'.t\i;\- , j.i ii .• <\'!iir uijih^ctx . ami in il.::- 



iiiihr '.; ii!i.:;nfi:.' • -'i!. xIm.'!. .:•■ '•.•:n;i,i,*( - ihesn. \\ oiil^- 
• '.11 i i •il ^v!i!' ti;' !";.,;8ii .' .)! : ii!L'ii,i;rt* •• 'iuiii i.»e .»«)i'.2' v,itlic.'a1 
*!:••; '. I I "i" » niji<-i<!cju'' - !.M.*iw»" •: til'- r\Si. II :■.":.-< 'S are I'jO 
!!i.ns:';*»:'». aii'i Vn* ^irWiwiL '.o i)" ilu* t liV-.'t «'f H/tri'li'iii ; nvri, 
:i.-:. i*' )*• is'h.M?* i \si''\ (i'\- :'\'... tls • 'i'i'';.- « I'i.. 1 1.' ;!•**•. app«M!' 
iMi'.l' • i ,»'.'iiiiir»i- 1 V I, /';//', v.'l«ii is ■ ii( sin<.-.^1 If-v «»[ -..i.'- 
iiuipi i!5'-- •. is.; V \;i'i ;•• : ii '^ 'M.ii.-iiT.i.-i!!;.- t|mt ti.^* >^;ms.js-ir 

i.l'i?' -.'■.'. (is'.-.k c* .'po^. liV. i W ••Nil t .'ffl't*/} H >l, l\Y'-' «i 

iV.ji'i i!i^• .-. ':.".' |/r:i?'".al ?( .li' -!• «'oi*(i; •..; t«« Tin uvKiiis un\i 
;ul'xM-f ".\ .• • ••! «! 1 • 1. :•:'••!' \-'.-!i;:j r-.'.t."*. .•«'! !i\' •"! '••.' I >r. i^rirh- 

■|H-'oi" .! ;i\-'M I'j.o. I •■•.., .i: . ;.in| l.:.'. lii-hv- \V»'-li'l iriVi* S.Mfi-U 

Hi'»i:- :*■.;■. ^i.i I'. \'\ \,:.'\- H.- •• |.. "1^ !ii"?"x' jii!iiult'!v .u»iJ>":>r'i' : 



Hl'»i:- :*■.;■. ^|. I I'. :'. '..ix'*." H.- •• I-. "1^ !il"?"x' Jil. iiUli'lV .UKi' >":>r'i . 

i'lii. i*!-;* . .■ ■ ''i" 'i.'.iP'-' *-.i" vi .-.■ •'.iiif'Mi!.* \^ ri'.ls wa.-s u»»l. .-«■) 

■ 



\*. ■•!! ■. - .' .'.//..•//<••. i:i;:1. 









■ 1 ' 



},',-(:■ 



•ilf.:'t', 



.> t«f. 



..I !IM, 






•. V , 



• I I. 



■ »■:•. 



• •;.i 




'i.. i- *.» J,.'. '»h.stnvocl lluit If. •■xs-^- .-.:')•!.•■ .• • t.!n iri.I.ii ••■ -•• 
Jii i'^r-'* hi i"lio priir.i(iv( lor.!) *•* i.s j)*'r'- ii. i;-.'. , . •. V.i ;<•• 
: I •••Ml.:', rudical leUtr. It i-.- inc-'!' ., ^n i.-ni':*r\ '.'••'rii. i.r r:' ". -.i' 

•• < i I'ii: • :'. • .-fiTiio \v<i.*<l.-, \vl'iv!i i' iUli' .\i!'« ■- •• '' -v- il:."r 



*l 



*Kl('ilAx:i> »»N- ••• !»i: .'f.i/M-: i./ ITtJT Am*.^. 



;;i.s*:tii«.*<' : ..ifti;. ]. vtiJUl i.» Jlii? .-.'.ili.-.i'mttion iii ti'r.ek •>? 'li?* 
r» u»;!i .lUii .v.'i'r (•&<•• tlnii;:-; l . i.!i(* .-I'.-iiii' I'i^.'iiiiiuM , .'.\A I?, »'lio«* 

/Aiu. .: . sor jt'»:ii{^',*. iii'i irucc ynuwMy r« ]»i;ice(l »; i:='/:«* ;;::•• ii? 
s'fii'ii .:f' tlic >ju.it'* v.^.n: v*:/... <y.".TTiTf: f^ stanJ.s l*' w •• ; t .• an'.i 

|«'..N", Ji.^ liir*, .ic<! lJi.j\.l IimI li-i.t; nL'^ii «j]».»oi voc' . fli.-i ^;*... fir-'ck 

:«i tli(^ hiv»:r»irioi! isf lor.iTs. ' — p]i. .^!. '.^'2. 

ii^j£'ii.!i:\ . -• - j\ jn'.«p'..s;il..;j wiiic!, it mi-jiit 'm- i\'\\ -r cLiiiiu!^ 

iivp.l rvias, Tt' .'l-'iujtr d'li'.^r'jj L;rait:!iial.iial i('!;:tiv,i.r. I- 



1 



in liiC v.»;.';jiivvi, '>.r\<^' 



h>f.<y(M. l#a». J.» v.r iiiir ;i':v' fiiicii iiiiiltativMis :n fl.o e;»!|-oV' 

;;•'>•• 'I.;'-'' Miiif:.: 1" it; a' sir'xiiti*.- v'if h.jUiS olllu'i «ioiiOtos * 
1:1' ialji.ii: •>^* uiuio-:-!-.. or a t]:risir'<iii ■ -itnto ol iIi; lan^uPg*^ 
llfio-lotus o.ii',n '.yp (?i\ au'l ?». ii.<li:'\'rivitlv , ii;«>ro voc/i^t 
•>i'/M'. -vvri!.-i.s 'i>'» n-ily iln^ latuT Til' i'.la.-^isic; ' !;'.ii£C'.irip:o *"^ 

?uaii, li ;54 a umnijf. «•! ihij»lifilr fo.jtjs -roin i']«e j.-.ov."C-' 

at-'V. Jjiit vjti.iti.'i.s "t i!il- v»«i 1)1. ar ni' aiinh'i'v !<» iv? -*- 
!>iiu.ati«i*is !il:<i />'V. iN.a.i-. -• *.», Iii'^ lirad: tV//..vrw, hrr ho:..' "*■ 

kro'V, |;'. tjiluir ^•■- \\\-.. (. '.-lii* i'»i''.>;u^s , anil it "xliil'iis a ;»ii^ 
v-.'>:ii<'iH)ij as (■...il'i^»li^ oS i* 1> :[i ii -iilt tr. .'u-oMir. 'or.-' in tn:ir"s. 



'^ -V'.} i'\' i.-rs lrl.{.'.' 'I:*:. '.I'*.- .1: •. > •••::•- l^ -. - >■ !isi:l!iV iiV.' Sic .S-*; • 

i'j''I?:oii .0;! I> ^ih 'in'".: ' 'f i :•. :.* \i ■ C*Vi\ \\A m \' '\X\^ '.-If. iijitl.'l IS i "- 

•. ■;!;!' x.vlio /■..» ;»'//r«r /, -.in" ^ ."/ •/.•/..■... *.'.«•?! .iiir.ti II s:i ■• s / '/ • //;, ii-sT'. il I'f 

,r, /'/. ' , a"d ..•..•/'■ 7'//.\ •,•/'// -.. •,:..] •)! -v. ,■'' ■■'•.vrtff/ 111 .'1. I:'.t I'xampli- Ih- 

ii^::. 'ticc (»f ri .iH-;t'' In v/,'.' •-.« fi^^i:} • ! • '.i' -, .i]:i. '.!%'"■ t' .soi i.\ it..<« If '.; •^ 

'••s'.'ipj'.'i.rrii If .-'ni''^ r- <«!.5r- -I ' •'. f.i ••••rtnUn.i i,>(Io'Vir»<'v:iW lljeoJws'iijM 



) i:r'iiAi;;- ON iii'-. i-Ki'iM- i.A\«aA<;r.,'-. 



vs 



'» 



V t! w.e vt:jini;(*s S'-i vc as siib-stitnt-' tor ^'•voi-l- ;iii'i i.atin 

}ff7' ./■./..< - • 1-. fifT., in Iri:ii; //v/// i-s pulrht-r . i/hn'' ^ p»i!ii»fu. 

../^ '/;/</..•; 'Uhur, miifftur. mm\>\:.- vri^iui ?;/"/', j^vi-.-.i. h\- ; 

:.:' I'.iJljr it. 0«*!ti<-, ilJalt'-.U niiL'^iit. i^f-rlinps tun»i::!» oi.nM- 

V*.j ..•';lI 1 p-'iul out ».i'4r'iT7y dison-pancl"p liorAvc-rn tin* ^-jiii- 

: r:«»'< :. ■..•{' rlii; (.■eli'c. find wlial tlir: * i«'i'rii;'!i plilir •••('-•.*. > 

•': th- '.i.ii »"i-urop^aii iair.iiy — »iz. San.-f rit, X-iKi, riprck, 

"Vs.:. »^''»?u« . Slavoiiic, Jjithnaiiiiju, villi ilirlr JfS('«!\'laii1.< 

■ *•. ^ \\\i . \v. \s":\''.\v , C'oriiojjl oursolvos \V't.h In'li tiv !»«ili<'at 
I iV.v. Iii' :.li.^ jii.'..s: ('bvu'i;.-^. 

I. I* "!i. l"iior-' divsfi of lai'.p^nai^os, vnli'^tan-'iv'.s, aflj^jct- 

♦ ;"•.! ji:'-ni4Ati«.s, I.-avo a /".Vi/t/* fjrmh i - .i I'-aN'iro wiiir.li, 

•. i. ii«.vo. 'J'^lingai.'iiios tlioiii fVc^.i r.ll ;>fho»"s. At i-'a^i > 

■ •-• .''J. n<j '.ravos ()i aii\ ?^v:\\ tilling in llic ^<Miiit.i<t. t'i;hic. 

iM rr: •jirr.tvt unity of ifX liairiiKg-. 

i 'fr.rv 1 -vH^ also coiiiuaiativL .iiKi saj-crialiv-*^ (V'^iv^.'f 
'' ;'v ;j,'.r.ille! in Fiifrr.'-lUatioa -but <«f ini::iif!i(! ovi;.*iji, 
s;.c .!' oi:..r;'jy c ):r.j*.'(:r<*«l wUli ouo .'>v tin' (>tiis.r of tli-; n^o 
•il''.'. 'r''.it^ iiJ (rrooJc -- rrO()ij* - rr: ?.,.»;,' ,t.''.' Latin. ////*'/.;). 
' - r.Ti)^. Tl.r. VVolsh foni'S arr- < (|iuva]'':«i1 ii: n"7/'''/.vv//'V.'//, 
f '-'i ((*tai:v iritfcrent MmcUsrc, Mn'.ti ^icuaut'' w.;u[«l har.ilv' 

• _*» ■-' 

'\ >^".1'* a:;y Urc'.:!v or i-.:.Lin pajaHIi^iii. Tin.. I'ax' (iialcu ts, 
!•::!; v-.i-ni if-oir nouroaraiive anil sup^.riari\c bv Jh'ja-.i»s of 

'' , \\\i.i.-'\ -vvliikij an* stiil iiioro r<iiiiOT'\ 
•>. 1)1 ''■.^. o: ;li ai.(i Ariiiorie, iiouns and adi?.«.tivo^ have, pro- 
:vlv sp.-iki'i^', //'y Cffscsj tiio di5im"-t ri?!:iru»ns of Avunh to 
''li ' 'l".o;.' bt^iii^i either Jcr.otcd b^ Ibc <",olioi.-a!ion, bv c 
:f..w{. ...i' iiiuii-.is, 0." by tilt; (•inpb.vjnciii: of )..art'*jl •..*.=?. 'i-a- 

ii'l. vi-.-nf of Ki'r'> aoiiis b»^:vT I'.o analo;i\ I*.- tlios'- of tb(». 

■F.i;iO)M.vii: cbiss, witli tfio *.;"<'.-'j)ti(iii (»f tl/p '.lalivti jjiurrd 

''''; .\liio!., r>< Dr. ■ 'rirhard <,b«cvvi:>, j vtr-'nts V: r'-vuxrl:- 

'• i'.^-'?inbi'rxice lu ihi. Sju^sc/il W'//',.'./. , ami .l.atni v/;;. fho 

'•.'l;>i- r(.7av.bi tno V/oisli as bavii^/ losT. i^;: iiiii«'xij"'r».s 'a*. 

• i:;v]*-:od tvJ think tba^t it 'if)Vi:v i,a>l »li<^U! , an.' thr:': in fl:i-i 



■')'! K-'.j'.iit .-ii'.i] aspini^i" , bnt 1?. i.'i l.(*li(-«.-^ tlijit, it -.V".!]'' no! i^.' a verv 

•' ■: ''isslnfMivri tovniiiiii.'.ioi)';. Jiovvovr.!- , t''\v .-^t.'i t*\hin'' 1 ;n.cb .^^ 
',]•'• i)f'fri t:Hs. it ip remarU.il.iO ili?;* in 1 .it!»i.an;.ii -a l.;ii}.'!.'i.>;o in 
• »••'[. ■.■;•?.•< most I'losdy uU'Od t« Sanseri: — 'i e tmu!, r j. n irr i..- ^plMiuti 
I>«c' iv*'.-* ;ii»-i iU'on{»u:'.< , Init '!')t iu siJ-Hti'ti've^ 




i'"I- :i V..:. MS :i:. •{.'i'' I. \ \-. ..'A's^: ••, 
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T .'J.iU'h-^Jo ii . : -ti '^••|i.l "A := 



' i: -■! \t*"' .'i i■.^- *..'.-'^ i".'!! 1-' ' 
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!•• .rti"-..:- Hi, t .•«,..•• nil -I..: tiht* Til'-*. • • : •.'••' ;'i 
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\'.'it:v- \)in 
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i.< v».r ':> l>\' tK ^:]\'V^:sK' 



• i .i:«!': : 

<>• I!m\! J 'ii*;.: x'f.v'!-, '\'\)'\> :}. • .itn . ^ ';•»;'/./. ir * i».- ! •'ir • 

I - • ' 
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It;!. !.«••• Ii*' Va .> - 
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1 • • I 



• 1 Mill'-'i !M'-! : iKi'lS t?.- ! !'. 



^.« i< \s\;'" \Mm::..M'.' :«: ••VJ^>rO-^ 



ii'. 1*1 •".'••• . '. -.I'M' ..■*;.••! !• .:i.i;ii. li \> |'/-:.ib''.. lii:it sii- 



.•'/•••'". .''•// O'* i;i:s . !.: ^'*- •■.•••.".:\ ••{ i^in:ii'«' i' « .•iii"iJ?i!* p»';!» 
t»! :i. '•: ;J.- 'I! •. i\ •: ,.; ..:;.-.. 

i\V( ( i- ( '• r\'- :\,.\ •! .• r.. ii:ji- laiiii.\' « •" Lnii-'iMi!*- i> ouiv ; :» • 
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S.i- 
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ii''»l:-! <"ii !' I. 



I '.'I 



•■•• .;-.i;!i .' '■•'' ,-i'l-i.»J V is K'hU l!v 



»»• '••ji...''! < : :- .- ,.i •. !»• • , .••.• I i.rvi'.;i'.,il M r»ii/ . \\\ tlio ftl-.^T?. 
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" «.♦ Ill- •.<,•• .U'' 1.' ;.'ir.irnr •.»:>. 



l.l: 
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% »• 



('i"\: •.' ''.is'I;" v»' .: * li • i'l • :. ■• ■' • • .1 it.ii'iivc. 1 o.-MiiV.? .lUii V <; "l V: 
<a-«:' ■• . .'•"•••■'« '•' • ' ' " :••••' • '' • »• » '•• • ' •■ '-' *" ■* like i^.«i.i'i Ui-i 

m !•.= ,■•/•' ' •::. .: i »• ' » • ..■ • .••.i^t ■•.•«"'• ,' '.' ''./or''. •.!",•] t.li.- 

'•.., M' '•» I .:.iii. ']'•'* lii '■ ^N . ;•': .1. ■ 1! ..'• \^r--- •'•',••( r.'tmt.-i'.^.'A .- ^jti'.m 
la- i'l .11.:. <;"fl( ».» ' ii! •:•»!:•• ••• > .•; .'.. .-.'■. • «' . ' .)♦• • • c.cinpR-'.Jli.'.-.. /.e!is< 
j; 'iu.. r.». 1^«. ';•.-'• criHts. ♦ ■' .M :i s";! : •' -i- »ovnec'.tiou 'M . • T*:o ••. 
<>; !'.-! ! •i;. (•. ri'in:.'. • !• :i«r i.-f. . I 'i ■;).•.; • v •• 'J'.u'i iiT Jjbcl "n K-:l.'.» 'r.ii 
>v .li. »»•»'• r< *'■ •I'r-!.-.' /u» .• ••• . !• .'iiii.;. ■*• r. ;•. »r<-:Ji<'«i«_: , )^-;*. ))p i"»M- 
i'r. . • • »t • ■» •:./"i cl-s* '. !. .' .■ ••• 1 1 -i ■ *!•' ..-.•.!». ••; .-i- ma-i«' '-y .. vU 'V.iro 
?>; /' 1-' -. \'i t f'. ' !•:•».•.■••/. :; :'s>»■^•. . ,.'••••■ . I -..'.d, ;///.< "^Ov f-'ii'vi'is 



.'\ !•.»'.-. •• -iiU' .•»■;■.:!.:. i.'.i. J.. ■.'■ I . >. 



I ..^frh'w* 'V-: v;.-: «'.'.ik' ! \m.i.a«i:^. 



^:, 



%«.'.•'. riA\ f. ^i.;ally jiroNf :i v.'ijn.iijlj* » i.^.!!-:' Ji'oi: ;!»^^ .mp.- 
i'-. 1.1 .'•:■>• ('^ "'A l:ii)f-.ru -wr*'. W (* ('••'•1 :.»• .i.'->.o-.ir;.'ii :> 

L; ■•'..!'■.(.' Ot ill''- \M'.!'k . •>-'>':••■• ';:h''' ;is tli«- «•;•!•• :m«-c«-v>*v i'l' 

Vr.ir- :'. Ill tjy ra^*- or ai;«'t! '.i* r-'lili'-ii l»M»'i.'- «• i!i':l f • * , 
.M .!':•» r:>-f -i I'ly Oi" «)<?[. jj'js ' < .''iii'jararis ; < M'»»:.'i:a!*, '-li *1 
i""!"s • !•lt^ ;i8..):M.icMi ;*• sc.arj'l:"M. * \\:!i«'i. /;■• *^' iM:!*. in- 

• '1'. r^'V;iIi' rr;/..i le^bix:•-i' : ': wl^l' i; •; '"'. Ir.-' a-iilia 
•J • I'V. ;! i i«:;lN\;'iH «!)*= lido K^iritp'j*: ,.i.:| •'. *-^vn,;ii.- ja;i_ 
;ri:::0>. i»i v'iii«''i, wj; I'ar, lii- NiivT^rOj;- un . 'i - ?'!.».• 'j;i 

■ I:i*j:«:-.: v;i»M liivl •vad* (li- ;--.'un« ;«.liv !»».»•! / • •* r • {.:; i i.s 
'•.:\ry >\ »»"v inM.p.h'.*«' 111!' i<lr'iiniy ul" .'::■• '"."u-^ ci»»'.»,'ar«»' I.» 

• :• >^l">:-ibi- . '«n»l in niaiiv ii i^ Uji.niir-fjv.i.Iv •• i; .;i:»ar\ 

,.t\,l" v.;» ?'!; . :••: fii-t. --iii'Mr, ;ij>p 'fir v--,'. pliM' i: ■,-. in •'li.''f- 
''.■ '•l\,'W< i'.. locks -i-.k) ssru'ti'.iv \-f!V iil\< ill'- S..i;isi-r-* //v/f,-,.'/ 



I " 



;il.. .^) ti-: frr/;\'i'f/if,/- -iik' ll:C (U'i.'iN "')' 



'!.'• '••:,• 



I / 



ii..»M'^''iai' ly (list em Ii jiiMt'-ni^] 'lillVii'i tf^w • ?!.{!i«. '!';:; 

';<*.• ■r;-^"- .••till ii!c-re c »r"<}>i'"'nou:> iij»or. '•(«-Uj>.".r!-:, •» • •> n.-f« r 

•.,' (^ffMiK: r^)/;!;,-, wills tia*. fl«!l>r« \v r*. - >!!• !«':.j. : . f 

' ;•.• !i i!>'"? v')ial'l«.'f.' worH.'-s rn«'r«ly ;-• (ii:''i.("lic;.i :. n... /v..*.:::.: 

.ti r?^!«?=li /n>itfy i*> eon :j»a •■••(! t«> *h( \^A>\-,,y •••". :-.'iI. 

-• •>• •-.-ii'.r. **.)!* Mr;^i;!iionr'.s hak'.-, ili.*.-: tl* ]*.;:!. r (r.i.Ji m.-^ 

• •. •* •'•/liJiril ". cor V'C'lM^ if. t'> :)if pr-'UtMlIirrJ .- './//,• rs'-.i I^; 

i^ •.; itppiirt t'» be f.'fii"/ ■'■'■'/'. fltshnH'f . ■>•:•!'' rMt»»in;. .-• 
• ».»•;. ni.l(%«i- it rOlll.l I.'.- J.ili)\\n to ^m- (M-ii"::' '•'••i.I '» i.j» tj.* 

II •• :^(ii.'*t!Vv ;•■ :iot=!rioiii<l\' (i'TiVi m. I Im* i\:--.\:;::/ .(•ii'^i 

• ti.'UF: Ji.r.;;, "v^c lliink , si:!'l'^.-!f :•■ to r,J''»w '!.«' :'':ini;.- -i' ar 

. r.' '•■: X'. rrti-;xl..]iH!li a cIttc atl:«::iv i»'.i\\.-«M liiv- i".,. ■■\\- ...•- 

* • II ,1 

• •'...!. j ji'» nin-t. -u iiiar.> c\^.-'. - r-f- -i!. -va^i ov-'. .■."•...•., an > 

'*l:f. •^.■.• -j'Tit rooi^, i^r. l!io o*ji';i liai-.:!, a- s •I'.riiil*. /\,.i'-. 
/ •••..• — tr{.';|i!i>utly n .sui.-.^Ic c«jiS;»n'.i!t !• .!«• ••> •. •• : k •. (•.(••••'j 
'••\' ;• \ ov.'nl , nivJ. rardv o'-iirtru-.m^- ii-oix 'ij.-.m u • ..'V .j. aid 
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rUi'.'i.Aiii- 'iS '.iin 'rj-rio j..\\<;i'A';'..s 



crit I'.ui] il« !«n ••■■ \\KVi' »»r''.'lnallv i.-^ ■;'tio:il . »nr..-l '.iir.'V •;.•'.- 
mil tiiiil. fijf i:i''.'*::« t«i'i ^ in tlu- '.>nr.t'i iaiii;iu:L"-' l»:iv ■ ]»ii.n 

a<i«!ici<.i»ijii (''^ it.:.'iii:>, «'. ('. ill'.' \\\ rt\'ilit>" ct./.i/'o:..'* '. av/ {•>..' 

iW'Ois i'.hX' ^H) a(.'i:i' ill tl»« NVMV «.! ••.>nii).'ir\tivc jiniilvMs . vwA 
it ii- sliown //'///'•// »•(' I Ik; two ^'is»p.isitio]is i;-. iho tr:ir' Oii«? ' • 
Wo now |.ro({-v.i. fic^'oidin;.*" ir. ouv pr-iiilso, t(^ '.irn.-iil. . 
iho liijiit v.fikji I.»\ i •)■!». i ill v. i .-; i-c'F<^.;iv4l).-.s< apjicor it. l-.' ■. 
ilirowri oii lii" r>riuiiiioi; **i •• nc'iu^ro in i^cmvfral. at it.T.i' ;!' 
.sucii lai; -ini^^s ••> ivj.-::nl»h <'...! !n(!<>- j-inopcai! ^iii-i C(.-l'i«.- 
t'nmili'< in sta:: iuro. ^I'iii." S.-initu: toi- cut'S fuvni^^ a Uv 
valn.iMic Hiiaioiii - .11:. i ^;t'.i'« '"til lu-iucijuv.N ; ;u!ii it is r«; •[.rii^i . 
tiJiit ;i y////.7A' K«i.iiv xit-n «'v:;i;.. t,«-rvv;'^?i il:«^in ainl i).-. J«. Ih.;)i 
ci;!?.<. A [i-^\ I'.'^'-ivS t»r •'.»:"• 'il v'»/i»(:lr' .".••»'. .••'!:]•» in ;•'•: «. 
aiij' :!!'.iisioi;iJj V M. 1-- ^1; hi'iicc . villi'. »• rc'ii .»i j^nparj. *it . 'i.;v 

* 
rlii.-. is '11. i«'. i.«'-," 'j:!'!-.' , •»!• ;i.-- ••••.li wiih'^.t !«i«'«'*: ?viid ••..*• 

^V!^;l V:>: r»!a':«r. \' '.■■•.I- hi ii\'..\ ih;:t niM:'- «.•■' ^^lIat V'i- i»r:» 
iiuih:- t-. :i;i » «:. .''I'll),!' •». M:- , t}' ai !)<.'U ui Ji'-iKti'lll "ir.'ji} 
Catii.i.. ■• -i'l..'-. •^ :;»; : i: .n:.\t- •. To «ih\io- • lo' ai'^ll':.' . 

liUirk:^ fii I'i' '"• ' •'!' i.-ii'iiii \ . v.-.i-d^. VVi- do not pro)V'>^, 
?ik( ]\I«-ii5«k1uv .■•"!M»*av. t-: •• ;,'>lo«.-^ ti:":- '•/'//'.. liti; ino»i iv 

wjijt [• |»l;)!oio;^y !::• •. I;»:!j1i^^ Imv:, siiniivjl. Im-. i»v.,vc(1 oni' o^ lii't 

IViO^ii -.'-'ijU.- o»'v:;U'!(< t!! .i>. a.' -.'I:-. .'ev."iit. I l-Is w. bt'l'i''\ «• I > 
)»(.' :;i^'ria!ly lli'* <.■':•• v. ".'i: .•«. jk- .} t" •.xi-:! is (•i)iii!i"ii.i..lv cv/i:-.--.! 
v.nnxr.^u! '^viv.nvwr: ?.«,.;; o- t". '..-■'. win- i.Jiv.- u-.il 'rt ikoh to 
iriv ''oiii'alc it- o? iflj.-if- Ij.iv." v<\^ *■ •<• vrj*!:. • w;)v lo v/d*'', , 
and hstao o'" :•■»■. Jul: » ar;.I\>,.si'^ i-):i: ■;/.:•• io di>«'..'{:7* w^"! 
it •ict."sn'*l .. i^. :':•■• .>t' u^m*, •{; n.-.-.r 'n'-J^.x.:, i' f:r,tn J ^ \\\xi\\ 

it "'.'.u;i.L 10 1»'. :• . : \: ••::•:•, Vi' ••!'«• -o':") b\ rcpUtc:.' Jii: 
a;:»lio's, tl:'t. i!-.- ^;''.:d rM j.m . ;:• ; (•;:sci«='is ..i sjuiplo ';:^1-.: 
,.p. ^^ W'l'':.- • li \ ; I'b ''' . • *■ i!.' >v !»i !■• .;[! "tiu-r <*xp«^:r 
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ol'''^.' :\"' ■ i- I '' :- t.!|-:.L''«' V- • N'lj,.'!;- • r,' ''nh't'-.l^'^ '• 
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• .V'' 



.*•!!»' ■■■; ■ •■ 1 » fi" ; s I ' ' 



!'.:'•.'• .'In. ..S-. . "i'.j! . i'«''*-', •, Ai-iJ- ••.•■•1 !,.: «■)!;;■.'•, ^'C.'iaic I'.isti' •.'•: 
]»• u]" -s. .vl.l^^^. „• '.•■; 'ij;!*- :\'' \ u i •■' ■.••••■ . .'i'.! •nv- tVe :.?ii'U' n'iiAt-rjJ 
I'oor-., 

tvi'.it' -."iJ »'>Ov.:.*«ri r-.- i.:v '«;! is!. J . ili- . -'.•.i.i' i • . .!!i*vv.' -s •!••*. .K.t noo-^ssjinly 



rH!'.:iJAUi> ON' YiiK ri:'::ir {.A.N.-.i:AaK«. 



!>/ 



1 iv ;';j r-./.tivc |;i'iiit.i|.ilo •.>!" >.///, or vnlitlon llr- opcratioii:; 

... M« .. <St*; aud ?.:• '••.. .»' t !Ulpli-.?r. ;l:l L.t'ii.i'. l' '//V-(', ill'V r«/i4lht 

J •• vv'O. :-;ji'v to . •.:.»V'-.i«'iii. tiiUfc j.aiist: ij\ a i'i.-isi»!i;'.'« i)i..iif.mi. 
' .*.* i.'.-r: n-')! arc -.(•ur.ibio ol tli.- oxi.'et.in**.- »»l marcriul oli- 
:.' . -^vi-i'-h th(:V '■;:pro>!s hv oisiiiift torpis '.'/illc tl u(»''r..s sub- 
• •iiMv..". ijrul ;^s iji'Mv.' .il);o:'t>: 'ir,: pos:H's<<'.i o!" (*(.'rtai)» liis- 
i' .: .••Uiir'jiiif; v'l::iict'Jt'.risi!is, r. iiutiuT •'•lar-a "t -.vonl- (nmIN'.-I 
•.*"i5« ..'ti'. V i , ^.'i- ii)\vnt'"il I''- .•.'•pi'.'HOur tln;iii. A\nd Kiuiliy: 

- ; -ri-v^ii-i aii'.l ;!:iti::'s --tr.iv.l in viiriin;;. n-lrilioi-js (-.varilK 

• 'i i-'Air: *^) th:".\, plii'f . •iiJ:' iiir.i-v •.'•!i'"; !r«)iiiH..';;i.it»!is m!' 

.'....• ijunair ! .•I'lvj.v'i.s, i •?•('»»« isi {!• li- . ai:J c"?i!;r, ( li-)rii«'. 

\V '.ai- •«jin«d.- ]\«-!iK-:i!.jl- uu-iLiJi: an' 'V«« ;Mr i; i*; ■, « .-x- 

• • ••.:**'•!'■ ti::.: l.-ali/aaazai *:.]«rk.:t .•*! lii.^ '• •'»-n ^•>>!i: ian;.iia«r" 
:. ^ : ..nu' ^:;'!i pj ir'.ij U'r. Tli. i.n'«.rv .^-i*. \l'\-'-<j ^n* ■ * on.^^ 

\".v\\ vl"' r 1:j»:i'i.*;: lint .;^.J)]:,"*i !,» tin* , ■'."7":'iftfrt/ t>:'i,{ tifb • 

I, -i..'. 'i" to l.»c ••)i''ii; ou> ill alhi. ■ i^c.y narriui'-ar :\ ;•'- 
i»'i- u.alvjiK 'i '.•!.;• In- «•-!'. •■')'.':•••»;'., i »«»n<iUf;s ;-.Iir.\vs , \\ w- 

. '!• !t::. i. Al'f^iM' £ iio'iiir- *i^•il' 1 1 a;-. :'/. rfija|.k !»r( pi rti^N 

. !i:!-' lUfc? •■A i:.il^r-. 2. i'VM}»Jj!.jUS^ !.;'^.:i'ia!'v (!r-i«.linj k\w. 

'• \fi.'--.r'. o!^ If':/':-'. .Mi <;t:4vr •]' •3'''}'I|;ii:;ii.> ••!' \\:{-«it: art* :'«»)i!'- 
.: -'M »\ r-a/.: Ino ('{.'.. iji-< <!tja'" h"-- i'l.-.nn^Mr;.-.' . .•■r sv\»- 

- ;:t;;: .a»j'iic'\; a»:i. A^^ w*-- •«»■:; »•;•: rvw;;!*.. '.Ucd l!.;- a'^'t' r I'.n- 

;• - i.". J'? .-v»''S . it \\i\i I.K) .a- i -.-..iry «*> ['.\'<ia-.. ' ar=.:'i;i"'.'t»- and 
" ..^. • !.» iiirjii:\- it, M:u . iv, a<a:i:.' (V'aa V :il»»;^-i, ','.> '::.* U« 
J", al o'f yh.r. )ua.tt«'r. 
''.-. .*-n!JiOn (]«.*iiailio>i vi :\ i:mm: i- I.m i: is lir. a. ••.a:". .1' 
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piuciiAKii '.jn Tur. »;i:li1'' lvxgijaof.s. 



est ])lili)o«>|>hy ami ih'r u\o>\ r.:nnecl chenjijtry .-iiu oairv ns 
uo Ur+li^T \)::\n this. Tije nr>n'U i;xpre.ssivi: i j ilioj?'.' noTioiiS 
ar(' tl:!' curlk-st in. Inn^rtjau*', and l<.»r r V'^-rv iiHO'i r^'^ason 
They nrc. <if7tp/e ronr* p'/of/s , ami j.-onseqii.onily lijav bo tule 
quot'';!)' fl<.*iint<.'v! ]}\ ,<.V//yi/f' tcrm^. This is prarticaiiy sihjnm* 
bv ii't'erenrc tu th'- Saiic<v:rit roots, to whi'.'h \\\^ b'llk ortua*. 
and niJJny othor lan,L'U.'»i;;'.»s , iiifiy b<^ triued. Th** IiiuIm. i;ir.in' 
irf\riaiih uiiil\)niilv, niv- jis w*.- bo!inv«* niihi'^"» d'-hiic \\\i\\\ 
by {ibHtnu!t ii!>iu?s; and tlicy will bo l\»uii'« •.») ox;u'^»inai.ion 
to express .-i.njilc •[ua[iiii'>j ii.nvii.Lr no cxi.-^i'.nfr- ixi-rpl a. 
prC'dicatCAl ol' soiao ?. i\(»ii ft'ibjcct. Soin<? of ihoni avo oii.- 
ployod a.-* abs?tr:.ct nt)U-.s ij: litoir .simph.'St tVsnn, niasiy oibovs 
be«Mjino *" by ihc addiilon of a sinall biil'tix, apparoiitiy :•{ 
pi'iuoniijial {»ripn-. aad, a^ vvi» slirdl hcrcat'ter -iiov . tlicy do 
uol ios" t!ii.< -Larat 'ur vlicn they l>cc'iinio i.*onnM«ii«.'Ht part^ 
oi «;tbO» V (»rd-r. 

l.Uit, 't '^'dl bo ask.-S ""vbat i\i\- Ji:.uno8 of tliiiiij^'/ \A c 
anr-wcr, ll-o^* ai^* attvibiilivi; nouns, MS'*d bv a i^on oT s^neo- 
dot'l'.e. tj i::vpvf.ss •» .-'ul.isTan «.*(.? l-y one or nioio ot it> vli-;- 
tln'ti'w- tjuni,fic>:. A t'onri'^.tc- noun, that i.*- . -ii' name et ». 
^iiatei'ia! iddect , st.-'.iid^ lor i\\\ a'a;r'^J.cato vd' oualitie.": , the ia = i 
injj>ort r.f wJiie!'., as v-- (ihser\*.! >i\ a f'^DJiev (;ceabi«»n it i^ 
clear) V incauabh.^. oj' -. (^nviyinir. This-^ n\ii\ be in.staneed I'V 
AS sijiij'I'- an idea o;' »!ie eJas^ ii^ ii i?^ po^si'ee tf. C'.tnceiv<j 
— \ Iz. /'/.//. Tin- 'rlLiinal raouog i^ a coji/^ouiid \V'»rd .<•• 
Je«-1''i I'V a dis'-iinu-iid «"-d nhilesonh'-r , fro.u Hie un^st oxore>- 
hivj ianiiua/e in il e iiniver?".' . h* d^'not^* lb" smallest po^- 
sibJc- 2nu(iivK:a!ioii ol :natler. N>'>eniH less . it .vayrf loo nmeli 

and tx»o Mttlt too wi teh; a?, b-.inp' apjdicabb.' to other t}ii.n.i:>. 

:*.}u\ «•« iise<iu**utly an lj'::noU'= -to.: liitK^ be..tM**e it d<>e- n-.t 
C-Xpres.i alf tlie jn'ejMi*H\s :'.ven et nn atom. 'I'lie saie.o ly. 
and ce.^r nrust b..*, tru'"- vt* ail :*e!iej*«-t'j r.ouJ^■ tlie only r- - 
.soun'A'; tliejvt')!(.' , is to lix oii ^^uwr proniin-.-nt attribute, aiul 
a.^r.!t' to lol: tli- wur-l deiolln;;' it .stand i'or tho a^irn.''.':a:e. , 
as we h.t an abbvi'.viation .land for an c;ntiro t^'urd^ or al'ow 
a piece n\ {>'ijie;- n«'t ''.-rili a farthini;" to pa.-s.s ciUTenr fr-r 
li\e or Mt'ts ;:0'n.'i.l:: V\' ; -a''- -.le inslaoe'- of this kind i'l 
a fono-,-;* art?el«-. ••( !at;nc; l- the. w.'rd. /.•.••• a^^l eould adduce 
8MV.>.. rhv'.! -c-'.d'- '.'f ill'- liko * li'i. ;.«'t'.*:' if ii ^. ''re no^esr^ary. 
We Viii. '.Mnt- I * Oiirv,'}\ os. .\ei, a .^inuh..- ad -^I •••'iial exaoip'^- 
-v'>'.*e n'jjiy. p'l.-.ap'. in- ne" t<> ne-oy of on.' re.ad'.rs. 

A Xi-i'li'.- '\ \i x \ \.«e!ld -er-'o'ibiN h'* jpitim .surj-ris-i'd i'» 
h«'ai- a. X«»rt:>il-: '.<ir.)i"r laiU ••;' liie ];av')'* ic.-. i]f ajnon;:; iranie 
ai.d :«iii:!vv !;\ .'//.•.•'•■/■>. i.iid. -.ti In' niar^ ;• e:-'n^- .rxtdaiu?.d 
A\o'.'-l dvi; jii .-'^ :\/\:'X -'J'sicy .i jj.eilite ;djc»U''" a'.oidlaiion foi 
rie* •. r-i'iH...) M-.-ai;. .!'ei'. . ^-i K.atu.TR]t(»'i^ vhra.v^ there i> ;. 



'K:f:HAl?i> OS \lil: «!T;riTlC LAiNlil.'AOKS 
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DO PHIUIIARU ON* r:ir: Chl/nc LANCUAaCS. 

pliihi tho iiatui',' of tlu: a(]«lifi<)ii;il lIoiju'tHs v<Ty liappi-jr , 

when he iV£?«»iv./.s dv/, tU . iin«.i hj into his favoiu'Ile iinperfftivvs^ 

ffo-fjj a*id , Jnini .nul lu^ l..'ts, I'ion'ovr.r, weakened his Icad- 

iii^^ |iositi(fii hy !i!s h»o.*i' ajul iiia^'envftti.^ iiictlicKl uf h-tnting 

it. Ill- pjavs — 
<■ 

joined t'> .s'Jiiio- utlior iirurui ji'a thinii.' 
Again 

M tiii'iiiitaii'. \\\:\i the nii'oui-c ;y vtjuai^H .,;/r/ idft>tjtlhcr -m itiuch the 
nanuof' a thitiq . v •'//r //o*'// snifS.lunlii'i'. Ai:(^ so 1 s^lv »-f ''^V norns 
what'»v«jv j'*v iliai )•: i •»! a word "wiii-li Is iwA Mii-- nani! ui' a 
thiiii;. Lvt'iy v.tad bi,-ii • *«. .soa)i' .•^i'miilvrmt iiivi^t. he a siSi'n, niid 
if n si^a, tlie liJt.i-o of n. ihiaic i-^at i\ iiona .siiuE-iairivo i.^ ll:o 
nauH- of a thinn: ann nothing iii-mc. 

* ir, i!i(l«S''i ii \voit' ti j.e t!' "i ;nljc'v'liv*\s won: iioi Ihe i^iMitOs. «»f 

atlril-alr* iHtiUini}, lii.-v/ ii'inli i,)ore ••imiiuv 'hs'nsivc Y\\iiji.! iuiv ti-rni 
inj bv I'ao .••Itiil aliini I- .! k-^' tu»!hht'i'r Vdjoctin^s, i!u'i<»ror':" . as 
wt'll a:s sui-.-'.aalivch , Vrni.-l i-.{.»\]N- Icii'/U: Mii*.-?t:inc«". : ai.'il sab- 
.sf{:iu*e ij; ali:iJ»i:^ tl to .-ulstaii''.' hv ihe aJr'ciiv.^ jMirt.*iv;iT\c »,f' 
hujj;i«f»^'!'. ' 

On li'-'iii.-; I* )i.!!.'t"tl ».|' tho I'istiiU'^ion h 'iw-.^'ii ;.*/>/ 4/ ///tc 
and <'>.N''7/r' , Tmi,!^-; r.M)!I.'> 

■ Wi .'!; I cTii';- ijii ■.••;v«h.:*i- y ;i '.-lil il •^uIjsIhiu*** , or rssenci-. , or 
aci*i'.l'.Mii . laat i.s M'Tiil'Uf'.^d. S.//a//.'///'/ i.ox^st ho attributed > roicl 
rlK»-,'Oi«Ji- • ;!'\aoto«; ' v I'V.'! \' aJ!oc"tl'. c ' = 

All (hi.< jaii;^liii- nii^hl hii\'' hocji .ivuiiUHl ii, inyiead of 
sayinji^ thai u'iU'drf tl(iH'»t(: l.'i//,//s 14' >.un6/'ffi('f'.< , ti^yintf at iliC 
b«j.st nf ;'nibii:i.ioiis ini[)t»rt, and i>}>(ai !») oinlh-.s^ ca\ii. it h.'nl 
been .staiod ihai lli.-\ «ionuU'. ih-- niirii-iihs a:.-.l ctt'o/orks , or 
rehihnii^ 'd' ihiii::-.'. h. -.oii hi I.*.- :ii(''i^ rdr t«.' iih-vo ll'iit sjffirc 
]s i\ <Nf\>i/(i '■'.•'■ . iM'i^'M'iViii^, t'- .".nv ! . ;:*itiiaa1 '* n-'ijiiiiii^- !)f thr 
t<'rii.; i>u'., t'h J'.' I "w b" 1)'. ('onbl .'>.- I0 IK boin;^' an iHlrr'nft 

U'lch'fl. \\". x';in"i\(^ l!!a< a* i:h.-> r.iay bi' ih-lined .'-s ru!!o\' a ; 
!, :ib?-ti*ao1 n«'»?i-", t,"i'.!*!i'.'- {|a;i.]itb's id thiiif';.- slni-dx'j 
*2. i.oiin'o?.. i)or,i.\ in '.shi.'b •■ s//'V •" Jitiidail** stands fciy^ic\' 
dorhi'. mIIv f«)i ;/.V|i/;/: '.\. a«! ;.'((] ■.<,•.<- ,'. r. attvibiit'.-.s ns'ul a.-- 
di'-.^oi ij'.i*^' ' ('pit!.':t.>. '".-.i'sj: sc-i-it'iii-iet- Miii\j»'c toruiis, :•. r, hlnil'. 
trhih , '/(> f. '(''.': rioiii'.-ini'"-. < auji'/U'd n^ ovvV- , j-; s<r rotr/)// , tj<nl- 
W.'. />vV'/-.V'.' , r'V/. '.',>• 'v.'U-.b. wbioli ii I.. nii.iM.to.arv to 
anaivz'*. ^•■H;^h/ i'-i;''x*'vo.-: 'Miv or.:.;r lii 5 ,;vnc-ula]* h\ii- 

■■ Hi^i^Divd'sii'^K -r J'ii! e-^, V..:. ii. {.].. 1:;^»— ;;5!; Li^-— 1:{1J. 
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.' .. . .. 's.v cl'..- ..••:. u :M.ii:! "Ici'-j ••; A-K- '/'.. ••.•• ;!.•• : iIm* 
• ••..'•*/'. •'/•' './>••'://•'•>■ i.- '..' ;'**\j.;!l:l t-; .'••/• l-rrf'tius ihrii-i<-^ 
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'•ij IKK ••.•i.i# •>.; THF C'LI.JII' LAMJUAbE;-.. 

iV*»i)i 1':' Saii:^«'iir /•//////, /.///// '.•,'r.'.> -:- T'».77rt.>:', rt'';Trt»i'rt'i.\ 
ilov.ii :..! ill-* isi'.t l-'M. *j«ri»i-Mi lichniji'f hi fuK-. »v!j'.;( j.*: 'w^l' 
hfiv; Uf. .n." Ill" hn:is}:i,tt \\ y^]\\ yr.fhfior ';t.) t<» ;'f;.Ti/ f7 . ui--. 

A ^.^^ ^ii\t-i'«] • :' •!.< p-j i»i»!i. T'lalla a.av lu'^-rno a-: I»'sl 
T»arii"i|:.!f , \-r.'lj 1. ;• ji'-'-n .••l»:tiM<*l nori:'. liiu o-'iraiijly i;ot 
i\ iTiT'.'U, Li'^ivi. ..f v. :i a-' l*.j.L;ii>l, (»u<'. 

v'tIjs , wiirii »: »\ .' > .Ii. .'Tj ;s;.n i!«i- j»o^ >ur..il t'M*: '.iiiari* V : 

tl..i- M." V'l'' i*. i--. I-iM*- i.'w.i tlirc? ri':i.stitu'.'iii ].»,«rts - v....? 

:irr"»*. < riiu: :: th:- ; i\«lir' ».«• . 4.j»m1;? , a* 1 jm]>j.\:t, «•:' .«, i-- 
•/;«•: I ;>!'(. ;'.o>it. ;ii \^ «• ci'. iv! ••{•;p*lv hi'"''* li ''iX' a i;'.'n. • '..- 
;. *|. •;•;.• S\';'ii.l- . ^'^'-W ^.\r '.\\^iy , (uli «.H»P';1 i- ll^- a l»i;iTiil:;ii ' 
!•);. ir., •'•]>•••{ : ''•i' • 'i|>|>o ^!:5j: T-ia' ///?/.s is ;v/»v, aij:l ' a '•«.,• 

'\ i'J>. '-.Ill '- . :••/'/ •'iv.'^;..' 01' its W6\(:\ avljaii«:'«sy "V^^! 
::r.y.\''\:V 'Im!1.:1!v ;'..:. i]i •. • :< i.'« :ji;vli thin;; in t^xitit'iv « . 
r,vr.-\ \ '•»••) 1p' n»i-* lit it a s'imIo'-l ar.d iH'-'ii'.'ati^, «•!• m*i;...;s 
ai! ;•'•<{ j-!.'-.)^ •'. •■;. • 'lh:'j. -• ••■•■ ;:':.\'.'a ]•• .t'>*'ii •m ^'niu^. i: in.ftt 
tii«*v. ?•:•;■ '''.'"• •• .'./••"/:''•, I'.;'.' i.^ ti." '.ay, }*. ii:u't b.* i?* :tv»:*io 
;•/'/•./•'. 'I\'ik' •^•.••'\- iln'r: .-Ti-.iiM'i , aMil rl)-.' ^^il) !:.(fiin'- a 
;/''/.". . as ihf' i>Vi' '.:»*•• ar-- i'l Ltnii! a->-l jJ!'^ ii-fliiitivo^ i-.. ;;'! 
Ian'. 11., If.-. J ii«- i-".; •»' ill' \v'--^ is ilii.i^'t\.r-.> ;• !i«>u:; or atrr-- 
i.si!'* . '\v(l ^b • •;•• .1! {' ).:\\ ::i\i'n\>. . w--, v" li.'"^ •' v»^0'.;n, V'Vr : > 
\j{. '. "M/t."'"' .i.:i- •)"*)!i)i.;;< '-i mv.i .• r('\)!.i.ji;.> ti, iiujaifo Avha? 
i^; ti. : • 'inn •• ■ • . ■ '..''.yv> ■• .«.•* ;••«!. j.«^x''"i«. b'.'r'./nci. tlion;. 

'r.w Ml.' •."^i'^- ?:» : :'^iL:f- rli<-v iv- \ au' linj.n'taiii !i;;:iit 

:'«:;••::; lu' c ' • ■ .ill r '.-jw t ■ t^' ^■.- \k:':'i. U !.j^ ••J;:iv'. 

• !.:.! !'i\\ ;iv :!.'*v = I'l'?::.'-. :^^,^.\ ii;i''|.?'\ t»v;al- • sn IJiar :ii«: 

a 

\.".i'\'.. ')i'a -i I..- !•"(".• l».«i:l'J". i^»,i'»/?'i:-^ • «7-. Ilia*; lli«.v .•■.y. 



I'Rfcn.i'.io (>N viir. ('i:ltio i.\x(;r\f;KS. 
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• •. id'.' iti\ i^ .</(.'// i'r^/iU'hi'<. \v./\ ill ..j^i's'^itioii or r.m'V i\! : in 

:>i :l^.•^^• rl:U{j U'i\ 'silli «"•//. ic'f .'*''/• y /'•/'. ' iii*-'* s-'»^t tiifco 

\'i . .;.^ ai'.; :«l-o (.'iiisl '.'.or:,' scji'i;- v. »tli \dY'uM':;fnifn<//,.ns — 

' «.'/f V'" VI '• • // ,o,;. . in you ; frriht/rh^ \]vxo\v^\\ \i*\\. Aow tuC 

■ .s'. liiri f4i^;ii''ii'.'fU:ioii : -x. ^t. .'/v.'// is i>otli iif.hlrmu, ft'.i.l ttio 
". :".'i:. 'ii.{ . :\iti\ (•, '/j>r." ('V/'v/ -(n'h -..i —//*./?, !.•<..'•!, ilicV'.*- 

.1 ../. von. T!:is If^iitb^ lo i.liC i!np<irt.'Uii ;• »ri--lu''i»-.;? th>u m 
\\ i.s '.uthni^' but a t.nun ^ c.r.ini.iin.'d n-iii »;ii f.V//i,v* ^//.vi? 

• I ,. ;.»'...r.sru;il |)ron.'tiVi; \irt.!ai5y I.k liuli'i:.. :•: :^ r. v.*o",i*.-cring- 
/.. ^/'.y'V'/. Tiiis it" w'ltit convliinl' ^^ liiC .v^.'i •••..//■•/''/ Ix.Iwcmk 
-:... -i-l.jj^'.l riV;^! Ih.- ;\ttli'.>Ut«'. itnr.'riim. '.'to is :« .'«:;;io.il :ib- 

• . i-lf:..' bii^ tloi-t.rfi'n nw''. if.'iul.i i^; ry/ iii«^, i' •• ' -sariiy ii>- 
•; : i.\r'. n v: t^i«' pvi-p'^.-'iliou rotj tl'.'co, (y.nr«. .'iafH -a *i strictly 
! :;'•:.• aiiil ui f^|>uv'«*f«: for ii. 

;f' V.'..' iiii.^i livO not , iLis vitw »'l' r!:^' :?al«;C'i:.t U'.ii.'r> iiii Iju- 

•5»»-t.'i..'" c(>?Mi !'!*tti<>n iro)n d j):ir:ill«.:l co)-.-tiMn-iinii .a svmo oi 
'X'lniik' l.'i:.,i;«j.ii;cs. It io vol), kiiowi* il 'i i='irf cia*^.- of 

•r.ii'f- ?:-.- ijo siijipi*.' pr(\>«*.Jit t;rr^»^. fo*- aIi'.i' j^ v ivi^'Hs !>.»ri- 
;••»'«;.-' ic tV'im^ arc. :;\casionally Kub'^titi'.r* «l. the }^:''.>'tiit of 
*. 1|.' V. i':: i.a!»si.iuriivc i:? <»:rrvi i.iMiwtc! h. ;i a'j.-".ra''t vuiui 

: •i.{.i\:iii- ^> ■•'//, ooiiiiiiivid >vitii iJn^ ublivj;'<'* ca^ ?s »•:' t'««^ 'iji- 
: • v.i- iicifv>'i-t! ]M'."ji.o,'.iiiw. Tl'; Ihbi.-v ^Mt'i :o C' 'v"»:-li;', 
.. •. . 'O i"]i'.;n* jni:iiit i. I smido <'ia;^i.i<*n J'.> l^ tl»-:.:a.i »;'.tuvo and 
iii-;a/ri ••'' iJns woni, \v(; [p«- '..• a'.Id^« irji;- ih<^ Svn :•■ torm, 
• ••; •.•i'.i'!. Ilio plura! o{' wW-.i-h i> ••!;i|»'v\ v..«i \i\ s/n/'' nf/i^rin'^, 

i ii!i/ '.•it!, pr.inoininal ;^llf'^•.:^•^ to x\\i\\*-'- liic ^.mmj^us ,.tT- 

mm t ' 

•*„*r:"S. itljaacanii , ,. v; lm ■ fi«iis 

".-^"••"S. It'iifiiliFiii, ,. i!i i.;ri i:- ;-iiat 

.:*.•. i ■•:«• (.\ni.paro Ui'- Vi'-'-NJ- "'vui." ••v/,///; . -.t':!! lli.^ 
. : a .'/i./. l,'Miii;i^, 0X'^t<'»a;(* 

i. In'dJi "i)vfl.l\M.U 

3. li\da h*. cl 1} r*^ 

ft* 

'Til.' '-1 clsb has no simplt' }rr«'FN.}t, len.-tt, tii* ?"'iLii"t' i^ ••..••■..-i- i, i. !.;• ■ in- 
.. i\ :*»i nsluafl of it. 
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l>iit ,5.Miinini'Iy .'in a',risi 

Sinj^. I. iHMldwn, «'r:'.»:i, lui ]'l. I. v>0(l<lvni 
•? v.< •Idi*^ 2. oiuUlyeli 

:a. ojsl.i .*.. oo.(iilyji{. 

Mho ns.alii^y ].».!? wo on tlio .'jb(i'-'j Syrian, v oiusli *ii*fli»n aui 
til ..i(» Ovlti* liMiiiS is strikinji'. ;iiui ili i-^ onii li^ i»o riiist.'.k. 
iM'spcciiiV/ ti." •»!• r-.st.' jiaturo si tlioni , o>j>('ciaily I'l' i-'<) ti.^i.. 
'^piN i^ iin«'r|iiiv-»».a!i% X noiin idurril : :\nd the pro.ii'ii!)!'--. 
siitiiKc.h an wnt iin!n*n.ailv"*s in aj^jMjsi-i'jii (»r o- iicord ^\iil» 

t''»\'^.«^, a.- i> I'r. .jn.iriiv il,*: ; ^>o, tli'^Swiav iili'iin invinij.' i • 
r. (jUii'i'S ii.)/»:i;i.»!'\« f^ \\ C'.:i«. or;l, !i!iJ.!0i;2*M: tt> the jj :i'.. 
y/. /■'*?• i7A I'*;/ 1 tmnif''-.^ " < [ ','i''/i,\-'\. Ir iiii^ Ar.'miX'MP. » .-ii 
.nI.' i:r-i»?ji , \\'«.: ^••■'. i1 %N«' aiv not il-^-'tivoi- , tn* tiri. ]?»'iii:i: j 
•• ; -111 -1):- ,.: a v'tIj: ".ul. :nn«;'::; KiiroiM'-'iii laponaLrv < . tt:.- 

tl..^ ..-''i"^; !i!!viiv. !i i> :..»t sarpri-i'i);:'- thai [law (•;;?;•• »; !.<•' 
. . . .* . . ' 

s.'*t'i iiif-i: :«•• >«.•»••■:.:. TIm •■• is, li'^v-t:V!.]\ »^m dov.ul tli:".i *''\ .. 
>ihS'. ji: i.w/r/.. Mill U'j'-'.ina-ioi^ ;;ro lii-oiiour:,, au-l it .is? oni-.-tiiv 
(•(.'! '.'lip fi'iai li:'- ''..j\. ::<it l'j' loriii^ (.' nnh'-'fuuivt^. X-* in 
//.s7/>' t;-\;ir: :nau !.»' u i.-riticntidii «.»/ tiio i;v'n tivo /fic -..-r-. /.-/'* . 
or of iln- lo.-ati-:- //^'V'^ ^•'''^ If <'.»nr;ji v, ithi»ut vit»:ori(Ci '>•• i. • 
.so]\'"i j-.^t' "lu* oMiiiii-Kv.. >'/)fi/f.-. ■»l''..w- (ii. thin luu"<.-.iit';i'. 

'rjs'.. .'« !!o\\i'i..: i-(j!1<^.|». • Ms ,>[ iUr. j)r:;;-iMJi Inuiv;at;v*> in k: 
i)i:u, 'C'J fit' ill-; hrlo- K\ii.j>.«;.n iV.inilv will .siiov-.' the 'inln 
;J(; « iiin.'.M IIP', hi v^vmm iiu-in^ ar.«' in^' ^nuiiiation '.vliu*?. lijii" 
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Li'i'H. 



VfUM,.;T. 



. V «'• v>(';.^lc x -vl* n-.iiilcl carry lis i\\r Ix-n^-]:'! u.u llviil^-. \\ .• 
•,''.".i-s, 'li^"*!' 'f'»rt . I'.'.or our v*:\:A^)y tn !••);'.•":•. ' ( 'I'Miii*' tilon.s- 

■•^''?<Jf-.i. d.*' KSa'^r-ki-'la-SifriicliO," nn<l t> I'oci & J'!t\i«i* i .-in* 

• . ' .. « • 

;• •r-^iirii nJ:. of ili(;..;f. f.niijiiVi jil. • lolwv It I- . hit 1= • wiij iiuil 

I. «i.P' .ilCMvy of a V.-rb !?:■ '•'•irCM't , il [(i!l(>V%:.. lliaf M:*. 

.- .. Av I'M-'-'vod (Ic iniificii.-. «;i' if w^l- citl-iji* .••ir'^^:;f")ii.- (»r in- 

"•! Ai. are •;vtrn .^rr.voly ii.i'or.;!; «! tin- ^:.u*]« '^rin;; as .v.s/ 
. s/. '.••;.', arc ? (»r io:":' firh.on^, x\\.-a .ra!'. /,■•. //// Are. ilirii, 

'.- • ." .•..n"! 'il'iri^tli rdUVCiilJIut- i«'l?i sV ' ' .v],")\ ^. ' r>:sV, 'l.'X' 

• •• »":•;;• \ tl.t-. verbs tire •lis;;:'«.;u!>!n .. U:K'i\ ii'».«' -. .'.- iwA- 
.,'••'••:■ '.\ ^•'i an nfter \»i'^t*t ;:;c;|..j-.t^ .:!. -.'liv t-.;,] i.nvirr. 

• . I •ii.-ro.'.\-.tl'iL'" (iu.mIjIv is iu'K««ivL in ;> '-'i. Um.';. . .r i]p; 

-.1 y 

-••■ .'•? «i»i^M' an '-xirii!;;!!- in'>v i^i;:" j.'iv -i m !ii: !<.» vi.t !•: « (i- 

• . V, •.( r}jr i;;»t; ^r^'l' ;:• OV '\}i :■ iiv .i. •;••;; (»i ;,-V '•> .'':'••' its, 

.' i.'i- !•«.'•«• «-.itii<-r ' '^:r;iv .^ij * .\i;-..'i!i .- , :M")t.'.'i<, .••■!'•■;], -i-;; .. 

■;.y •j:;.'.i'.iily , •»!• 3»ii r.i; i ,«J:>l'- .-. t: •'. 
..■ \]' ar;rii)n*(t •!' ahv suil;l»iv .':;; 

:i'V.' .ail ri'i^^-:'.!!! .sit*'." ti'i 
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}ilt(»^(Mli«T uudorstiuul. Iu>pp Oi;si»rv'-s thai VvIk-ji ilu- iV.ve 
'j[' tlui iironourmai sunix**.-. oi' vt j|;^ w.-is nt-. long* " i\li. thf:v- 
woi'O vij|>|iK'(*'l , rr i'Mtli*"'!* '"Xpoiip.ii'Ml, by ilet:n.iMi'i p'».:.i'.i!js 
pn*li .im!. !Ujil lii >o]\){*. t«>nj;ai">, tin* r-.)ii?;n<'u* !.:*.< i;(:;iv^^v 
cnuso<! Hk; 'lis:i|'pc-«ra!itf' <»i' tin- text. TL*' li>:i: ? v rr;* ot' 
our iTiiu'U. ;nM-(- lor^. will? its arr.iv ot si«>ni'i(':inl iiCi'-c>m.' 
eti'lliii.r. b<»r(* .".•v.iu- i\ii::lMi;\ K) .1 !(»c!«.ii!iotivo «."arria«r." . jiavi:;sr 
H i)n»]»«!iliii;^ ioj\ \^';ijiia itf«'.'i!. \v'o h iv«' allnwcd tr." wlioi ;s 
ami uia'^iiiii'.Tv t«» i;«) o <i»'.:i\ , !iul t.« l.>i>rr'»\v ai* cX'.ellc;;! 
illustr{j(ii'.«! ».♦ Toi.!;'' s — • M'.^ -till ia«l:o a sl.il't tc dr.i..^ li.r 
bo'ly '1 th'; v'.-liiv!<; as a sl-.liro. > i-li p]M.:ni>ir.t'>..i I 'loji; 
tu tlio <'i.;niij;Li<tus •»».' lauj^aa^c. noi <^ it.< l«';^*j!isiat.v; opj?\- 

Wo liav«» iJitir < nd avn:.!'. -^i in : Imw tliai in'Tius,"' a I'rc^- 
jv^'s, a'i-1 vorlis arc :itir;i.apvf. Avor<N, oii!i'*r sIimoK •>: Jb 
cuinbii-aiion *vi*ii 'mi .•niiliiii-iiaj rji nvvit, \V^ now ]>.c«..'-o i 

to t!!J SC*C"]i,« ,iivi..;iii ol' ill* silbiCM-t. 

t'l' y <>.]>r:%-<s .'v;i a.trll-'.itt* «>{' a p"«'uliar ki'j«i: bul ivr ]i*;ot- 
i( al ]>r,rj»o.<^'-^ i* i- n.'-ri* '••'iiv(.'i:I(;i; \c, OMU.si(li i tl.( ui as a 
s.e|;arat.(' el •-^^. wis'ii .»'• iu.'-.M*ib(* thorn ar- a priiiii'iV'." pai\ 
ul' laViiM:.Mu»'; we ^};. uk "1 I.>i\":.iJ.<:f in Its kr:'..»vii axiA visibr^ 
stato, \UH as ii ^A*'V ii'.\'.'. <'\!st»»i at a pfrisjcl ab«»nt wiiirli 
wo lias'o P.o ( vi(i( :i-'". 'I']» ro i> r( ajr'-:' t<: b^iivvo tb.it pr,»- 
nouns v..r(^. in i-;'b"lv. f-risicM unnu lo-iai ^»artl<.*ii\"*, ana- 
iof^uijs to ?ij(.' ■•: , T: :i, "T iho Ii'*l.»i"\-. .s; bal ih" oxis?tj*.i8CO ni 
snob is ij'oi".' J' i!:at1i' v us' pi",,Ii.ibb' i^lVrtMic^ than i\ p-.i^itiv^^ 
tosMnrony. TI.o I..\iii! r , sliiipi- :\i- ir sf.cnis, inoUiJoe. tl rfo 
«li>lint't i(b.'a.^ - }>t't>nn, nno'c'tfif ///;?</'v, and pl'tf**-: i/.il 
ibmigb tb(j pcM'iii.;! \»f «r cloj»i»tii»L. /a'/.v ju-jv iiavi* orc«^ oisio'l 
.-•(U'''«"'ttf-iv. wo caiPM.t viMOi. it wlib :n.i. CMM'iainly. wlii!- , Mil 
tbo oib' r iiaml, n,., ji.i<i uunv r-i • j.o.jiinn;-, v'onjmirtiuvjs, 
aiK^ ailvribs i'rnvi'ii\ -kmIIv b>i!j .:<I 1».'.in prinu^uvi; . TIk-. 
mimljor < ^ jt. 'i-iain.il >•«...!/; i); Sanscrit srH-iJ'S 1(j have 'lOon 
niuro va »i •{- i « It. r.j =)!.'■ i) an \\ >- i.! '.»i«->it'nt. r^onjc . wbii*.!' -ukv 
:ipl.'.''>r a.-- ])j.«-t;v'i<N . iU' r;*) ti.-i- -I r'\n!uound word.^., M(.-r?ir 
{IS di^tin'-l }/o».o*uii i'l iK ^ «• ij-iia'v: lan^iviiag' ^: . .slid ihe 
(■citi': .ra''('t- ;.-.'lp t-.- :^"j';'i. .•^'•v-r;.i c'lasjns. PiOtV-s.-a-r 
Jiv.]»[/ c<*nsi<l<-j - ifj(= .J- -.1 ••v|l;ilf;.- forsi!' -5^ t'i< .Mi!y ]naniiti\('s; 
.'uni tbc^o aro iVnui [ iu i.. -iii.-ji-, (]o»i)on:fU' i'mc.*.;. or reb-iiivt-s. 
\V«-. j?iibioIr. b^'i ■ V I'm,;:. v» irlj ; ^Vw «)i" li.i- »v..rr(j-i>:>ndini.* 
f*.n'ni.s iii ■•'b;r )j-nj2i.*ij.M»r . - 



* Tor I r''.ity'8 y.j! o ■« . «> -1 ooHsidwHi-'U li of ,;ik;'T"' ijios, "h'.ob ar»- 
oiti.i: •('.. iiticnJ wit!' ii:. •;!. 
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Pr.lOMARl* (.'N THE CKl/VK' I.AN'.l 'vMlS. 



I'M 



.-• iii'.-'.i: US'? it iu *il)f (Ilia! and p!ii"ai r-.v '■'^q?!^ ->"• //•..» - 

»•• ./'.-/ r-: I.>ti. Tls'.^ ji:\n)(: priniMpM^ Villi s''i';'' l'> irtt»!'ii.'--. 

c, '.?Tf •"";-'• ^over.t.l ni'il!:.- i'Jcriiuin pi!U(»i«»j.:;:i< h:\'^ -.' [x.iishsl 
t*." i •f»^>riMo 'jouncxi*.!)! «»f iur} , acfiu , ;iiui ():ti!^ w'hh 
*^^.- ■ -i' ...••;. :;iJ l.iitin ^///. if'iw«x-:r. r. - ):''rL^ '.l-i- 
.!%•'.■: .!.■ 'r Ti:!n-'- M' th*"* i-^e:^ 'h* u .. '.:•.. u . - li: :-.-fi . » 
>.: t' -^ v,^i;c.ii(i 'uiu i.iiinl y'r-ir-<o»>, iJHV \i-!.:., i- \'.:[ -r 
.•:" irj.'ii Sr.iiscr. /.nofi . thou. Vw? Ililnk If c-ic;:r iliat ::;! 
;:■'»■ lor!!j«i avi. fi'oM tlnj suf/if. HMn , l.iviii;- i'rl?i.-;iiiv 

r*" •. '/ /''L-'/->.:»/;;. OTbonvisc, it is- \\o\ <."■-'>* 1*' ■■■N.|-!";i •. li'-^v* 
:i-j- «o''in U--.e *)(fiOtr iii ti-.C' -^i iifc(» «i "•/(./.s ; I! •. .z)'^ • . 
.■.v.- -Ij- ju^^/it^ssiNO Ocflrcoo:; CT'i'lfl be (:ji!]'.l.)y<*f! ix-Hiii'*!- 

V ♦,. iiii:«iO /</.s, .'^/// , i/'f'lf\' ^'iid //VfV/\ sill-' ;;:-Iii.:. 

' J >••••;, V. :>, Tlioocniiio, Td *?2, v. <;~. 
i'- -.•r^-- i*;d to (•onslik-i- liu' alfiiitN . *• * i-r^ll'T tli»: «ii-.i;j';\. 

;■ '!:;^'':. ;Mf.' ni'».-t inipoitahl <li.-:«r.'>;T\ in .liiMiirrr. \''uVi"- 
* '. .' i -I'l ]U'«»taro our reiiia»-k? with in: i* i^r..-; h. .•.-.: 
i • \ '. i'lnugliton s Bciifi-.'ill l.>\«iii!»Mi , rjii-:i:, .-sr.^r.cr 
: : ■• • t^!:?.n uUi .■4|ion;ih('.' i»osit:">i» - ii.ni oii'-.o-ivvlv n'l 

• ■■'■, ..••*-'-r' '■.lii.'Vis. 

. . \*..\r\ of elnf.I-.'tV, ihl". fir^:i l*'.ii»-r>. til''; : ■;'.!!!• -? '.I' ' '^ it'l-'i''- ,' 

. ■ ■ ..-v'-'ij foi '.nc:!' di'h"i''p,.-i<)ii Im.: . ii« t . i:i>.;if.;'-i» ,isj'. 
•:>•. • .- rct'-iViMi tlirnnjili iln --on.-' ■ ^■(■^■■ni i-- ':■ '^''/.i^.; j»f,t ;.,! 
:. • ;.•■•;•■• M'.'iiS o{' tho iiit«.''l<H-.i ut«". .•»/.•-. •,,!■■; . ;,i. • ■.^■.li; ■'■ 
■ yjj'.s niiii-r bo.in;;:: aii«! j»lia"-i ii;. !)>•■. i lU-'lv . ;: r-. -.v ;.p- 

«. I. !' ri';ivtrn.i:t iiiOa.--. .\V(\ tIioJI;:!; ..'.;■•.■: j-..^ -■■(•!:. i )•» :a. 

'. -o "j' i':i' e-ousi'loiiiti'H. (•[' T],tr 7!i:.(|^ -1 i>}:U »i jI :'.!ivl;'; 
-. u':;»i».;<'. '^'hich haJ rcs'iit-tl *-}\nn i-:-- !.;■•••->. :y •*:(!• svvi' i !;».': 

• .i'V \' ■•>• witlii)' illO SC'»i'r uI'tL'^ S' ».Sl .• . . -.nn." it :;ltJ; ' • 
•:..' ;• • ;«) (1 '!'t>t(* thi' fO»:'0-,iT i-Mji. ,-*.■.: ,. .. .i •!,. i, .■;,.!: !.;^. 



,!'>. wh't generally 0'»u**.'*!0;> ♦.'■■• r, !■.•■■.! .■■ .. n.: : ,..-; m v*-:' *>■' 
•••■r.'vs, TJuiiv.iiiy (listh;. r iVi)n) i-.u !: . l^•»^ ■ '.i ''<■.■ ''=« V :;.-»>. -.j ■.* 

I ;».! t <»t tlK' fiiit'ni A', ft .'to'.v nor r»f«'m -n !:'i\c « . j.r.-..- i.. Ij.j , r-^ar 



iiyj. 



»M:ii :: Xl.i- t.N Till-: tJKLiJf LANr'.U A<.}j;s. 



v"» '-'x !\\ ?H'iv\(u.'ii the ijitf'ri.i'.'uiurs. llr-ncM, i^ ^ht^."^*" ';•>. i i»r».l 






^ I»llt l!i»- ';i.'\ ioi'.-» 'listillrii- li In-iv/urn l-lu;^U;\g.:. wlii.-h Iw'i 
hifif-'ri ; ■') T;^ *'■. >.-ri'».' r-.inir;*.l i>lij<;cts. un*.! !».-: :'.;::'i-;\;:v^- .•,{! 

v-M'.']' lijj'v ^« tfvi^ li: .i-ii'i"] , ilirv mark tin' rvUni'-n^ tiT lo^: 
Kili'iU : .'i<. " liii" l«i»-!l nrv-^* Ti. rfiiir.,\ hrhjh^ /r/i.-.'V . i't'hi»'ir. , X-. 

iri.v'.' ijii( . ^*- i»i-n tin. •;::jm'. i)i«'pn.-Iti«'jk- arc ''jni^^AC 1 to o 



■1 Lv I »>•! •• 



I'lTI'-r rli .!» 'vij;M V. i, ..i.'-i J". ,:.i; }.■' //''A'V .*\ii'! hcJfind. S.i-.. O.urr-^'. 
fill 'k- !ir-it({i'i- //;i !»••] iliu'u ._ !.' i'trc 'n' nf'rr. iii v\Jinr io .il.'t . 

'I'lui. v.-i- ■! lv\.: lu'.'.-. r-'UiaiUt^l ;Jit>i'o, it will hc» •'viii.;: 

rn:!i.i !:a'.» -.'.r!! v r ■.•;.' I •: ii'linit--' IilO«M ; '^."i tin* |'i"0[-i.>i .1 »u^ 

(!"ih>'". Im- t.'.ti'Ji of ili:. mt'i) And w!i;it. innv '•' 

pi.-\>' i\'-i'' '»i-' v iiic '"■>i'!iri!*u:ii In* ilic-ir pvosviit is- ■-. il 
»;■■■' jjjr'-i •iiil'.rrsMlly In- lj,»iM'-.'.t wir»l'- niiil ••;;•. j)ivr.i \» 

W'f )-r'.irr,hj iV'.»:.i i'X'-l.Minj.f •,virii ilio AroiilM-HNii...:- ) 

j.ii ];nivu;'.j;«i- (•••.) iiii7;iiv..l om- ciitin.' :'.:->oni. \V<- (l<i i'«*l. 
<;y<M', rc'i'^rd ^,«rfj)'t>itit>j:.- . ;.'; (-.nijniK'tiovi-' , in ///?// .-.. 
f'nnif , ;ir ]iri:nitiv?.; v.or:t>. l»ut ;;•- loi-UK-il l-v i!jjiPi.-;i. : 
i*r»n)|»'!h''ii'Vi \v\>\ii fn-nrumn ■. , \\\\'A\\' (K;iunii«Jtro.tivi'> : v\ 
\'v :n\v ni!'. ' r.tilK.ii to I;'.j \\ti:.>i f -rfjil as ori;4:In;i] v.-,.i- ■> 
.-itiiiilc iVriMs li.'.v. r)r. />(... ;/: . 7^. v^ , ,/r, /r. t.r, r/;/.-* 



;ir. V \i»»-»s '. ". '}!''ir' ••:»ij»i) 1.1. ■% -i u-;. S". i.'^'ii'in)" ;/•/.■ c '.' 1 1 : o j 

'.'i'.'lS'''l ■ ."i.J'd ,V'V// V *'."'.'(• ?»pi.i(".i i: I- ') ••!:>. r.. ;t ,|. '.-iviv fu <i\»Mi*;.'l '"• 

■ ' ft 

■'•:< •»'; niiT.t« r, US f<>«" ;i .hJi-. '-.■.v.i;.'- -.M* -i-. jli/-.- ' -- r'l //;>■<•;// t\ ir • .: 
-'OCT. a:»'^. i»iHk;? ii ]»?»ss i';:irt.;:'. ■•« »'iu']i. il<i;v ni.ii:\' vaiO'I.- .•■ iku'/^? ?! 
JicS ■ M(l(I(fl to I'll 'r St.. k .i.i-»»" •!:(' lu>;t I'lKc ' iivrs :'fl m'Avsj". ••• 
:"*(» ,1 lind n»;v »''*i !1. i"i'iiis .•■.>t ru''i'.i»,"l i;.- 'ul'i» liol: O! i.:oni:i;.-sili . 
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(|ii«'ntly pxi.'t^Ml \i,]M^ {)friov Sai:^(rlt fiivJ I'iimisli Jun! assii-i.' il 
lli'.'ir j;r*::-«'ij! l'!»''.ii.-. 'r<».»k<''s <'rMni!;jr\ nropositiriu, tii;it I.»ij 
«<u:i;.ri' , ill its iu ;irtifi<*ljil stalo, -.vns <lt'stiiut<! «.m* pri»iuiHii> 
:niJ [):irti(l«'.^, ir- tii'* vi-vy r'.'xciv ot' Li-utli: ii ij* iml; w-'iI 
kimwii lii;i1 tin* !»jrl>jiioiis J^uiitli-ScM isJa!i«'u'r.s iiiw • iiircx 
niurti than ii"*. nhssi ciiitival'.d K»ii.»)M-.{US. Ah Kn;;li-:hn;.:;i 
or M. Fri'iirliiiiiiii \]i'> iinly i»jn.^ woVil ua //v, but a nati't^ oi' 
ll.'iwaii or Taliiii iv\< [Mrfi-ctiy di^llnct 'n-inis for all il\<' T-m- 
lowinj^ ccHMlMtiatic'iis. - I -f" tliou; .1 + lio : .1 -J- \\,Vi\ I + 
tliov ; .1 -f Miv <«>nr,»i».\. Si» jiusalo is it io •. «»nstriiv.'t \\\ot)- 
ri! .'• «»u iiisiiHi/'itiit '.'v idfiiii-, nr iion." at a!ll 

W" lia\<* iUi\6 f'MihiiWiiwri'A to lu-.ivrr oiu* iti'-as of t!.c 
prii»i(»val naniro ui" l.iM,:;ii:i^«-. aii'i lo I'xlui^it a sin;i!l pnrtior, 
of th«' ''vid-jiK-c; oil v.'i;ii'!» tln'v :i|»jj<-ar to ho fo;niilo«l. iia-l 
xtixv limits iillowod, \n" roulcl liavo conKmi'^il mjIiio ot our 
position'^* l/V a imuh nioi.* cNt' i.-siv* ijuliiflion; htrt we trust 
'Ai'. iiavo said .srifli'-irii; !«• -xi iiJ Miv('siit:.i.tioii and disouirsit.n. 
'hjr ohj'jtt lias not )>' in to a<lvaiii"" j»aiadoxOh. I.mt t<» «'ii- 
d'-avoiir Io thr'Uv liirld ''ii th»- r-^.'d ^!oll^•mls of laiiLiia-o . ar.(^ 
to sliiAV V. li.J i^ i.^ .jpart iVom ilif conir.-soilly arti1ii^i;'.i di- 
\ih.i,.>ijr of irraiinuarii'JK--. Ii" ijur s]io»-ulati«;ns ai'' pro'- od ic 
\)'\ error/.'. "U- . av.-. difdi l»o rc.dy lo vnounfC tiuini for x.r-io- 
tldiiii" i)'*tl* r: if tlii'v m!*' soi'ii.! . Ihoi'* iriitli avjH fVMituallv 
Im' ro'.o«.'ni/'>d. They at l«^ast rojir'!?* in l:in^nfi<.'0 r:S a ino»'o 
Hiinj»l(; tliinu than ii in (M»i.,in'idj siioj»os«m1 to be: aral . if 
wrll foiuvl(Kl. may sr- ,".•." to • l{.(idati' M»in(.* of tlie bcionv'"'.*. 
nXfYi' iir.in«'«liat''!-. '!r,u*ii l'»nt hj'.mi lan.uuai^o. Wlp-tlier tiny 
v\]\ l.''lp *'•! ^ioiil-' :!i< '-'(l jjii.iiM'ol ]M^,tu't'Cii tli'^i uonnn.': li.r' s 
.iiid rr'alisis i»i* -ot. :^ n:* r(.' than ^v^• will vcMnnr'i' to ni'tii-'ji : 
]'}i\ \\{- ar«.' |»'Tsii;i:h"' ilird tlio provibjj: or <ii.s|'n>vin^ th"i • 
Avould ho o! -soiiio (■oiiS( ji.i»iio<' to uiilvrvsai L'nininiar, rji,d 
[)Or!ij»ps to loi.'^ii* and 'i»' !a])hy •;:«'.<. 
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7'.Vr' Si/rfcrs Soriehf, \<M . vCv. 

7'/.,; Km/lf^h JJisi'n iCiil S(>ricif!. 1 •>:)>. i^i:c-. 






ii li;iH br.eii a frficjuont snl»j.(l •.){' •.'i)inj»inlnt vvitli tlio /.'/'/- 

#/r..'.,iVx iKidp'.0(>' ifrli li'uii rho ur«.'S';]it uliiii.iiifiM .MiiO r,'ii'<:> i'or 

i.'Mljibi; not iiimn'dijitelv .- .il;scrvi.: nt to its ^.\>ii \\aiitp or < r. ■ 

.• % j.i'*itl>, : iliat evon kr.oTv'loilj:.; is not ^,I.;;lti•ht ;jFjt;i' i"r it.-^ 

.:An -nki', but Diiiy wiiii a y'vw t\\' i-CMtl:?^' soiiulliiii^- li\ ii. 

•': ' titlt'.s i\\ the head of liio inf-.ei.t ,'utirh' .-joi'ij^ iit..'.» ••\ ci . 

■.,. ;;^.n■IiI'*•^l a iDif.'i'aLI v pr(fv;i!'/iiT oajcnu.tis -ru.Ml or ;iii." !<'d 

- :,. I'ji-.rn sonu'tijint;- ot' wluii lime Ims iV)i\ii*»!uij, avjlkoii.I 

)\ . ■•. rii-.: to tlio honour or |>roiit hi h.' .'n'riv-d i'io::i liii- 

.,T..S . \\ foe] 110 dispobiliun in ([li.-iM^l wit!! i)iJs >|>:i"il iu 

,1 V ..! itr- shap'.j.s. Thf infv)rr»Kil"io'3 t-lii'lr.'.'d 1- "j'leii \\\k'V 

• -! :i:^.-. — - even useful; and tli*; smcjc iilatioii.« .idmucj: y.\\\ of it, 

■; . :T.']! fi'eriuontlv visionar* , ar«; harini'.-s ei^mi^h. win ii iIha 

..I i.-t,.'! i<.:ad to fierce di.spui(s 'A' uml ra (t^mi \\ » vv;.-.! :'l''-i»t/ 

..: ■ .'iij'"^ and ccood c-iicccbci t<> ih<- whv»le iiTiUrnit'' '.i" .■■•'•■'''iJ.' 

I, >••'.. i--l<, from the exph)rrr-: \)!' l>ai-n?\\s t..» V'r e:;-.n. .;•>;!•■ - i 

"\M,:-/'-h- Oljieets ot litth^ vahie i/j th'-iii-.'-'v'^ ii;.t\' V- :! 

•? iitjnorlanco in thi- hniids ni tn.-s*, u'fi-. \ .-. w ]•,'.>'.«. \, 

n,. !;,- tjso of them. I'he roi!).-; ol' 'Ariaji.-* /U'»i{,'i:i ' -i.v.' 
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• : .- .Mi^tliiii^^ has bcM.'\i (lor./^ ot !jii' % '•••'( m •:•.-. Ir-'*:! lil;; 
, i-.-.'^i' but still ''i pirc.iJ •J'.-;'.! V 11^: lis- '.«:'.c"'"( . \\. .1" 

■'•j'tioD oi' national 1 1 io<.'! ••.;;■* . i'ii.;:i»i:»;." . |i-.;ii;i.'i ' ! ••i"'.s. 
■ i I- ii«.-e«lli ss to r.iimirk huv Sji!'. ndid'* v.Iri.^ j . ■\ • I-,-.. Iumt. .i- 'js-. a i';i. 
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\^- i ii/i: xjifAN i«.ris-r.r»c!.:s. 



'^•■•■■»V «;.:i- \'!' <.ir.' ill' :;:r\ J Uljiic. 

|."i\.U' H'/:!'.- ('».' a- iV.w j».»:ii.«r;- . iwmI ioIiii.->t«'^« k a.-XH'ir.ii:*.' •• 

i«-. iImI'.' «.\v:i iVmi nis'l\ W'*- ar-* iiuit*- willin.',- {'uv. iV.-i/i" 
(l'>. '»iii ].1/ . •'. 'lirli I'.nt 3;ior< fl.Tii! Tv"<'!:ty jjf.i'j-'v^ f'.ro ii!:^;l\ '<> 

•l«» -v' •j-.i.-ir"' ■! vxiiii iiio^i- will- i:a\o i'i'stri«';i".i i<« iiv .'--riiui- 

• * * t ■ • • • 

;.'m;i;1\' «/u«' iio u-.".-\. i)!.i tlu' cMj^c 1- iUl'^i'i'iLi wit.. \Y;«rli : 

t II. -:i '.<;•'!•.••;. !i'ii M' r"!;' :t iirips'i, iut an .Kir{!]'t*;r. ''iUi'M* "'-".. 

...» , , . ^ , 

i'.i- tl..- iir^'5 *';s; = r ri 'Vii .m •cvi :ur- ;imi f i.i::5jji'»t. n-vin, uv '.»i»*' 

»i' -!M' \''ry ! •■iihi- «.'M|M»r/ii -.^ .-j.ii'ii a i.isk . :]i.'!«'r '.Ir 

. »i..-p!'. ••'■ «»t' .1 >'Min.-ii "^ •. !•••*•. Ii i-7 *i'if NO .":riu*va]ly ki i'V.T) 

;\< ii ■■■iijl- t» I"' ii'*;' ii;i- worls is «'!' tin* iiv.si ;!M|.<.>r:rir.r . 

I'll'' ;!,.' *'*''.'\' [.•.. :"al ar. 1 ilvil Irslorv of diir \»o?'ilt'r «-oii»it'f-:.. 

r!i,.ij.i« ■'. '\ i":^!!; i!,; •!.«■ cvu'li ili(M'rie'< i[ir«>pau:Uoo. ''V .Ii)* 

'n'-. av :ii»' II'.; i';;"ii*. •• r il :• ij!-' rarv wuild to kii(..Vi ii-'ti-.i? 
.\ i'i«v('i:L'i)i:r « r -i ji:»»v; i-i'il r^ra-l. ,if- >vh<! iraoinvv; tor tP-. 
I'av.iiMiMio, '••.-.k is • .J.-I il ;.; if i-^ noi fo b«^- li-ul f«»r nin:'.:'; ; 
i:;< ••i!;\ i-,Miiv-. ?.> i^ ■Jc'* an t-N po'iisivr- jonrnny . or i^'iv*.- 
a-: (•>'ir;i\;\'>:j'i' |«r"u'r !"«.r an in.'* cm-nir and dotV-ctivo. odirii^n 
i. a \«.|".«i;iiiiMis I'l'li'Ti.!"!: cS ' Si'ripl>»r( .'*. ' W* iniua >-av 
Mi;!^ -.N- :i:'»;'. a..!iMir!- IIk* -n -i<'.ni *>'' <'<-rt;\.i*. Kjiii;)isli Socir-t *;•"•?, 
•vh.' jiiai r .'. >'rasi>r,.,!,:,. .iiiiiili,';* .iri-.ipjorf within rojicli oJ' 1 i:*- 
lull.!': , ' '.!■ 1., iJM- •.;:t.i>.h*!.'i-rn I'l'il'.' lib T.'u'v world, a-ul to tho 
:,(•!.« '' ■.» Am ii rwi, r>;i.!s. \^'" s!u.»nld !»'• loss ini'Iinot' to coui- 

'.•l.'iil •»!' ■•.!• •*!'■><. i iui'^ J'.' «:i. V h't't Jl more tVoC* roui•^•^; Ot' 

,if. . n '.'• c^i.''!' ,'»!' • ' ■'•'' ■'■' M5«"'«' iii^taiii-'.'s than ono T)'i<'-.y 

ji.i ■• •.i'.<*;' 'ltl■^)^^.^ Iv • I •!. a Htl'^- .sCiL-iliv: al)OUt flUV Jl}-- 
J.av.'iit ii:^ /.:.'i!* . t" tl ' ir :i1|uio.mmI MOllojinly. It way ro- 

\t''\\(i'\: *■ :x' .'I ^ r\v j'Mi' "iilai'L:* d. ''diti'ii <»{ ■.Ha\'ciok ih'^ 
{.'ail'-.' v-^ i> "':';.'!v \'. Movi. a^id ;:> a ii'altcr of c.'0(ir'i.«.'<\ . 
\\\'\ <'|ii!» i;ni ".r w ••*..-• a■^^j^i'•^•^ ih«' w«»rk canio lovili were 
r-Minc.-.i- -I *o J.i.'v. \ . i^- v«' ;Mr}ircssj»:'i', nndi.-v the .sa]>'riu-- 
\' :iL'h''' Ol' -h*; .•..•Mu!« M5a)i aI". *s iM'Vs \\ i\\ tlio bost eiiti- 



'%N'n<>i: viMAN rLujj-nouK>;. Jir> 

Ku-d i) tbe f'ffiof:. ■ This simph- jvMjiKst was |»i)-illv..]y it- 
i'..»!?i.c] : /'lid ^va-t oii;\ at [(/iii^tli cMin.ctU-d v, itii an iii'tiilVTsiit 
'i.r:i.«-c, C'W ui.>r*f\ orin.'r tiiat tlic cxci'u+iMii \\ji.*> likrly to jjjrl 
M.t-» l'.m.: iijind.s of .MJiiiihcr [Ji'ilv. Iittl«; «.j]i:i!ii»«^'l t(i do jiititivO 
I'" ul'o sv»ojiH'i. »STirc'i\ this i.s n<»t th<' way t-J ih/li'"*' .a taste 
*Oa- •iij* CiU'I'* hinaHa^rt; aini liirrr.uii'<^; On anol hoi" occasion 
-iniio "riUiU'i.tial iiu'ir.hiTs ol' th*..- iloxLnr^i'h*' were to!i] tjuit 
li'.oic than iiaif tluar pul)h\ati'»ii>: were nantini;' in our ;;*ir'at 
.. ti »'i.i]. rcpr.-'itory. The reply wa> --- MV( uro i^jad to hoar 

i!' .l>.'id,tlerfs '.X M}i''v-\\ lias a riuht !«• Ixi ll-^is (.-Kchihilvo ; 

iivJ >o i';»s a .1 >uk(i to hiiih.l a wall t\v{oitv I'mu. \\\A\ roiunl 
I. is ]".'.rk. Wo, h-'wowr. pn.'lVr the lastr and IVm-IIhit of iIp* 
nii.i: vvlio Jcavo- an opi-n ]>alinL:, 

'! i.^- r.ir^^ri.rdlv .si)irjt js not conlliK d to mnall liirrarv' ••«»- 
'• vu >. < >n.) oi iho i.Jrvnian (editors of iji.- ^ ^'i^(d(il!;,•"•ll la*(^d ' 
« ii^ialJ'.iatefi hi.s ]\.'ad«..rs tiuil the oluost and Ijosi niaimsorI['r 
v>l "Jlio.i Jiddo poom waK saved i'rojii "the (ai*' of la^in^- traos- 
''■ i*! -d -0 Ivin.L'iap.d -- ihoio to lie iisr'jcrj.-' and nnk?"n»wn oi In 
- 'iJ-; r'i'!\ato eoi lection.'" 1 his sarca;.-iin (u^q^ liot Jij'ply le 
:■.•' Kij::h!-h o\VitO)>. •)!' c liei'T.ion.?r /■""' bnt n;oi'(; than onu in- 

"'.in;'''. h--.s eoiuo to onr knowledge w]]<'i'»"» perini>sion to eojs 
;.5 '. !!<'(::nU'nT.s o'b^'ntlal to tlx"' intoiiritv (»r a voDIsh'.-d serio.s. 
•.\.< |'./»nr'--div rel'nsed — ihouiih th- v .ir*' <'i' i iui; interost lo 
'.' •; i">iiro]M'an literary puulie. an«l noi td* the snia.lic.-st per- 
V •:: c^.>l.l^■e^pl<■u'•(; to the p:'o]>rie1u!\ Soinciinies the exist- 

..•■', 'ir. v.hat amonnis to the j^an:: ihiii;^-, th-» loc:ility of 
.'■''•rfiry trerisuro is .simliouslv e^-n' « •ilcri. TIk^ York 31 vs- 

'v\ - - ihc most eurions and iuip^iiant eolJi( iii.n ol i|..- 
/.i;^.| .li'tt r The Townh-.y- !i:ivo (lisapp'-'v d ior j|»e tl-,ir«; 
■■ oe ro ail nnknoA\n Mind/i^- lili'oni'.M ."* w'mt" \\\v\: will r»:-o 
l-.:'-!v .d.unil)e>' ar- iinnrtititahlv a>^ tl:'-\ (i';l al J*^t;';r,\ ;>- j-jv 
.] :: -tr.d ;»t j^ristol. Our next a%:^.^»^nt rftiiom i.-.w pi-.-.il»iy 
': t lai !.h('y aro. for cviu* !.»st. h-rvi-.^u' h. '•!) -■'.'••jc.. led to liie 
*:r.!i;f f;.le whi'h- hefol iIh^ S.;1»\ i^^iit. 1!,m llaio'i. i:nd ^o n.any 
« i:'.'* pri'.atr coilecrions, 

* )o.r rvad-'i'S \\iil nr.t exp.jet a do!aile«l eril'ouf oi' al! iliv 
■••»'!;; alioiis oM'ipieluMidod in oar iisl. \\ '^ .- i* no*hin.L': of 
:-..-i!» of tlie ititxhimiho hooks, !'oi rcasnn.- cdrs-.-uU Intihiat'-.l. 
'I ',••■•''; aro however I'ood "no-, a well as ha-l .n.-il in.lilli'- 
. \*. 'H'a\oh>k the Daii'.' ^" W'liij- in a'id ih" W^x- \\'oif.- 
^'.' *" Karlv Kr.;jlish ( »osta lJouia:i.»r'oi .'an! .-. -..'lai «-TJ; •;'.■>. 
•ir.' . .'jhT;d»l(! ni<innments iif our t ."iriv '.'uiCiii-!... . a.-:.. l-ioi.Mtii ■. 
iio'" f'i;^ht t«» Le roiidrred v.ior-' Li'-'neralix ■».(»•• sm»! • ■'■ii.::'. 



■ .7 ;'. Mu'Ulon. i'h«. 
" *''!».■ I'.borality of J^iv 'J'liwiii.'i.^ ?*iM o;.t ii ( ..r.:-...,iiiv ■\:>imv «.i 






l|ti AMlQrARIAN C LllK liOOKS, 

wl.ii 1« li.wc ^»Ji!y :i eouventional worth ini^hi lose a portion 
ut it ii ):la«» -l within tvt r}b(Mly\s reat-li; but we oauuui 
roiHt'ivt- th.ii <;illnir ii.iturjil *n* intclkM.iiial product?^, it* intriii- 
sic.*i!j\ ^»K'i.!. ar«- ik'])i('clatc«l l.iv tliuir ahunJanc-. V\v} 
wniilil now h'.v a h<avv iini>ort-<iutv on oviuiiies and a»ii:'<.- 
ai»p)(.t?, ijV vr-uTUfo ti» talk oiC-.iit.i«.»ns of pun (j|uix-.tc *«tr;ct'y 
liiiiiiod t(» twr.niy-iivu i.'0)>ics'r ilaveh'k the Dai u.* wonJ'i not 
in a«;v »*ase rojiiinan.! iso man\' ycadcri! an ihxv Maiuu riii;*: 
hut tluin." is no ilouht that an cdiiion of a few huQ'hi.'d copi-vs 
woLiid have hcou \\ii]in:ilv I'.'A'civod . and mi<rl!t have dir^jct'j'tl 
towards tln.s iMani ii ••! studv tliO niijids of man\ wli'.> <.'il\ 
"^^a^i^Ml an -icciihntal inijaihso. 

\\'\' i»a\<- jiToat oh'a.sui'L- in lu-arine- oitr ti.si.iin*ai\" not i'n-v 
t' ihf. sujw.rior !ii;<.'ialily ol i;,<\ i'.Hf/lish IliMitrUal S!>JMvty. h'lt 
io tin* iudiciou.-. rlioii-M and can ful cX'H'ution ^>f thoir "wurk-s 
tln.'in.-. 'Ives. .Mi'. Kc'?nhh*'s An^lo-Saxon Clsartr-i'rt — etjuaily 
iniportant to the piulolo-jst ;ind to tht> Itfiral and (•on'=4T.'tu- 
tjr. la; akiti(i!.Jaiv---*..Mr. Stevenson's i''iCt*hr'<ia.^ti«.*.al History i\\v\ 
Op- >a Mih«;ia ol iu'(l'j-- ^li". Hardy s William of ^ralnisbuiy 
— M'. <'«'X.e's iiariiihumo and conipk-to Ko^iT 01 \\'(»n<:it»v'er 

'!. si'.o'i . tii" S.vlt:ty'ri ])uhh'('ati«»ns in gt .n oral -- form a 
;■!..■•■ wliitij ;oi\ Mjari Jiuiy ho j^lad to plact? Id \\\^ lihravy 
.".■ .'^•;tisi\:etor\ (••ilTion^ '.»;' intrinsic aljv valuahh^M-oivs. Xcn- 
no- • w«i!dd uniit of lurilior 'Juoidation bv a ii'vod I'eltio 

a. »^ 

K- 'loiar: ii'i \\\(\ t"Vt hs a (h.'rinod injprovoniont^ and the 
nol- .s ;!!'e ^jcisildc jiud ustii'ul jih far as tlioy go. 

N'.st t«- t'lc. A//.f///>// iii<ii)r';c(a ^\o fool di^2>oscd to rank the 

St'f/rr.>, h.-ili ».M ac oinii. of tli«j Iib'.>ralit\ of its oonstituiiMn 

aiiJ tlio ;;-ji'iM.*i 'ahf- ,.'1' ith o')oks. If a ])ortion of thft.so 

p« >;H- ■> (»ni\ I hu <'il .Mil .•'■<. we iMUSt rcnieuiber tiiat tii(! 

s.^ci'-ty \\a> ■ r.::(:ii/:<:d for local purp«>:.i's and witJi ;• reslvi(t('d 

.•-ph-i'c of .u'lion; ano '.;<■ are :\i[liii<r to vonnive at a f- w 

'\\:ih'-.' " lip entori'.'h. * an«l siuillar dry bones of ancient 

li:'i' jtiire, in * on>i'!'i:'.ti':u i-i' ti-e si« ilinjr value of tither 

pnl»!ie;ilions. !v t t» d\\cil upon l»";^inahVs account of >^t. 

(.■uihh'. rt; til- vT-r lii'ii oC ! )in-liani in'storian-;, and cth'r 

w' i]-:s t! = '.' in'p)jianc • oi'whivh 's ol.^iou^^ nt «m'. c , wo wonhl 

.-■>. .!}'•,■ sIp^ 'J'o\\p.;o\ \I\ tt^ic^, til.- l)!irli!uv. .Kitual, and tlie 
• ' . ' 

Aiki!"- >a\o:' ail. I ^onli.m-ihrjan r>jilt"rs. .>^ nioniinvnls. 
oc-i! Mni:i^>c ill iu kii; ! . , .»o i'loni^hinir niatciials ft-r tlw 
•\:v*: L-'.tion s'.' 01, r iioril.."i\i <.',ilei-i<. iioiJi oi the Saxon ai;<! 
iirMl';;'. vr-! |H'i\ocl , wh's! 1) ii ..•..ii)i? Im' \'.i;i lo «-'( arch i\»r (dso- 
\N";..'ie. ilvi.'i' ihe M.iJxi \'ii;;'. w \\^-: .ri* hv-nofactors: to tin- 
s.riue of Si. <."i.iil;!.' it, * /ms^;>.>.'-. an Ii.teV'^-t far l>evond 
*■* ','0 ini^l't l:av(^ h'."'n e:\|M".H :1 Uk^w. a mere «.atalo»:'Ue '-f 



».ii..fV-. TIjO initialed iriav thort: distinctly trarj. tho cliMni!:?* 

t'.' iIm:! ;'r!;;ip.iil -tn-.k of Jsoi'lborn y\iifi'i-'s caurjcl by siicco.s- 

.-■vt j.riu.siovir^ ci" Sc-andinjivim , \V«'st .SiNon . muJ Vjinr.i.n 

•-.•;Mi. i'lJ nlJ boOv^n.'? blr-iid»Ml in tlhit cjiiivnt Kiiglisl; noinvi)- 

• i>'.iir- wii'i^h to .'his ^■^>rv d;»y b«'«;ii> ilic pL-iii-. iinj^i'«'^*.- .'{' 
.ili. ' Ml n:any «(froiu»rs tli-'Toion.; wt ar<) v'.'Jiv, isln-rs^*..! rJio 

^viiT-o^ . ' .Mid woul.l li'hidiv sc.'j ii or;4arjl.sO(i i-n a broa-l 
'. .\S!v ni -1 in th" rcct^ipt r.{ an inrf.iiio ail'-.-jUaU? Id more f^v- 
t- i; ■•'.♦ <^ opevniion^. 

'j !.". ^ OhtiJi'n Sooirty is iintkuihTodlv \\,t\ ,y^x(\ Mliicli^ i'n>r»i 

• - J -.ndrM-rh, {\w |n'ri«.*.ss(-.d roinpr-" ln-nsivt ii'-..s t,\' iL^: j)ij!:i, ai*;! 
*:•-• ="':.ii literary i*ii;\raotcr of nianv *if its ni< n;'.('r.-<. ''ids tli^- 
:-i.'rcsT to suPi'ly a nuinfions (lohoi«'i\t-y in '.-it Jiirratiirr-, 

.aiDjly, ill t!i:'. do])u.rtnien1s ()f «iur Oi\v\<- natif nai Ijl^torv 

.:.>^ *Sr iijur'tiau'vu i>r tni.' oarly rxriovl ■•!' uiir binuuiiiie. 

*^ :-h aii ycv wotiltii and all lUir ;»}t'"«':niior! <»!' i>nMic s]>iril. 

v.o\ I'lily tiic (Jernians. f>ano>i, >in i S.\''fl<^8, l.iit 'n-on tiif- 

V);M:«--iniana. iir.ve jnu-passed ns in thoii \v«!!-dir"«.tO(l. ?^.v^!:»- 

•-.alio, an-.l s^c•cos^?lVI^ calls vrir-ii of tlH)f5f lii-Ms. \\"!iat ijjivi^ 

\-. . ••) pit \\\ competiiion v/itli lii** Mo.iiiin-'Jj'.a H"injanic;i o^' 

i' ■iz, f-..'. Scnptui'i's ]•{« nnn D.un.-aiuni ofhnlin) and Lani;(.'- 

•i -U . the similar SwC'liirli t-ojlrct'nn «»t* (f'!ij<^i' an<l ATzi'liiis. 

'»•. !".ri' list of Icelandic Saiias, tlic U'vl)or Lit- -ra fir;', (.'cskV, 

'.; !'^ thr- nnniorous lexionranhic-d . ai>iiciu;ij-i;iii . and lji}<tOi''K."il 

■ •.:."ur? •>f Jnnmuann, Si-tiar;*.? ik, H;inJ;a, and V'ahickv? 

I'-nvioM.-- of this unj<atisfac-t'»'V <tato of ntlMirs, v. •' co.iid 

V '-it r^'joice when twelve hundred nic^- l>nn«i'M! ^Ik ir'..s(dv:.:7 

' .u''.'\.i'~r vdt! I the avowed ])urp.*sc 'of pci'p^tr.aiin:'- and rtT.- 

'".'.•ri'i': rri'exslblo whatever i> vahiaid<v but a' }»!'e>'' nr iit*^!'- 

••i;'V!/. araonirst thr: inatevitiis lor ihe oivi' . re. i..'sin:<ric;il. o?' 

« ' 

!.'v-'.r;n'v hi=:torv of the Unitc-i Kinfrdon; ' /M'icr ;i rri;>: 'y{ 
'■i.w-! yoai'i- . ■•■•/o are eon.stram' «i to siiy tiiai tin- i-'snj's -.i'^ 
i.'" nrcrii^clv eorre.^j)ond. nitlj nur ••.\j>"«.Maii(»iis. Mncli '-f 
'■•MI l:;;js Jippoared is of coriiparjUiN i. iy ilinit^'fl ijil- ••csi . I." ■ 
.' 'ejir-.^r ratlior to prl\a1e ])i".::rapi.y ti-aij to ^'immm',-.] Instoiv. 
.- r.«! l''"iii;L;.. mcreover, of a ]-(^r'o.' ro<(n.ii'iiiir liulc additi(»n.d 
.•■'a>li.iti.ni. It worKK of th:^ ki;-.d :»i-.- i-.t t'onn l;.'- .^i:.»} ;.• 
i( '■ impossible to foresee any « nl .•{* tn'-ra. .-i'lce lliey may 
/"• r'oimd in v.mr librariis l-y ;ivindri'd> '\u-A Tli<»'i;«a)'.«":'-. 
■,y..U' coual in intrinsir* moiit tti ih.is'- t'i '. liav** r.lr'\-^dj 
,'i -'I'Msr-fi, x\nion^ the lev/ pubrn-a'iniis Miie^^v iii.-turir'd, 
ir'' ■.rduc of the Chronn-le oi Toe* lir.* <]•• ^»-.;i!v«d{.n'l(> is v-li;-. .• 
^'<Ily acknowledfrcd. We could ;d.-o ninjnn\'*n': tiie Ivanh 
l.-.i'd. of P(»lydoro Virgi! l'.» the e.'iriiul ^^t^.•'y (.-f ila pros«ui 
r.K-^ of tourist« and trav^llor^, i)i oi ioj- t!;:u tlioy niav jo.nu. 
:f pos.sible, to tell a plain .story jn pL-iiu w.u'ois. J^ome cf 
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tl;. jM !'••!'. iMHto.'i; .•■.■ -tv.iilsr .'Ji'iM-nr 1.'. u?* iindt S'rvin^*' ?»'* tI- 
S(i..i :.. ' ji.-'iri-n;;.:''; •lli«-.r< Ji:i\..- ocii UKirma it- 1* «. ^ a *-■ 
■•n'ii-'.i. "if \viii«'l: liii-ic aii'.ii- ^VI^ar ^v^ :«»•<* UM.-.sfit ('iiriia*StV"=l 
>»'t'i i> I'i • littl • Ili.-'T I.MS Ih'ch v.'')ii;'-ibut»:'.l ir»\\ai"'''.s tli<' j!-as- 
tr:t!i't: -' fli' !.»'■.l/^•t•'^•. d!' oui v( iMiiJt '.ihvr hiiJi^iUiiL'**.'. It •a-^'^ 
un-'. i -«?■■'•■> i .:* '.li«- fniinii.'!.'-''ini;nt thai ilii> was io {''svi'i cTjt 
ut li:i S-M '. : v" ; ''iiii r .^i'ji v'ls: :«h'l Wu- iin^l i\.ti«.'i!.'il u.' tl-O.! 
oi !»'. 'I,!".*'" 'lij il \vi •«.'.! i .M I'M] u* '>■"! v!k» j»'!i'!"K'iiti'.ML •»!' ti»c i'r.- 
iM:ii;j.-^ •»: -'i:* • .-r'-. ti.;'. "n--. :•! x- :'iti r.- - - it' ii»>t of ti.c .MM'h.'- 

^^•.i■ • •.■■'. 'i:''*« cia-a !!;!\"" iiar-lb. «.on.-tit'»'-.M.i *>ai* ii-. Ir-"; • i'li 

pi'i.j o :ii.- !<• t'lil ' ' N \ a!ii;;i'l'.' •.»n<-.? r.aVL l»e-i: .*s!»soIiii ly 

'.•■r«. ',; .' *' -M :'.''• v«''i!f'. no- .-iiir t!/^ ta>h' «M' Tj'; U'*''.-. i .■i!'i'■ 
,.l' rt"s''-! •. \''« •'«-:.!il II'."'.- ,•" t H'ri'*^ (•aS'I'Ju iIm'ij'.s •! >* '^ 
|<'.-ii!-:i -.'••»• !u»: .»'-.;i'i/ii-.i !i. IK ■».lr'«' l-> llivt <iri ",pt ii.-;c •:!" 
:\ v.w*''. ■ ••'! ■■«\-.: rcii-'inij ii' ..' raiioJi . Imt in u'v t'» 'Il •■ -t 

'.?i i.H> •'. . n i-'n':!' . .■■rt.l i j't'iiioii -Jt 1=. udl. ]Mr. .Nils .-•; 
Wax - r.'.-i:i|»t'»i i'iin !^•n'^ -ioj ■:ii i- a nri!\ vaiu. »!»!•• 'Oi-tii 

l>mij>:'. :iM.I w- -in'r; -i . I'.i:.).;' :l,;il li'- \\i!! -'Imrtlv ih\^ \ \ 






r. us II: • !.. aii.il! ; jM^.r1i,i!i .»t' ll .' work. Ih'. 'i'ihI';".-> 

■■!■ Mm' ! .. ,la»-.!s. aii.'l \\v. l\«'-lK':*irs 'J'hri"- AJ' iri'wi 

'i!t' Ml.'- » f'l ( 'liUihlc- '■• 111:- i.iiii'Vs. Tb.'} lJi»iMai?^---s 

•ia! vaiU' . ,.-' Im'.'!' ji''!.».t \\\r oiAv kniv. ji -i."- 
' •- . >■ 

ciiii II- =1 li • Ji-'.-ic it N- nil ' . •:a"a.-'ii''i' ili-i^O'l. .1 hi- I'n 'h;.- 
on M- ;!..:•' i!.. ••.l:i."l ..- ♦!.' I. \\ri;;'!it, j:im ti..' I n-r-i- 
l«;'i !:■ .a.-'n ''.-s . -J^" :\[-\ .]. ' >. .' !,iliv»i'il . wmiM als » idir; 
•oll.ii. t' • «{iV*'!'.!v ijr.t w; liavM not Ii.'i'l ;ho niLaii^^ '•!' 

* 

Icstii'L .!!«"ir .a.'«-"ia,:'-. . :; \\ w: \\[\^ (. o'.ii* n^isoiis i't'i' (li.-j-r'.ist- 
in;^ r.':,!l."iij 'If.'.ii: \ :ii-r i! ■ ••11!.. j'iiiiL'm.lenC'.' ur' tlu;.-<' two 

•■.1 !• •» I» ••» 



m;^ r.':,!l.iij si.'.ii: \ :ii-r i! ■ -n].. ni.iL'm.lenC'.' ur tlu;.-<' two 
«^fi-.''fi.-.' r. . i:' •;!•. ;a k ''•'iii.''i».i ilio Mii.'^llojrjt poi^f^ii.)]!* amuuj.t 
nf (•»■ 1: ' i! r'xi!; i' .:t'iii>i<'i:. 

T'^fv. Il' '1'' "il Iji..- .» I'ii "k'lou.^ .-I'll:' timo as a 'Viicl^-ini'- 
ill iIh' lit-' :'a.!no '.I l""- iii-.l M'.' ai:.- . a^i'l ^covjis t-- |j(.«ss(».i;.-- ;« 
I'l'v I! V ::"")'i «>j..:!:«»ii .'.!.■ Li's .^xn .|ii.iKil«j>t'«>iis. lii ij-i.^ \'.«.. 
ar>v ^ ..-v. ; lij^.t \\t; a ;; -•: a::r» <^' >^i'li hi ii. *A'o ai'O nor '•■•ii-'v 
t'". \\\:> .r :!.runLi-l tl..' ^\h.-i- ...vii . tii' h;s jml)lir;ifi(ii.5i . I.iui 
sfi'ill .■•.*u'> : 'HI'!. w'lKJi, .■! ]\. \\:'> »iiui:-.'l.'ikor. on tlir ' v«)- 
Ini'ta'v I'iiv i| i! .' :.!:•;.■ 1 .' /jmIx ^•l ],.••', -^s i criLt*ri'»n. Sujnc- 
iiv«.' or ,.i\ var-^ .ii;.; .v'j'. Ili.lli'- •!' roi.' .Mr. A\'ri<ili1- (uli{*'*(L 
t'tnij'i'h ■'.: r:!ri< r. Milsf.'llanv ; ji-l-'l ' In ii'jiiro Antif|iuvi: or. 
S'/ra; : i.'-m Anrix'i! .'^Ia■!l'■s•.•I :» i •. * ]: :|;.| jltt].' (.-n.M.lit l.» 
tli'.ir ■!; rriMuriiui': • in .aH'.cliax 'iiai'-ri'ls; oi* i!»oir skill in 
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•»>litiA :v Ihern; bur. as tiny -wlvo uiui'-r uo oljli^atir»n ♦.• 'i- 
tt«i!|.)t ijintifTs Y» !iic !i liioy l<li tliCinst'Sis iinahi*/ tu ^■r;i])j»!j» 
\.':tli, it is ;'.t Jtjfi'jl au iiin«i\j(A'lioisiil)lc "*?-t 'tf tli''ir i-a].»ai>ili- 
',«?:•:. ^'r. ono v;ai\ ou.st ••iirri-)ry i^hmcc ovn* Mr. Ifiilliwt lis 
. luiri'iurioii.-j v-itliciit stiiniMin:c on uuniy ).as?::;;'.> nliicii 
hii'i.: iioiti!<'r boij^io iH>i' ^rainmar; init as h vu'mlit bo alj*'i:.'Ml 
'.'»al I'.o lii.<.'i iailhl'iiliy n»]»', fi )iir a'ltliorilicS; v/o \viii fxa- 
iw'.w* liow lar tl'l'> is tlic (a"-o. iii vt»l. i. ]ij». 2S7 — 20i . Jie 
P.-cMUuir* a. r.aliit ]H)invi fn-iii a i-aii2i(.l»j>\iio A[>. ..f thr- lit'- 
: rr/iU coiituiv, woi'tlii'.ss^ (Miouiili al. t^io h{\<\ . biii -»' \\\\\ <»f 

• ■r;ji.Miiip;-b!o'jks of all ^()Vis l!i:;t wvj ii-U ^-nri-'iis lo a.s<X'naii*. 
\\'.M l.aA ruiiiM!!y j^orjK'trat'j-l siuli mn«s<.-ii.-L'. (Mir iv;llati<.»a 
•. ii' *■' «j Ab"^-, ^vili('!'. iri not ii;-.»r''- (liriuMih lo r''.".«l tlian tiu: 
.• '..•^•■;«iitv nf iiiu ^aui- ]«or.io(l. ;;:!V" ,•• rt -mIv, «}[" iauro tliap 
: iriv aro^.:: errors of t»'a'i.-^i'ri|»iii":i , >viili as -jioiv ial.-*" 

. r=;r. tuati'.ns. h: i-io course i)l twn ra:i"«;s uiMuv (^t iheni 
■•"l.ivei-ivc: of evo'/y .<liaJ"\v of nu'Miinu. W :u\y n-.'ulor lia> 
^i f":xif;L>o to o.icoiiiiter ji-i!:^^'^ '-^"^-^ ''nd 2.)<» iji ihe'r pi\blI.M;e«l 

:'»«i*:ii. ".vO- -vciuo.^t that In- \^ ill »iv,'t iir.pato to t'r.'.' >fribo sin b 
-.uiojiiar as ^ vox i?.v//; kst! jor.'ii'bM,' m- su'*li :;rMniinar irrl 

■ .r,-.-.«'iy iiivit.efl as ''iinil'i [jrcuii:! s.^juinu,' or ■-' auuii-^' lor 

• „..*':-..' i.v ' iii;ilo pcvin- faoj-e" ibr '"maic }^«'i-ir'* faeer."" 
\\ .' li.M I'o.mscl Iniii riOi ii- poz/J.o li-iasflf xvilii 'mo r-.,iro 
■. ■/.";• o'.i«-ni, ' ^JJicsus cni'tthninf I'cirun:/ or * larioruiit 

; 'f:(i/ii.' Tli'^si.? ajul many siniihu roa(liTi;s aro oiuiroiy (liio 
... !i *• r'li:'.;v, \\:i«^ nil;;li1 haw for.p/i ia MS. \-nnji!r:\ ^lanm- 
'/;/. 'u:«l C'tctUi) ^ \i h". h;»'i kvio'.vu lu'w to i'"..}b b»r tlieni. 
*S».-rnlto' ixvA * siren" are bboi-.b-v^'- n !-ic!i a.-i nioK-; or' srl\i)- 
' •■••;Mo A\oiil(! ena1»lo ajiv lO'-ii to oi.nevt t-.) iHcr^inHc a.u^l ■■■; /«•■'. 
! '•. ionlariv as the '■ (ruae^lai* ^suesi;' au 1 " ••oitic ' luvov-^*^ 
'.-. i»c ill tlicir eoiiipany. lie. 'Arl-or Li:'t> ryic} ' ;o.o ' cinilar 

';.', v'»:nlii oiiiasuin " .'i/c, a^v!*;.' b!ie.b."ir-- . \\\\\ i- iii-iil.-'.tr.j ti.. 
••••• 'A":}.* iei\sii\i(c., W'*. I'lOi- lore b.-.<;' . In \\\\ '.■)•■:! riiy '•' 
.i:.»:i:m. the r'*a(b'r llial Mjo!.'.*o>ti;r ' !>■ i!<''i!.'.'r J'e ei'.'i: im*' 
. !• !!".■ oeadh' niirlit-slu-ole . \ ^v. /,•/.,'• <!•, i , \vv\ "vlniii;. .'-■ 
\'\ ii.-d\Me a:3 ii ni.iy aj)])oar — iMiHi:!:: \fi'>«' thoi muUr: . 

\\'{- tl ink it will Iiardly •'■' deeiv- • t!.;)! ,r. iiliisr; rif i!- .• 
« .■'i'..ro I'-.'sealdbu.eil b.ir {-.mwois WM.r, :•• i'!ii;i"^»k Me« =i •>. 
. 'v\ .'■ > tiiC- ^ (/lirooiclo .if ^\'^i]li:n!' -b- .M-'friji:i.:r.' Tin' «'.r.i\ 
\.i-"A'.! •■epy was obvioe.sly inati-* by ao ;'„■: •::■"-).: -e;i1»''. .' ,1 

• irn'< Villi eciruj)tio):S .•( i.:\'.'rv Muo "■■•'( !i<:yr''". 'I i* . 
-. .1- a. ^o!t.'rai>lc reas<ni vh^ b .'.i-oi-'l ..(<; 1=< .li «:. iial;e-. 'a' 
.;:• i:'''»tt:r nierrillv ee-j'-eio i»: joid a- \\\\\\\ . a\' 'f 'i!s^ « \!'. 
'• !.;t* M'* bas (b.no S'» \'-il? br-( ovi • .j..M-.:li!«, -.s.l.'.iii. )<• a.i.y 
I ■.'.:• \\Jio is able to enniji-iv^. i],!- j,r;:.i ,i I'Si wiiij li-" .^b'*., 
:'.n'l. consccjUoTitly , tlu/ ».;lit/i»u i*^ t-.-taiiy ^V'.'rtii!■:'b!• \v a •.•.•' • 
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'k",^] -Lii'l histori-'ul p<»int of view. Ilowov^r, he harl tlio 
jiriii-'istH: to :tv«I(l Ji i-.'ck upon wJiich liis coodjutor Mr. 
WMiiiit sustaiiUMl a iiv»s1 ;:;novor,s wreck : — ho rf fraindd from 
iilvin:': i\ !ra:i<iftfl(tn of hi.< aiith'M'. Indeed, tlial would l:nve 
\u"\\ \\ tn.sk ]>"yond ll«(' jmiavi v.< of tli«- best scholar in Kurupe. 
It •iiMV ]>c j?aid tli.'iT hluiid'TS of tliis son air- simply the 
fruits of iuncrar.r.' and carr los-snoss, such as a little oxperi- 
enc'- nii^ht onaMe ji nnn tu avoid. Wo fear that in lii- <-aft;e 
• d' ^Ir. iiaUiweli thrv an^ associated wi»h a inore iiwuraOle 
(leii'.'i'hcv . iianu'Jv. a i-»ial inaldlitv to inter into th'.» Inic 
.••pirit i.f thi?i r^junit s <d" stnd\ . 'I'jiore is i-onietinio? as ^rcj.t 
a dilfoi\'iii:-' bet W' en p^'-rL^ons cnrollecl in ihe rion;rii(.latnr'- 
of tii' saiih* orndite (lasfs, as tiiere wa.> belAveen the author 
ol' i]if. SViitiquary,* wl'o toull «.'njoy the racy qp.aliiies and 
appr'<'i;«te th*- knowl-.'ci^e of a Monkbarns, and the b'lrber 
OaNori, wlio.-!! ba.-;in'.;ss was with the nulsitir of Ids Jioiiour's 
Ilea. I. For cxaniide. - T'^rex , Warton, KJlis, and Pri-'^e 
wer'j .sonn ihini'* inor'.* than jm'.ti' mechanical transcribf^rs of 
anrit m i>o'..'U'v. Thov had enliuhtened views of the l>ue. 
f.incii'<»ii • of edi'mr in ihis di-uartinent <d litoraturo, and we 
ovc'V:..«h ihtMi' ',!■( ;K^i)iifd iiiaccuracieFi and errors in oonsi- 
dciii'. '."o of tht Ica/iiii;-', t]i«: elepmce, and good taste of ih'Mr 
ilhisii-alioiLS, and thv ori^iinalitv (»f ih^dr remarks. Anv on."» 
whn .- (b'siron^ !•• soe a /iircct contrast to all th.is may iind 
it ii: l\\\\ llalli .v«irs edition of the Mlarrowing of Iloll, a 
M ■.; I-^ l*lr.y. w.'irt^M.i in th«- reii^n of I'Ldward II.' Tliis, 
lijuh.;}: 'lo ' i\IIj:i'/!«- l^lav.' but :'iii;]dy «i narrative pn(*ir., 
parli'. in ilirdoon-.'. is ' \trcin'.*ly cnrions, and would have 
t'Mr!'.isii.:>d an editi.i' id a di{1i''"'«.'i.r stamp with materials for 
man* interesting if-niarb^ re--]M'ctin:i' the- diah^ct, the^rranimar 
aTi'.! \»ro^o«iy, a?i<l tie sivl' and conip'.^sition of the pi'^co. 
"Mr. ilalliwell Ljs. hn\vf'\.'r. contrived io overloads, everv 
thin:.; ;.»)' '-.a! inr- = rrst. .ind his ]>id»!ication is only renx'U'K- 
ali!" s»'- i-i" <lialio'.\ n.-s .v.id I -Teh; vancy of the preface, tb'-- 
fai r;i-.«^ raiilJo sVvh' of i:n- not;'-;- rnd the slovcnlv inie- 
enia- .. of whcii lo= '-wVxi- the traii-lation. The only term t'lai" 
ho aiTj.i'pr^ !.«» ''.NiLiiii. amid.si a numbr-r of very nuufcual 
on^•:^ . i- Mbr'Tid" lud'' '-.'.T.' a nJn.JSf* f-nriili;ir ni everv readier 
(J- : .' ''.'in *.Ji ('ni{-i' . a.:i \:\< \'A\\ oifurt at rririeiani is t*- 
j'r<j i!;;:...' {\\r- t ontc-." !)el-.\"o) .b-siis and ^ itau to be ^miser- 
al.!'. <i.'V.iivr 1. ' .^inii iL'-i-s ar- matters '..f taste; wc for our 
pavi t'.jjik i: ii-nc') snj)''! ir»v to : iic. .•*^Iitor.' version of tin.' 
wlu.jo V'i' i"'*, br.t!.' in to]-;'.^ a id »,»i ■.»];vicry of • xi)ression. '^fhere 
.'H'o ;i..Ie.'l .'.'.ij-e ]u !i';r'> lis «i"\lai.'ons irom modcjrn idi.-as of 
(•on .:i»;ii V, i\i- ^vf.i! a^ so..'."- '.juiions soe^-ial pleadivij;". If )ion- 
oi^t :*\'. ;cli0 ran/u h.-.d i..a];<.u r"t';n;>.an(r of tlie piece, he 
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t^•oul^l «i.>rLbilo>.s hiivc r*'':jnrk(?f^ m^ 111.'* odilitv «if injikin^ 
til'* (I'JI swear '■ l/ar m-i tV-v." llkt? a l^oo-I OM t ■llvi^:ti:m, 
. ri'l ])ntling; a inpia[ihor takon iVtun IIk* ^auK? *•!* Jia/.ard in 
•h: uiontJi of ll»«» kSavio\ir. A |»r,>f"Sif-.M.l cilittir inijrlit law- 
r'nilv '' ^Giigh iiJivo JiifuJo th^ fijnii'- <)l);-crvatipn , but all that 
^^. Halliwoll has done is to o]J^cv^iT• lh( matter as much as 
possible. Tims : ■ - 

'.Still be thoii , Sr.laiKis! 
The. is f'alh»n awbrs oas' — ■ 

'. ■•'. '?iie^-fica. tl.o hiAv<:.st liu'itw on th^* di-'C. This* he lias 
■L.'SiJi TO rei]clev — 

' bo quilt, Satan I 
Th«»u art dofoatud." 

D'lt •■]).-'''ivi: lunv ho can j^Jirvji'l tl'<' s«ii:-(' i:i' tl:';- my plain- 
s' i |»:i^sa^_:os : — 

' When thou hilovest |/. r. loscst, i^MMuucostl ail thii.r. ono. 
Th*»nno. invfcht tlmn <;:i-(mIo. and jTr^'iu*. ' 

W O li ~ 

Ha'i'fvt'H, ■■■■ 'When th()u liasi \\^\\i*\ but iliuH.' own IcH, 

riien niavbt tln»u woop and ^r-'^'n"--- 

•i:- i.'i'oc-ise ooiitrarv of thi^ sonso inoant l«» be cunvpvod. 
A.iTain — 

*l[abrahaui, ych wi«(. fnl wol 
Wet thou seido.st o^'(*riu'Ji«ud, 
Thnl mi lov(» iiiod«'r wos 
Horeu and siiapod ol'tlii ticyhs [Ke^hl.' 
// ,'7/V;»?//. — 'Abraham, J wAX know 

Fivorything Ihon sjiyost, 

That, my bodovc-d mntliiT •.•.•a- 

Horn and lorniiul i»f V.'/;/f" '" 

nov*' k\\'i plain declaration thai thi. \'ir,iilr. wa.s nf tlu. .^rod 
V*:' Anraham i*^ ilistortcd to SdnirHiin-" wliit h tli<' author ncvT 
r. ri'ij-'ii *>f. Such arc tho f:iiit>^ «)!' jm-.»j.]i i)wMbl!Ir<j: wit!i 
;i.a;i'!'s which thov have noIih<'r lojiriiin-' to iind.tM'si.-Mid m-r 
wit to ;iUO.ss at. 

>lr. \Vrij(ht , the coadjutor in \\\o, ' lt( li«piia.' . ' '.\\u\ one of 
ii," < iilcf workinp; Tueinlx-rs of the i^ii»idcn apti .>oiiic (»thcr 
rr «ri'-'t:t s , has employed hiini--.<df (hirlnL" a prrtt\ !. 'rr nr-ri'-xl 
iviti; til'" litr'ratnrc of the midtllo :>::•>. ;om1 has n.-nl con.-i- 
.d-?r;i«)b' practice? in extractliiij' antl r- lit in.' ^1S>. r«'I'-.jn«>" (»f 
^•av:nnr5 sorts. Un the strrii^th »»i tin's Iw ha.- hi :: oianner 
• ..'istitutcd himself editor-;;eTiPraI in A'i<:!»;. S:i.<'>)i, Aiijih*- 
Niiirnan, Middle-English, and ^Iid(!j»'-.'-arin. aiui xm ru.s t(» be 
?«..rni<lc'd by a certain cli(pic- :i.s a sujurnio^autlnriiy hi ali 
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iVii D.'M.kiiiL Miii-i' !'■ nsri'-.i! in a fi««Ifl wl'i-rc iiidnsti-i.-Uft *,v%.j N - 
men JM'- -MMily Wij'*:'"!. J)ti1 lijs activiiv i- ;sn I'DiHij....-: v; » ■ 
l;!iM.'(!l l»y v'a'it «'l M-'Miljirwiuj' :ni(l afiunoii, liiat I'.'? f.-.'-n ^nH.:* 
In: :iior' lh;iii :« tliii'l'*!- loiirtli nixc j'.r.snniii'-r. l)OiUiH-/ ;'..'"'it 
tIi" sjimf.' I'fi-itinii.-l.ij: t-. ;i «s(». 'Otitic [»l»il«;i »-'rr -mi! .'.'Oti-iiuiv".- : 
th.it . !.'t\v-^t;itl'*ii: r «]..:•••. !«■ ;, ijiurjVii-r , I'r a ffmitiv- ijru.-.":"!.'' 
t'» :i );iiy.*ifiasi. 

\\'.' iriv.- >lMt«'(i t!;.ii \\" ii.ivv hfi'! i:.« !jii-U!..' «»*' ir-.^iin;: jI.i- 
a<!«".i:-' N (if \\v. \\ v\ij\\\'y tir*>l C-iiii'hM. |»i.lMlc;!li'>ri - t;i-' 

•l'.-:H',s •!)[ ilIrl.Mr'l II " i'lli: SCiMiHl , <Miil<'l * !'*« ilir* .:• ! 

S<Mi:r^ «' I'^iijl.i.i'l . rr»»i;i .lolsii lO lOdwar-.l U.,' -\\:m'ui> 'v:'.:. 
t'',-"';?i'N nl' tr:ir*-'"ri{»Tiori ;«ni'l iJilcTjM": 1 itioi; !"»■!;!. -liv iivir^ ; v\'' 
IH'- •* 'a>t lu'si'".!i." t<» a-^rr-rl that im v, lijk ]:'.>«•■ tatal l*; :.;'* 
t i.'.l•,ll^ 'I* '(^'i'nria! ■. oriihrjt'r.v-v' h:*!.'? aj.-iM 'V.-.i! ^:.•!:.■|■■ 1 iiU't?liori': - 
'Aiici'Mit ^I-'triv-ai TaU • " A -mj^i-- i-a^-- av !l ju^tilX (jj; - 
:i->r'rti'0'. Oj.«' |»i«'«-<' pp. 4i ir»i ,s a s«'n:: 1<'\ «:i«.Mi j»uaM«->i 
.>iiui':il''i'al I-".* lai' • '!' = : jM.K 111 i- lu-rlV-ctU C'a>\' (•» anv '»ii 
wh'j Uj^I- r-i-ui'l- MH- m- -t Mrdiuavy I'la^.-ical ii-id sc'ri|»'":i -.i 
alli'.-i' M.' ; iiiii "i iii:»!. vvi «' uii'l«T.-iaii(l.^ ii'iilicr. afi.l \\fK.>' 
a«'':"a!i!i-'jicr Will; L.-liii i(ii«'m ami >yi!ta\ i.> matter uf lii.<'."r>" 
or r<ij.iam<\, ma\ \«irv [M.ssihn maU(.* .-aJ. liavoc ot* it. I^t^> 
i:iL'" ovor tli'' ip.'-'^mrjj'h* Minu-'ar \ i*. c tntis'-' ■■ - an cir».V'i.!- 



=' i' II. • '!, i»t* -l:*! jj-ifhJ -• ' 1- i.j:;;.ir ♦.imnu vif<; totis,' ap]»nij>rij\ti';. 
r, ill ■■•..■!! ' i. ". ii' ■ >." UM: .iii ci.!iva«:ttr< in mni.' I! is Juinilv n^ci :,-Hrv i > 
SJ» .■ •■ . 'coti.- s-.jiiiil'' ;;.-■ ] l.il'ilv in ;l.r .\1S. .-is in aii\ Mauiiletlcr ll(ir;u- ;. 
W ■? .-Jih-.iii' 't ' -w f.'itj Lur sjM .•i,!;eii'< "i' tiie o«'.it'ir\*-. linnpv j»oii-i-i»tiii:; -'i 
ll'.i • .!%:/'" Iii" o! iu'in •'!> . wliM iu,' ji.'i"." .«.ui''n*L'io«l 111 ro'»«liii(* thorn r".\rlith . 
I', il . ".DJili. i*■•l^•i^"4, Hii>l ii.'iili'.l 'int-i'Mni \ i'/ciFt; iKiliiles' ~- p.u cun-tiM 
111- ;i*i'<i •.:•», lu'iii;' ' Il -bii: lit ihe \i.u"";.r c',' tj'j- 1! tn-f ''dintj. * Again , j». II - 

'\'iliiiii I Kt in 'I. eve.. viMus e^l i'.i i^ro..^ 

• '■.'. liiirt \i( I- i^ ia tii«! ■•' "V, virtiM.' i.i in t.lif» /V/rv. ■ 

V,'Vl - * ( '.'ir-.'nit nrc-liiiir'si'L^s <Mj|l,: i..li-ri jiroiiji, 

I'l e.\1«)i''^ai-nt iHt'i'lnias (it vniiin^ant «li"iin, * 

'i i'..' ji'i'^'Mi'i'-j-s ti«'i<l :i:nlftr i'«>o' t'le nr«'ks o." tliu <'U*r^y, aii«l cxtoii 
te.iH'.- , /'"."'/l' <•/•(•/.■ //./// '.'' liitti h-/ fy//>'. ' \^\- imMi:In« I'lal * i^nvinfjco <loi)H 
\'';ilu!i '"Oij' lIK-is t : i'in],ty ti»i ; ori-.iMs i l" tlii' iiifrrl'^r diiiyv th;i/i S- 
•^i_\ i:;) III! :.■ 'r:i ■^. W'l,]. 'n;:',J irSli-it*-. " »;i.:mi ■tictat'iida laeiili us' i p. ;»-l 
is ii.i i'lt^d . ' iiM ■•••'/•,■/./; .'.- .'"^.;;'::i «.i: !.tii.--:' /iii'l • re. nun mor>u.'- iii ;.r 
{I'l'ci.r jil»-«»riM it 1.: ''n. ji'.. -\.t for * I. 'Ml, . ■ iinmirseil in th« i'.""it •:' 
ro»'ii:)c>r.".r\ ' r-jTi]. Mai .-'",;»:'{• .r-. Jt w 'I' nur ;i\ .lil !'■* >.'iv tliht- ail 'V unv .,' 
iiii- Hh-v-; M'i'i«l»'»;; «.ri.:inTi •! ii- t* -.wL/.i-iliii ;ii irTt,r>, A hardw oi!;.il 
inuii '.ii':!it^ ;Mi.ssiljl\ '.■, -ii'iooi. .-vt •• "^lif.-i a u.isi-i i;:: mj- 'l-illi i...»r *c lis." 
bul. \- \\\:\\ l;;M"i')iture-- '^'- trai'Mii* i-^r li» v.kHjM'.'v!'* ll:i» inoair'irt* of lii.-> fo(it. 
W»! :ii...v a<l<l trf./n t'li- Ajt.M.n.l^x, ]•. '.', li, a pica.-ani. I'vamjjk- of bkill in *ln; 
In'-jrii.-iir'^ ot' ill.' rni'liili? a/e-; *l*''>h: !i:itli ii. !:i.s paiiinoi' [nPt\ punthva 
V\. ,--/'i{if' n'^ ,11'!. I till- I'ii. ai.d tl.o lont';" .i:.; yaiii junuUcr 1>ein^»" gravo 
1;. .*>.ii"M'iluiI ill a :;!•. •j.'^arial uotc !•/ *j);aili\.' Wo jiresnine tlu »j<litur 
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■^Yiiii'ii ''nly 0//C gradiuite of five years' siaiidlnfc was onpablo 
.:f porpctratinij: — \vc request attention to tlic following 
.-tarrzca: — 

'],>onuin J>«i iion doiiatur 
Nisi gratis fouferatur; 
Quod qui vendit vol morcahir, 
Lepra Svri vulnciatur; 

(.^ueiii sic aniljit nmlutus 

Ydoloruni scrviturt 

Tempi*) sancti spiiitus 

Tson CMUipaginatur. ' 

llr-re tlio satirist, who lias ju.st been e<Mn[)]aining of the bO an- 
il .)ii«us tr:U'neking in !>neramental ordinanceis, prceeeds !»> de- 
« lare that r.he mnn v\')io sells or buys the iiitt of (I>-d is in- 
:*«'i-ted >viili the le',)r<»*'V of •, Xaanian^ th(; ^vrinn [transferred 

La V ' 

'M ('-Iidiav.i aj5 a punishment for his covetonsness); and adds 
— a-Huding t^^ well known passa^^es in th** .K])istlf^s of »St. 
I '■•111 - ihat he whom pi^eunlarv eorruplion, trhich is idnlnlnj, 
'Sus inrlunnees, is no numbj-r ()f the t- inpjc kA the Holy 
Sj'ii'it. Wo ]>eg tiui rea«ler to observt,* liow adiiiira'hly this 
]:•'..•> boon understo<>d bv the translator: — 

V 

'(ii)d\s gift is not givi!U it' it he nt»t cui'lerrivl jrratis; ami he 
v.».'. soils ant] makes inercliamli/o of If, is. \n j-o di.»ing, .'•tiiuk 
w 'til tlir, loprosy {)[' S./nts: the seiviec ol" itbjls, ^(/ //"///t// -- jhcad 

• '•' ]*ri.-^<'.iaul servlliis - - queml j - - his amhitii'ii thus aims, iiiny not 
■ ,: t?fifni/'/i:tl Oil t]\o tempb^ of the lTv»iy Spijit.' 

'i'r.-.n.s!iited ind«.;ed! The rend'-ring of the eone!iidin:i: btanza 

• I ilir- |)oeni is equally absurd ; ])ut we !.a\e m^l '=^pr. '».■ fvo* 

• •. V.irtridge, or ITugh ?Slra]», \^'ou!d have; shown hims^df 
.1 1.^' y;tley in comparison. We prorecil lo examine his (|ua- 

i -it ions in two departments in v/luch lie h:is m.M'if, hims^df 
. ».« v.'tbly prominent -- Anglo-Saxon .ind Kar!\ Knglisji T!io 
:ii>i ;»leee wr*. had oeeasion to brir.u' ti> the ie.-Jt Avas .i r.jriri- 
tr.! ira^inent on the A^irtrin 1V({M"v, J!pravontj\ :i i,n«iueti<'Ti 

• li rbe thirleenth eentviry , prlntetl in ' H(di((!ii;v' .Amifjme,' 
V'^i. i. p. P>I. In this, e^.'-nsi-'iij)*: of ju^^t si.v lines, ihe-rr 
.iv;; iivc false readings, three iA I hem d<.;stri'cii\ ( io (lie 
-*'.}^n - OH for ////, 0((/)-e/h for hutvri}: , an I <>)ric K^-yx" , rm — 
t-; i-ny nothing of two obvious (s-ri !ipii')n^ . unii-ieljia-ioh. as 
■•i"\' now stand, but i<^ni»vabIo bv rw(» nioi.c.'.vll iMos in 

\- i ]-. iWil » f pouple 'eaten up vi'h j^i-iih;,' arul v-r.-irlu'^-fl tli'tt tM? v-. 

.-Mrifins persuua<,'e must Jie.'ds hiwv. .i lani i t'«-r I !< j.r»vHMiJ'.-r. X(m' a nji-l 
s»«i.i];t?J to Le lioiix de Liucv^^ transii nhir-ion of Sjm' Oio Bl'iss-.^-l " iuro 

ri'iiu Ic I*lc8so. ' 
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lirackols. \W- were next startltnl , in a nKirii'al verc»ion oi 
th" * Avo Maria' (if flic saino pLTJod t^p. 22), at thij to^ftliy 
ipik'iown i'dnniua 'iIk* \ii\ ird fhf'r/t tlic , ' whitli turn'^d out, 

11 .' 1 ll'l.'».iT'l 



as rvorvb'H'lv can toroscr- lo ho. a 1>lun(K;r lor 'tl=o }.-n iri 




any iK-ticr than tho rest, w.- fonncl, besicU\s ntinor urn.>rs , 
th'^ f(illi»\vipu j:^ross ('ornipti<»n.s; — shjer(Vi>t f(»r ai'/rfa'-f (viv- 
toriousi, fitrhau's iur 'hf-fima^ KV^}' } } *^''^^ tjc-mfrfds u^v gt- - 
nrrcilrs (salvH.-tii words not ovi-n Anixl'»->'"^-'Xon . and tn- 
'aliv iijpuith.orjzrd liv l!i'- MS., Avhich , like all of tliat period 
fninth c(Uiturv), is iiprfocilv nasv to road. jS'or ii« tliis all; 
the editor ]«a.s ecntrivoa to cxjioso luni.'-ejf spJI invTC ;:;'lar- 
In.uiy in a nafi.<a«>;o wlierr- Ju- has proseived tiie leiif^rs ot'thn 
ori^rinal. 'I lu- v.(»il kn«.»wn «'\'i»ro>sion of thti Vulgate. ' t-t in 
terra ]>ax: lioiMinilii?.-* hnpir n^hmiath,^ is almost literally re- 
T>r(»rlu"orl in tin- n.'iraoiira.M- -- 

* And nil ct-rihau sihb 
gnnuna ge li\vih=iuu 
{.C'Kles v»'illan ' — 

wlii(d» last 1Ip( is attintlly jJi'ii.ttrd in the Keliqui^e * (.Joch-s 
willau' - voh:;;lat«' M'// 'hi '.ho very n'^xt pa^e is a jiro>o 
V'^vsion of ihi- Tiitei- Nosi- r, .".ppjiroiitly of the ti nth eontnry. 
[Toping; that thi-i h:>«l siT'ly escaped, wo soon found that wo 
)i;i(l supp"s'^«l to<» t'^ist — fii{J/\. ]>cvntit, tstarin^r us ir the iaoo 
insUal (d* //'//> , 'Irliv<'r! Thus we have ;i ]>henornonoij re- 
j^ervetl for the prt^ -ii -xixc. — an edit'>r of h^rge proroii.si<*jis 
who not mhIv tiann^hs on the moj-t ordinary rules <tf LMin 
svntax , l>Ht hns >)ioAvr; hloir-'U' toTallv iL-n-.-j-ant of tho most 
harkney<rl iihrase of llnj-ru-e, th> «iory of Naainan, tlh*. wordr' 
of on.' <*f ill" ;n.).-< familiar Psalm^. the '(/loria in cxceleis,' 
lh(. Ani:elic-d Saloi.-ui n. .nnl the Pater Noster! 

A po'd'orirev c.ijM'iOi' oi bhiothrinL!; h>o dreadlnlly whfire 
ev(^"ythin,i^ is 'msn r^ul straii^'liiiorward , c-annot be expoc'otl 
o* sac- 'rcd v••!•^ v,"!' ^' ii-'rr t'HM*'- is a liillo -c.o])o for criri- 
••isni, Aj-^'Oii:; v!;-. pi*- ••> cni'iii!>it,-.l s?-. Ah". A\'ri^"ht to r.)n», 
" lu;!i j'»i'i Antisi M^ is a i- •lirciinn o\ Mi<ldlo-Kii,ii:lish i and 
Ani;i.)-Aonnan ■ <•:«• >ef l»\ \\;i!t,^v d" JV(hi3i< oworth. ]1 Ij-ij; 
lipoi- oSjsrj-. .il (0 ji former o<.ras"»oi» ih tljis iournal ( voi. liv. 
i>. '>2*) \\va\ aiic'..'jit :;<.»ss;\rM •:■•.. i'-rr,.;!. lii^ililv valuable in 
I'o'ms' lv:'s , ar»: oct'ei ht ;;l.)i,f' ])y niivic'es, as it rcqMir(^7 
.•orv.i^U'r;d»).' I'.ji'. vh::!:;'' »'i h^n-iiaL' ■•. 'nid a (rertain skill io 
eonjrctiu'ai criii'. "..-]>i . to asu <h'.;ni to .'.ny i,"ood pm'pose. l/'j.r 
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>N::\ri] I'i, witi. regard !•' 'iKnulo, u/cwfj'' U is lu.l•o^.^^^ir^' not 
o'.'.y iii ).i(.; uvrire of tiie capricious oijipKtyuK'iit aiiJ oiuissiou 
«.•' fJi-.' :•..-': li/t tic. but to know 'ontlt, iniuih/ u vcrv im- 

•oi.".?iiu»n w- icl in tli:it S(?iiS'^ ■ in order to ri.'>iii.»i'c liro ^lo^^s 
X ••*> !rr.'=: i.>r;'i, 'uridc, hnh'inr,- \Vi^. th-jroiorc iind no ttnilt 

*it" ^ir. A rr'?;^ ill lor not liavin^- .^rap|»I«Hl Vvitli thi^ iium«*roUK 

iir'l'.;Jii(,'- • i i^in^ abov«^ ]ii(;c<', s'^nisj of wliiJi miirlit bafllc a 
.•vl'oiar; but wr' cannot, lielp ^ayin.u' tbai lie has dihplaytvl au 
■' ^ar.'.f.t.i.ly attoiiiuling d»'L':rc(i oi* i^-ni»ranfo y^Vxx \^:.'i^A)\}^\^. to 
^oi«i. KyS. tJn; rasiest and niv)st comnuni terms in "holh iiuiiiua- 
cC-. Ww^ it rctjulros no ;^rcat c<«i;irralien l».- rco liiat 
■' :ii;irinc^ an-i Mionetc' are not (-vn Jin^H.:?!! \Y-..p.1ri, ,ijul 
*Iai i'iie tvoiTCsponding Mjoi.iel<'' ar.«l 'iezai i' ai>j:'olui( iy ru- 
i.''.\v- ^ rharr'^ii-.' [A. S. tlniarni; (ieriu. 'larnii a\i<! 'bovetn' 

=. ' -t 01 • i\j. Should anv in«iui.sili\ v' (I'Viiian ..»v l>a:^'' at- 
■■■.;:;:\.l ?o oltf u'lis vovfi hiiliijv to)' I tvniolo';i'iii !i!iitcrif«i«, we. 
I- . \u \\\V'^vi\\ liini tJiat 'szynevr. iuu' A>f(>",' I^; ri(»t a i:iv..~ 
u- i\ — ri»':(.«i in flash lanicua^ie a shi::'} ■- but n shirtn- or .dice 

. },v(;id: ai;d" tbai scf/fe is n("JtlK-r rirk Tu.v .'ii-e, whicli 'ric' 

wi.;il '■.'• coojoc-tured to stand i"or, but what :;oiis tali ivralc 

.rt'/.frj -Tiid nuu'taU tijc. \\'..: wouhl ai^o liiut thr.. tl^.-re is 

^- » .--ii(.;i i^hglhsh plant as ^ftjarnol/ nor any .'r'rencii on(3 

':"W;i !)y tiie nnpronouneeabb- nanjo ; i' Mc n-:.-''!," »>ut tisat 

.'is/ ■'<'/, V\\ ivraio, and lu'cle- -liodie ///>'//*' — An :;!.'«•. t #'.W./"; 

a;*;.* liott<T [viio\Yn tban iikod in both coumrii;s. \\*t trust 

:.' iijs own sagacity for dbscoverintj liiai "too.^j. crnfhnt(y' 

-I. '.Hi!'*. 1" eva[>a?/t, and that neither ,•. ' i'LhlelVi.i.', * nor any 

• '\\OV ivu:n\i;or of the genus Tuvi bus. -wa^ fver cali(.*d 't^rui/ 

■ -a fusvl \". iiieli, if it Axere :*arnivorously dis])0^ed, eo^ild eat 

:k l.^.on fi^hlfares U\ breakfast. ■— but very p0j;>It»iy ^L'-iive.' 

.v ill- "f tlie articles are quitt; as enii;in*irieal as: Mr. lialli- 

\\"< i!*> '-\rb(u' Leneester:' for rvxainph-, \v.'^ lin.l^ p. 7^^, eoi. 

! , '!.'or<.', -ru — of a nalkin, do fubilouti.* A -r^Mt ])o;'( 

a .uf-ll — iii its present i?hap«; - - ])Ut redu«;ibii- to leasinia'^::; 

• ;'. jiiLMisiions l»y subi^Ututina", iVojn oju' (.si the edil;r'>J '»'»vn 

..!;li;oritie.s, ^tru do subfloun bcrc of an .//>■.•''/'.,/. t. .-iv^l.' 

— iJ ij;CMid oh"l-fa.shloi'(;d nam.-' for riiat .das.ricai iuij.l« Mienf - • 

;i. = <l riil! preserved in tluM/.N-/// of oiii- nt^rtlu ni .ouniii.'L'. <>e 

.•c.^i'»nul!v ih(5 editoi- has iliO tiviu^e to unniie.-t i' littK- "'ie- 

. "• \ '^v'j, ihat all is not ri^liV, S'.in!«'iijM"i \v:rli i'-m^o-i :n!'i scmi •. 

:'ir. s -.vitliout. For iir^'tjine.- . lie ).»(?.i;:h'> :A ^muu::.- '•■! . .■>/•'■• 

.'•■•//v ;'■ nuu M>rocke, ili'^ls-ui?" -• .ib well h- i:..:v. ;i.(y \^y\o\^. 

J'. .-intone •.•This o^\'n coiijurin- e.p bir fUfnini'- -li)-'! //'•■>>/''••', 

;i!i;.' it.'.<>onn ^ a \voll-kn»)VVJi old criMich word inj- .m b.M.i;::c.. 

* ''»eje Jiiovi, p. So, col. '2: - 

*A\eiii'y eyles tV; ih*p ..rc.le/' 



120 A.xTjgi;.\Kf,\.?j vhvn hooks. 

Tn In- -=111''' tlil^ -I'Ki.s Iriok rnlhcr ouil: Irat a ////// -^oif jh-' 
NMniinii S:»\i.i5 sciuMfii , t)i iinvbiulv lunn* <.lispos<"l Ifr Ivni :i.\ 
lli'ir. luilplf tjs \\niHl<M'moiit, f(HiId n.'iulily li:ive produ'ivM.l ir ■. . 

'Anv^t?' - ill-, (vlo,* awno, nr ))C{UmI (»r an oai\' of ci.n»o.' 

( >iir iriuL'i's inav juil-'^ ir<.»iii the; !i]»ovo s;inij«irs , vvl:!«.;». 
aro oin#:i!>l'- '>r* Isoiiiii; nn»ltlj»ii«'<l //'/ iu/niiffitu , \\u\\ wvW i\W.\ 
liliril .Nir. \\ rlcjiit i.s to '-lit (..-Iiain'cr s t .';intorl;un TaJ.is •-■ 
?i rask I'cijJiii iiio', nl'vc jill ntiiors, a coiiiMnntipn «f ^?^■•^i^- 
pu-oii.s acc'ir.'i' ) , s.iiiikI l«':».niiiic:'. critii-ai '.lisi-rtniiii'iit., av: 1 
«•ja^■si^':^l i-is!.. ^vliiih 1h* ni-\ rrthclos.^ Iia.s jiad tii«. hUMitr: y 
to un(l«':"lal':''. '! Im y mav als.> |jcj\M*ive with A\!iat .^ii'jii'ihjv 
injK-n. a*'-! proprit.'ty l<" \ iiiij.,-.raU'S jjis jnT«U^c.('.s-i"r l\«'ulii;t 
i"« I* nh'tJtthtti'-i id ilcfirh fii'ti\< ! 'IvvvvJiitt Lad oiilv a iiiO'.nr:it«- 
kiu«\\h-<lj;'' "'I K:».rl; Knirlisli. wl i\'li thoiv wt"u- low inoj!:.;s 
Wyy stiulviiit!' ;<<'I'Miti:i-^Mllv In his das. But h(^ "vvr.s , in -If. 
('0;?ij»i''l;'i>^ivf; S'-hS'! of liio trruis, ii s«»ui'.d ami c!t.'i;"iM"' 
s<'!!;"i.ir jjid a iiitliiiiius crilir : and ll.'ouii'h In* niav Im-. r.O'^v 
and th'-ii •.auiihi irippin;,''. In- n"ver exjioses Iti.sisf.di' si* e»«:-.'.-- 
uiuiiKlv •\^ Mr. ^^'ri•J•l^^ d«MS-- and v. Ill cnntinii" to do Ir ii«' 
is i-jv to !ilnib'*ll. Wc \Vii!ilJ !)v no nifan:^ Imj nndc-iv^lood 
t-v» aiiinu that ail his pnlilii-ati-uis .ire as irrodcM-nnbly had a^J 
ihf- |Mii'iir,n.s tliai. Wl'. havo .'jx.'ciiif.i. As'hou his way isqnit.' 
[)laiu '.v.. A :in •»ih, v. i.cn his ]\ISS. aro h^^ihh*, and the sp-.^r 
canni-r Ik- n.i-i' k«'n . ho Fnai':iiin(\s ^ots {\x\ jn'otiy w(dl ; *».!! 
hf^ almost iiit'dlii)Jv' ^linnhlrs (»vr a ditficultv id' tlit; si'/.^' 'if 
a jK-.bi)iL'. His ])la.'i^ in tiiis .h'»)ai'tni'p.! <»f litoratnio pnirh' 
to hi', the soiM)!.(lary onr of ;..'irvo}in|^; lliO raw nnu-rial icy 
in<»)'. hkiltiil (idit.Ji'o: an«l, i!" hi^ \> wis'"*, Im,* will lonfino him 
s(ili l.'> this oi'iirc, in -.vhich, ^^o aliow , h*^ may njako hiiii- 
so,ir lohTal.'lv nh'-tnl 

Ila]t-lrai;io^l .^niaiirr* •>■.;;, who n(^ver >.warn'if»d more tiian 
th(iV do at th ■ tinh , i\\\ i\\'.) wiry jilagnr- and postilonco ol' 
onr lit^iratnn*: .'Mil r.. rj-ylhin.i' io wh.ich tiny X^\o a pornia- 
ncnt sha.])f In (M.-ac;- .i inTiiiancnl injniy. IVInch of wliat it.i.< 
b<*on !at"l^ |uU tViriii ha 1 Ix'ttcr liavc rostod on tin* shclvt'ft 
of i»i'.r 'j:yk'x\\ li!>/Jiri< < , i!i-.; p!dj]irati<'n>, r.^ wr» now have 
thriM, ,".r»- mil -ij ^ »•)••• ilijh ili< \ crv woi.^^- .AIS, oxomi.d.ir- 
"^I'Ik- crrr.rs .»! '. li:^^-- -nr rjiia|»;?r"i!.iv(.'l\ harniliss a- h)'iv; Lt.*-' 
th(.:v art* i( i ai»nc. ai.-l olYcn ii\rni>l: \\w moans for th-.'ir 
own rrclillc atinn: l>nl VnIuji wallr'l on the Avinifj^; of a thnu- 
san.-i |)i-int< d (v>.|.h.'>, Thrj'<? is n.. lore .-rcini^ what niisehiii' 
tluv Jinn do. \V': will <.:\\'?. \ »'<»noio of instances. 8omo 

V •■ J. 
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'"•My or sixt.\ yoars ngt^, I 'in kf 'Hon inok iipoii isiiosnll* to 

: ;it a S'tIj^s or motri^'al roiU;iiM.M«>; ;in'! otli(-i piecOF iiiulor 

J«c j'.irl'v,* '^Ancionl Sviitisli IVm'IPjj. " \)\\ .l;iiiiit.\si;;i , hrlifviuj^ 

. ji iii;^s<.' to ^K- Si'Ottisli, wliich sevor:i! <>t* tliom ;ii*o iiot, and 

. .•tjiiittii.g the }>tlil ^Toator inist.'ik*' i>t' .sup|»o»<in,i:' iIkmii Io 

it-iisvMi.'iuIv .MocurMto. intlu>trion.->Iv trtui.^icrred nil liut 

"w}ii> Avluv.-li ."^iM^'inotl to ufMMi cy^iIuu.Mtion ti> the ]^ni4(.*.s of 

i.i.- I>i(jti«>rjaiy, This h(; did in porlV-rt gfod Failh: inn it 

«■ n».v; notorious tliat niany of ihcin are n.) 'vnrd.- vX all. 

•-•d li'VL-r wtjro, but mere blundj'rs of Pinkrrt«»n, v-ho. ooinj^ 

1' iilir^:' pa i apograph or nor phih»h)^ist, has, as nn'i;)it \y- (^x- 

i..*rli-'.], p'rjiotuatCMl in jn'int rdl fi(»rts of m^^nsi^^.<^itioh!. llow- 

■.».T, tht.\ r^nnain cnibodird in l>r. Jainif.-.^jn's w^rk. and 

..i-: tr^'-qiu-ntly appcahid to b^ Ib'itish and f«>r<Miji'. pidlolo^isry^ 

.1 ir1i;"-n.lailv it ihoy hai-iicn n» r.'jiiiitc^nancv .•.•Jin.- Isjinuh-r or 

.■••oTrb.ii: of nioi.'«> r«»croit S'-ioli-^t:. \;:;;ii!i , in '"fhc .Vriival of 

J-.'. vv-:n',i I\'. iij Kn^land,' a narrativt^ of T'.f, rilt.»«'nt-i i*o:)' 

■■">••, nrintod for the ('aindon iSra-if-=\ :d>out . iiJif voar^ a!;o, 

'.v^. bavo tUe^^o words, wifluiiit noto i.r <;'»nnnont. apjx^init'd : — 

* ';V li.^rcfor'"' tin* K ynro iiia*. >\\\ , a.-; Jui'is (l»"-;ir sa\ Jo , lui lliat 
'■ ;i''i .•igay-..>t m". is vith rao.' " P- "■ 

W li foar it wonhl br- diffu idt t<' fnid this in (\a;.sar .> (.^.:a- 
,...•p.■'.•":^i^•?^, but naost pe:'ph^ ni.av ron)"ni'»'M* ronKlbiii^- like 

'p. tlif (.Ji»sj»('ls. Wo b.'iii^vc; ihai iiii.s h\\\y a.-.i;»inidin'r 
'•• .• c^rijjjnatpd in tho f«dh»\vini; nianiKv. 'V\\" . arlior o<»jd('t' 
\\ in all probabilitv ^,1, (\ sa^dc," an abbi'-v i;itM.n of 
.•■jij- h tb.oic firn I: uinfiorh '.-•'< !ii>r;ni''v s. Honoi .ir!:ii Stou, 
*:.'• \vrit'*i of t!io Karhnan rransi-ript, u«' th<; ^-rribo 'vhnuj ho 
!'■ ii'J^^t•d, l;oin;r hin«laldv (^'!^ir^Jl^s •••{ n.'aivij.^ •-.v.': v liond' 
••.'.'c'- \»laii' and ch^ar to \\\< roaUr.-: , ^lil'Mi .jp ri-.o bliuU in 
".1- ov\ n sva\ bv ••idaru'ni: »1. * '. ini* ^''///n « ''/s •/.»•. .M-c- 
:|!': laps-.H {«f two r<^utni"'os ;.tid iv li.'ill' ,bibi>. v'a\<.ir ]s (.'HISi"; 
.'v' III lii- reposo in tiio Harli iaii »-..lIr«i:nn !»• !>•'• »ui!\ i!,.-t.*«!- 
'.♦ ir. a iluitisan'.l oojiifs of tho (J-iind. n So i(!y\< MMidoii 

i.iiicjit'oii , thore to ro.O'.ain n.> .f oion'Oi.-nt of th'..- wi8(h»:a 

••u)- anooj^tors and nnrsol\.*s. an*! a^ a p«-iZ/lo ^<» fiiHiro 

.•• •!• rnfl. •»':■!:> o*" nioh' anil-l)at •.rlli*'-. !l ni:.'i'.t ij»prT" i'n<:;i^'i' 

':; io JiJit in"^n \0io liavc i •..=] ami wntt-i. -i- r:.;;.!^ :;nl.i 

'..'.':■ -loMrnt fiO bltlo. I^lt jKrr^^.ji> \)\ iii; •!;:::•>;;:'■ J = i"l.?l liiv' 

• ! :■ -.\'-.nitrv fo«it-pi>s; . v.h- irav;*i. ..•<•;'«* lo ■..- .■;. a n a:' i.-aij 
..•. '•■Mdv, hut («nlv knows t!-.- im:;.! jV.- - \\ c.''.<i '<• '-..'loo, 
•s'i ./'OS vcrv lirtlo ovn '>: lii.i. Ihr »!/,(r; n ;.. »••.•,:•.■■ l.iv. 
. -(kN wa'^os, not t.> studv ih*' li«.-. t's wii. .• --..s :mi'' ]»v iii.« 
i-itb, or tho birds wljii-li ci'-'S-^ i'.. ■-. :•» I. .w : . - 'lilU .oid 
-.dr***^ w!doh break iho no-noliiN •»!' :h'- 'lir.i.-.i 1 ii'«.iy.oii. jiia 



vis a.stiqi:auian cj/jb books. 

lut US not bo too hard on these Littered culprits. TJic-. stream 
ot* sliiillow and tVuthv litt^iatiire would not tlow alorj^ and 
spread it.sdi' as it does, if tli« niindN of readers were not 
in a ^eoneatunation aetordingiy." TliO faeilities for :icquirir;^ 
knowicd^^e nmltiplv everv dav . Imt we doubt wlielhor tl.-- re 
ever wa.s a perioil exhibiting- t>uch a dearth of solid genyrai 
infurniatiun among nertjons pn^ssuuied to be well rdr.eated. 
»Siieli knowledge \6 little sought after, l)f.canso it reqaire- 
hai.iits «.d attcnti'>u and observation wliich most yji the. pr*- 
sent generation Jiiid it truubiesome to aeqiiire. They yeo 
objeet;? without ol)s«rving them, and learn things withoiit 
K'liowipii th'jjn. 'I'hu.<, shallow and ignorant wj'iters are sate 
while tl.tjy are sure of rea.<iei;4 of the same quality. A\ hun 
"Mr. Thomas Wriglit, in iiis Gh.»f?sarv to * Piers i^loughioan. ' 
gravely expounds hniL by 'ai? auimnl of the badger khvwi , ' 
the downright sili.Im >:s of tlie remark ir. not so obvious to 
those wlio do not know tli.it riie ;.j)ee!es of bad^^crs- ui tlic 
\vt)ild known to J.auiiland anu.unt to just one; and, eonsc- 
que:»iiy, 'donkey, an aoimai of the ass kind,' would bo a 
less gr.ituitor.s ])!'•< e of iuforma,ien. Ijut enough Xmv the 
pi(.sei:t oi' /o(d«>gy. 

We ar«' not unaware of the jmjH>rt.ant lUidertakings ofiUe 
l.'niver.^ity \}i Oxford in thi.- departnunt of literature. esp(.- 
eially \^'i*l>i«e > IJilde antl *v>rm s J*ai'aphrase auvl Exposiii.'.u 
of the < Jo..«.«il.s; and when tliosi- worki;^ are }>roperly before 
the pn.biie . .;.s s\ ( trii."i thfy sliortly will bt?, we m.-iv po*'- 
sib!\ direvf the attention of our readers to\Viirds theui in ft 
u)o!'e ,sp( eial mariner.'" We rejoice » meanwhile, ti»;\t v»'(j 
have at ler.gtii tin. jneans of (Iwclllng a little upon a highly 
important [>ub'iealion of tlje Soeiety of Antiquaries » nam«.!]y. 
a eonqili te edition .,:' I.ayajnor.'s ^J)riit, or <..air(»niek; of 
Biitain,* iii two lexis, under the sup« iintend..:nce r>f Sir F. 
Jtad-Iea. Thi^ p^.^.-iii had l-ei'ii ])ar*:ia!ly l:i)(»wn f».r thr lai?T 
ftlTv vein's bv ti'.' roniarks and •-xTr.tets of TvrwJjitt, Ei.'is. 
Sl.i?roii 'fnriier, ' -onv ln^are, and (.iher^. lUit the speeimen-'^ 
i'urni^.l'til bs' ^'ij-i^ .<choia.rs were bri.:f, and neither ihoir 
r«'a(ii}ir"S .-i-jr ili v: "luernretations >vere idwavs lo be relied 
upoL. h v.;i:-; sid.is tiuentr* ir«.'ated in r- more sati^laet<"»rv 
n»=\iM.er )»y t>vo ;. '. i:li-".'i'.'n '-vho iiaee jna«h'. this braneh •:•! 
Iilr:rati.ire, i.h.:-- es|M-e-.;il stii<l\. 3[i". K -ndde fr.i'U:^lie(i a 
^•«!luabl^ ]»aj)'n- o-i :!:.; Li-.-innnav and diali;et In the M.^]\iK- 

* Wicl-Kt s liiiM.* wa* ]!'.l.ii-',<.'l •!. I>">ni.i\ th'», iic\. "». f'/rsliflJ! Kiel ■^i^ 
^■. M;MiiIe*i , ;mui t^« ^Nii^'luir- -n- 1: it.-: ?i''if'a»-riiii i' in I.S.">*,* wudeitlie aus- 
yi'M < < r ill*:: \{f'.\ . I'. AI Wliitii. '■ i ^\ ;.:'■.. i-sfM-rf.-- Uii-l i>e<!>i jirc\iont'Iy ml)- 
ini'iti:i; ♦:» Mi", (l;i/hoti'.s ijiSji";- i i «)' , ii'id lis j?!.^ vicf.s vrt'V* ha^e.ls' :i!«'ly 



'•• J;-:il M'l..r({:j; : ' i,ji:i \j;-. vi!l^^t CA^: :ir. ;ihj ;^^^.1VS^« oJ' 
i5.':.! ''III. v'i tiii' f;;Xts . .^i'i '.iiii.;!!!!!':- M' •; ■ rai.r 'i I i:.;: . ill liis 
j. .:{■•. t;,i? Oniilr jK»i!); withiil .■•■:i'.-' •>! tti.-^- \\i..s h.: V'.' llvillii:!' 

■ " • ■ ■ 

•i ^'.'■•'■•.r r..i>'i llii> lii-s ii."\v' Ii ■•.•!. (i(>n« j"!'!.'!-!- ;i \ -.-r^ (.••u'riui 

i\ ^JippoSfMl Kf'i'iMjJi: i:.-lri'=;i' e, '.vliif!; v. , n .•-. jficrc uiilo 

.r :U' :\::{ Juiuin, nor to Jh' ai'.<:.^-'>l ut /•'/• .^'^'/lUJi, hut t-.» ')•,: 
it i'-. •!. its V, i'\v<A\\\ Yihioi'wul In(i;''-ti'.»!i Tl:;',ui.L';ii nil llll! •^■MgCS 
it \.'j.:'(.-!i \: i'. y ('*><'. '.■^> writton <!ocniip. !!«<. N\» • lu* ^aii ii-'jcc- 
pv 'i nitojiijit ^^U'.'h M. ta.Nlv witlicut --i ( ir.-r-in] ;siu.»\ ••: ii:iya- 

• I •.. , Ui y ni«u*c tbuii ii niaii, kiiosvi $!.::■ iioi'.ui^- <.t* j,.\ u.-i- :;ha 
. '. '•.)«'•. .:.a< , oil/:;' lit to ilo^ji'aiIz«i alniu !''••• !y aivl Jat'T [«»i);..'. 
>'• I^ri'(l«'ri<k ArJiddou. wcj] ••i)S!'rv!'s, tli.-'t .v •.•..••'iitv»>;t''<-'. oi.' 

:i! i:rtKit. !o"i)p;t!i iiiu.^t a.ssi^ii u^ iu 1»u]i'Iii_:' .i bx l::'i' lu'iiini 

:>'..uiiv.iinir ot i-ao till it' out] . (M^^{..\jic«5 . liiai' ..-(.ni.! ].. ■ ob- 

•air.', t il'i.»ir« tlK; sllOl't Jind s(..':tt''r«'(l ^|H":-ii.".i'l:.< alna.'.'.v i»^. 
i /..-i . a'.id tliat, 1)V tlh'. ai«l iA' tin- SL".')ii.l. .■ ;:. cm. in: ■.;<";'. 

.• . . .'itlT t!iO i'oi'lTK?!', tllOUl'l' iin;iM;.li-il'-i\' iV'.-.H/i' . Mi il, 

••,• ii '.' OJiabl^'d t«.) |>.'rroivo at <"iicc'. vh'- ^i]'.' ..'.ii!.' .■ •ii.iii;^*" 
-!i ; tiio laiic:r.ci<'"c Ijad uu(lc-.i-.;oiu! (lu«'i;i</ Ui«' ipj-i" al itui 
..,:;■ t<- wliat oxtciil tlie div-liuii Jim'l i'«>j'>n> ot ihr oariiv; f xc 
: ; '. ''•■«•:•. j'.iio oI.>soJ(.*to or iinii-tt.'ili.iri'oK;. 

i i • >"i.e(tfator remarks that thrii.-, '"n!.'.-.^ ;■ i; a. hi sal C'-.ii'i.»sitv 

* '\n«"-.v somot!iiii;>" of iw^ yoi'so^iin .•iiri:iri<t:.ra!<'s and iiistorv 

. ■' r.v authiU' ri'.'.wlv brou^iht ;ni:h.'r '.v.ii i;.'1.ic(.. W j]- ?■• ■••<\v 

•» « 

J.ivainoii our otiriosit^' :nii.st , in a < I'v; s mr a.-i-)*'. v-Uuiln 
.•I' '\\ At, lie cauuot. ind<3Ci!. b*- assovaM! i..* b* a is.m-fjf '.Iv. 
•i ','.!'. I'C V'Vrbal abstraction, a.-: (M.-?-taiit u-.-a -Ii ,'.i-i c\i!*'>- \)\'r- 
f[iva\o. (;!' Uoiiiei. Jfov. cvoi-. '.v't* i;u«»\v is-TJiiv as ifiiri. ni 
.»i:ri r.s wo do of Iles>i'>d., and ']m I'iihi i;- ('•ir:-fj-.- roMuiiiui 
«ai»^-.l bv Linisolt' — liis owr. t\'^f'\ aod i"iir '.'i' !i\(- >urj' -."d 
ill;:' i»n'"5, obsorviii^- a |.>rovok"i'i'.i" ^ Ici't •' ••\>i.--r!rii;j* .)i.«- •.'!;•» 
un bn'^'cut 1)0 small amount of nu-..icU and b-».ll:v ■,.)[[ (■>r 



i;>0 AN rir^i:A!:l.\.N "LIT'I l;'H>K.<. 

til' ir ;ii>i'i.s.-iii-'n. ill' JMinrh!.". ■•a^"^ ll-.ni liis iVitn-r'ss p.ajiio. wji.^ 

J.<:ov*Mi;aIi : ti«."{ i.';- ox^-ivi^r/i t!i/» jiiotV^siou of a ]!ivst ;■. 

i'lriK'icv (ni-S.-N (ST. , ;{<liuiniii;;' (•» K;idstopc:; M]>' = r h^ b-ji,?: 

i;.«^U. :' :r.;il \\\'r*\ hr *'«.ucriv'!<l tin* Ijaujtv tliou;^i.t ot ro'Oi-j- 

i:"!L-; il>'i * * h'i;;,iit«"; l>;lt;ijnji;ii' ('.onii!iii».i.:' him.scjf, w'.Ui iii-i^-- 

Ili.i-'''ri;t'v'U t!:J11i s.iJil.'* ^ \'[>\\ MIlTJ' jnftriof^ , to i::0 p 'riiMl 'i/'O-i- 

th'.- ii'Mwl. \'-; t!jf: li'nr;ivii>, |.iil)ijc :nul |»i'iv<'!t«' . of l:i•^ v'\s i. 

(li:?lviri wi'ii- I.-;; .-cniitilv sinij'li«'«l wirli ilic ii«c';."S;ir\' ;Lr/!r»r- 

'' • * 

i\n'. lai!'!- iri .M;!.:-i'li ■>(' h.:ir<'ii;i!s. H.-i-viriu- sinnc-rdod ■:: y." 
CMriiiiT \.h(\ K}»-'li>ii .;■»(. k .lui-lc 1>^/ St. i'l-ilo. tlj-: L.ivJii i.. ■. 
»■!' Si. All.>in riuil ?S(. Ansiiii. ii:i«l :ho ' IJnU cVA'jip'l'.KTr.' ' '.■:' 

v/]ii«;li lit- tiirtiJ'il llii'iii: --- 

*!,;•.;'. 'ijip); Iri-b* iIm-ds I.»Of. 
iV I j»,: ](.'\\' "A f".}.l«'. 
Ii" lit •ill l<'(>JiI*.iK* hi-hfMiM, 
liili'; l.iui Im'o (Iriiitcp.. 
iVrlu'ioii lio li'.M.) miu riugvon, 
t^c \wa\o oil )>«)i:-if^Ili.', 
A. ilia si,ll»" w K>Yi\ 

0. rlia lliv- I'l «•■(•. 

thriiirnli.' r< ano." — ^i>l. i. p. ;^. 

' LMyamon lai'l bolero -.'.in llifhO. bonks, and turned ovor tii*- 
h-avt^-- lovnsuK h. iM'lii'M lli.-.'-:i. Mi\\ tb»^. lj«n'd be iiKTclnil (o]:i;ii! 
V('\) ]/' tivolv \\ itii 'ini-'ors. .-'ud wrote (-u booiv-skin, and tbi: ivu** 
•■'.oiMi.s -^r.t u*jj:;i';lior, and tb«^ llirc books o.oij:])ressod ii?to ono.' 

\Vc ^v«.^pi:ct ib.\i. \\\<'. art ei' fh7'ninm/)^(j tbrc^j or ii)«.)re old 

b()'»ks iiiTo ii»i«: iH'W i.ne is h\ nn nii^aiis (bsidcte ain:>ii£>' uri 

'/'/«'/'■ tti^Mi«;r.> of t!io ]>i'i's<.pc d.iy : tlio;i;jrb^ porbaps, U w i-t' 

Iboiu vv< liirl ;;^•.\v ii so t'Miikly as Iho ;^ood Priest of Eruo- 

[tfvv.. it woubl, bnAv.;vc:r. bo Lii'o.ot iniustice to oonsid<'r I-aya- 

]i;i'ii ri< .'i ui'To (oiiipilor. Ho availed bimselt , a.s ho ncc d.s 

iii'.i.>V, of tlio facts aihl !e<j:'.ia«b- roeorded by his prodeoc^soiM; 

bt t he oi't(Ui nia(b.' lii.-ia Iiijs own by liis method of troatiiiy^ 

t.beiu. .Ke>]K • riiiix bis v>b!i.:"\tii.>us to Waco's version of (Jcvdf- 

\\'.\ ')\' \bin.'U»utli , Sjj- j- . M; <bb-Mi sav.^:— ■ 
■' • 

* riiis i-: ihc V (n-k ^.> v. iiicb Jj'>vanu«r i.:: niainlv indebted, nwh 
up'ii 'aImoIi 111.- u\\ p '^ i'o!ii.(1«n1 iifr<»nglioiit, alOumgb he }»;is exi-r- 

.•■(•.«1 -jK'.-r tlaii Ibc iiMi;.! ::i'« >\'.'(' of amplifvin-x and adding' to hi-. 
'.■■-nial T'i?e (\\;<ii^ <•." -uch ail'Iltions may be r(;adily nndei?;tonil 
fioui tin-. f>.!'t , (rat Waoi'V-" /.';?/: is -.'oinjirisefl i]j I5,H00 b'lies, v'hi].'»t 
the po( V:) of t^jo Knulisii v.-rs*tioi' extends to iwarly 3'2.2'>0, or nK»ro 
tl:an doidib'. 1 ]M'-«<e adJiti* lis and nrnplifications, <is well as the 
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i..ire 'liroct variatioii:? iVoip llu; original, juc allpoiiitod out in tln», 
ii.'to.s to tho }n*esoiit ndifiim ; iiiit tlioir j^Piiorni c liar. '^. etc r, as well 
:.^.-uiio of tlic moip, roniarkal.'le in.-staneos, may l»o pr(»pprly no- 
tIcmI l:?re. In the I'Mrlicr part of the w«irk t hoy consist ])rincipally 

• >r t]i«> sjiopcho*? plaoo.J ill llio iininilis oF (iitt'ercnt ]uTSOuagos, 
V. liii li r\x\\ oi'ton given with <|uife a dramatic olVoct. Thfj ilrcaiii 
ir" Xitlr.ir. as related by liiinsv?!!' t(» hiy crHiiijaiiions in arms, is the 
••i':''.!ijii ot a minil of a higlii-r nrdor than is apparent in tlic crocp- 
•i^ riiynub of more recent: chronioh-rs, and has a lirlc, as 'IMrnor 
rp:..!::rks. to l«e considered reallv noetrv. hecanso enfirelv a fiction 

• t I'm IiYir.^yination. The text of Wace, is (-nlargi d throu'jhout. and 
in in;iijy passaj^es 1o sncli an extent, particularly a tier the birtli 
Oi" A'tluiV that one lino is dilated into twenty: na-.i-es of persons 
.'. 11 ':• nlitios are constantly s«ipplied, and not nntVe»[nently inter- 
v-'.Mi<'ns occur of entirrdv \u\\\ lantter. t<» the (^\l^^n^ of nxn-r than 

1 V 

:i !.>iir4r.'*d ]ine«. Layanion oftee. enilie.llislint. and. inipr("V<\- on liis 
r 'i\ J :mwI fhc niea<rro narrnlive of tlic Froncli pooL is hei«i;litened 
'.V Lii-'i ihic touclics and details, whieh ^ive him a jnst claim to l»o 
: : -;:.i'-u d , iu»t ap a mcrii traiislator. but .is a-.i original ^\rite.r.' 

..^1*1 or i;ivin.cc a n/muto aecounl. of the more roniarkabli; 
:('!■'.! ions tv) Wac.e. Sir Fr(;d<'ri<.'k oLsirvos, — 

• 'i";.at iiayanion was indehtod for some nf tliese legends voAVelsh 
; a.riti«»ns not recorded inCJeonVev o<'Mnnmontli or Wa*;*"', is scnvce- 
'. ';o qnehlionod; and they Mipjly ?',n additicmnl argnm'-nt in 
'".'). jMM' of the opinion that tlie t<rmer was not a i»i(-re inventor. 
"'i-^MV circumstances incid(4)lailv menlinned hv Jjayamon are. to 
{•p 'raced to a iJritisli origin a^. for in.sianre, the notice of 
C^ii -c r .Tndon's death; the mention m Tah'esin and his conference 
v'^ili Ivindiolin; the traditi(»H.u'y legen.is relative, to Arihur; the 
;i.-u.>i •n.'-? to si^voral prophecies (.»f Merlin; ;mhI the name.j of vari- 
'•'•i> yitTSi.nages wh.ich do nor apj)e,ir in tho Laiin trt' i'r-"'och w ritcrs. 
Ik- tt'rences are- occasionally made to v. oiks e\tant in thr time of 

i..t\aiiiiin, liut which are not how to he. reco^riiist'd 

J*^:*» iij those and other passages, it may he reasonahlp to eoncUide 

• li.>t -iic author of the jjoern had a ii;ind lidily storotl with legends 
5ij % litre, and hi'^-d availed himself, to a ccoisidorable evton.t, oi' the 
". it rniation to he derived t'ro^n writt.'ii sources. AV** kr.t .v tha* he 
nrnl-»r<tood hoth French and L:»tin: and wl;en we coi:si Irr that 
tl- 's*' varied branches of knowl(. dge w ; ri' conibined In <-he per.-ou 
fit /.r. iiinnbie jn'iestof a small cisuvrh in {"^w.} of rhe me'h-ind couniit-s, 
[* would seem to be no unfair iniVr«'ncv^ that t!je i'odv. of the cleru.'v, 
.i'\*] perhaps the upper classes of the laiiy , were \iOi 'u So h^^v' a 
.-.tSHi ••!* i^pmrance at tiie ]>erk.d w Inn 1j.i\ auiou wrote, as s'ooe 
^. /iters have represented.' — y'/v'/V/c/.', »'(d. i. |»p. \iii.- wii. 

After showing that the datx? of tb(.^ '-oinpositioi: oi tin- poM»i 



luiiy ^vitli ;.''r. Mt pnili.ihiiitv bo UxjhI alicml A. D. 1*205, fwuX 

ihiT the inliiu-nco ot N«riiiaii luodilr?; tli-uiq:!! coiiciid era !;!::? -m 

Id tin* 'jxtt-.DPil foni! ui' \.\ii.' work, \va>> jn igniik-nni "vvilii "c- 

latiou to i{>. plir,MsiM»lo;:;A', tlio oJitor <>l)ser>os. — 

•il is a rcniMvk;il)lo i-ircuiii.-lanco, tli'it we liiul p/PSfj^'eci ; i 

niuny pa.-.sn^cs <if Lfiya.iii'>n s jiucm the spirit iUid sl\l.* ofil.r 

earlier Aiigl'j Saxnn writers. TS'» one vnu nsid hi^* o«'Si.'ription.s mI" 

hafl-lc.^ and si-onos nl" jiiio ^^it!l^'lit l)t'iii^' r^Miuude<l ol tlio Odo 

on ^'KtlJfstn N vkti-rv ai Hiui.an-iiiirli. Tin iiiieiciit n.vtnolo^ical 

ti;i.'jn'if -s oi" I'lKi .siiiiaaii innon ra-c.stiil iimdiau;^od . the iii*Mii.^;"y «>;' 

rlie o-m .uiqrniul jia.s not \C't becoino cxiinct, mil liic iiol.u'ii *.>i. the 

hwiKh'-^t .still ;-.ooiiis I" icsound in (;ur c.cir.s. Very iiuiu^' l»ii]l•a•^ j:> ar** 

purely Aiij/1«-Saxun, and, "wiih .sli«;lit ehanjre. iaip;!n' .'uno l)*:«"'ii 

used ill C/ir.unn.ji «jr .jllfric. -V i'.:n!i;^n scholar n»id jjiot j'Grurn:' 

v;-/), verged ijoth In x\nglo- Saxon and ScandiiMviaii iitv'.vali v ■. ,. 

Ini.- dc»t-;ir«\i tiifil . tol«M'fibIv well r« ad r,-' ho i.- in tlie rlivmin;: 

•■ . • • 

cln'onirles ol ids ov> r: conntrv ar.d or «)thiT>. iiv' lias f'-.un-.i La\ -i- 

»• ' •■■ 

n-(»u*d hev-Mid coi ,!..i:-i<.iii ilie ni->.st lui'lv and iininiated iuWs :?tNle. 
;«t 'Very iiit^nn.nt riMiintlMij^ tlie reMih r ol'fhe splendid pliri'y^oloi'^^ 
of A'..!rio-S.iX(.;i \ . ;•>♦'. It mnv als> l»o added, that the c«'iL)i«uia! 
• !'.;iv;o'.i,»r "f nine I; ol' tl e v,»=rk read'^-s it; jioenliarly valuaide .-u^ ; 
laoi'nMji.i of Ian;;. .'.'.ire, sii.(»- if :-i jvesto Cdiwfy lo us, in f;ll p."- 
hal'iHty, trie cuiT*ii^ >;«'."'oelj ol rli«' writer's time as it pns*^'Hi IV 'Hi 
iiiOiLli i<) n.nuth.' ■-- pi*, wiii., yxiv. 

The. iusiiv- .')f the aljovi' .-iMMi'iMii »\-ill bo iiia.nife:>i to air. 
i.iHi Avli:., v-it!i : . ..i^i.p.'tt nt kv.uw'if:'!-" oi I.ayannni's ian;^ii. •;«;•', 
i.Oinp.ir.^ Ir!^ oiatii/n.> and rlctcriptioiis of battles Aviili Hi.- 
v'o^-i'«'bpi>n'li}i;i; pas^-ij-'S oT Vv'ao(t or Jv^M.ovt oi' < ih>Vv o.^t''•v. 
I'.i rlif^ K-nt-T 'V'!!■^ il i)i^; is liit and tauir*, man-/ 'loi.i-- 

L.d'^W (iL<drV<j\ Ol. \-oil:lMHltIi':' pr<'>0 lli jolnl tit' ^iir.'pid' 

j»i'.-.v..j. :iT}d .iJiinnilu'i: ; i ■■».; 1 :'.y:!i'i(»r. 'd'tri . lio-\v:> i.onJ^id(;iabJ'-' 
skdl :i>Ld .'!i;^( riiniTiav -".I in •'•■! ■etiiii,- t!:o?-'^ ])arts of tiiC- inir- 
r:'ti\'!- nn'.'^l .ap.-ddr t»i ]io 'i;.- (.'in^"lli- r:i:i'?nt ; and, thuugli Kcj 
i.ai.'. '«• f^tni^Li'- w'lili ;^ h' ii;'::i:i;r'.' A\bl'li \\a:< ceMa^iiii; to k*o 
'Mj'.il • Sa-.v.:: i.iit ':•'■■! i:'it '. I't l)'M;onie Kri:.di.sh, ho n«.': iiu- 
iri:'jv,»:n:iy nj^ud'/'-r^- im'o'J joljciry <d' dicti'sii, and a ready 
<^rni.".'i;«! 'jl' '..■•.■«''• • •.ii^'|lli"'. it? Ibo bubbx't. "Mucli *d' tldj=^ 
ijin.'t b.i Vi(<;i-- :il . io-i on tin* liiorc; Kn-di.sli sch'^lar, af; 
lli( ■n););! «i' •-■. :. la:-. ■ i' ir. d'-iu-n is noon tlio p'-reoyjlion '.d 
\'u . '.vrj- i'.-.M' .I'i' iin|i-«'' *■' 11, i; v--\'»\<-n ar.d s'jmi-Saxoii tonr.i? 
lii.i' '. ii-^-^iiiiu. ill" .-J!!'. '' .• aj.:.; i.'i' tlio j»o<Mn. \V-> thoro.ior' 
I' ( -.nhn-.-n'! il'-'- ■ s\ ! > \.'!^:: ^ J'-i'Mi a iiid;in:<.:ril of th.; ini.'.rivs 
o« MU" ca.'lN j'!i\. "i I'. I'j.'i. ':, '.]i \{'U.\ a li-tl .^ attontion ty^ tho 
h'ltij -a'-o «/t" .\ !:'.(•;■ .;.iid '... 'iV':-!' "r;'.><>''s. -ind . nluit(;V'.:V lir.-*' 
;nsu f'-dr.k oi' ini' 'l'.":t." ih/ \ .j;;y at ill .'voi ty a*. ((Vii'-.- a 
kird ui lc'iiov.-(.'(.i-'-^ ci-'Ji^.i.-i-- '. . ivi !'"ii;di^lnna:.«; and capable 
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..'i «^" '..u.'.ji:. 'IS. T'll in •; vfiri'.-tv n»' v»:i\> Ti'jv;-!". wlio arc 

■•'..'• .' ri;:-L'i<k ?>r;i(.l«t-'l.« hi I r.'U!>i.'!tl !.:;!. 

• V 1 II I i : ■ * I 



'.'•..■ lii'C :-'i<»i: ill'.* tnill» t-r I'iiisfb.i."..'. f.f '.)... i>:-» ranv... ."^"jtc'.]'* 

■' i.*r»i:iiJ^':5 (^>loi!!/Ccillon '.-i iMiiiii.; i}'"i!;rli \Mr 0;.V(' say It 

, "i iiiaiiv inhi'v tl'iiiiis r;ri:'» .ly r.''.-i»v«l(;il l.»v i.i\y r,i»'{ !»ii»- 




:! : Ks.snv ou th*? Ivomantit* .V-'rvat--' . I'<i'''r\- r-f tlip It.-'I'. .;!.■« .•V'-lix,- rr 
J" .''•d**ion oi the Orlaoilo Iiii'..'i\i»i/"t.v» r.p.I ';i-l:p!i{.. I'l.rir.j." . \i.ii 1. t'(». •'•4 
ji'.. Ml(»--v.'2, &c. Mr. JV'iO.s.'i-rd Ijmtc !.•> n;;'.io nn inr-.^'i-jx ■' i-O.ini'*. in 

.'. I'.'V l^iiit Geoffrev's story ».i' lir'-'tn.^ and I:'."? r. .-ic:-! d.iiit = v\.\ :•*. si.ihst?-.!.- 

• "a- i V li'Me. — Etisai'S , pi». •.)"> -111. 
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.»! :irv''iii'"'c. .'.'.. -i! -v Sm.5 it;iiiiiidiMl tli*: PdU (.jji'ix'-t':- ^:■•? - 

ili'.'ii. l^-'-iM. ;}:•': * M»ri...?t'*ii' . ;-..ii •■'/•i''.;\ •■:'!.l i'*«rii,s , it-.ijMl 
iiol -r- :i;iif;- uii;:s;i: tV :;ii '■!..' 'ii-'isjaiio ];:i r.;invi. {,i' ]'!■;• ''i • : 
J.!.i!. ^\^\i\{ .^ll•Ju^l »^■•• liiiiik t i til'- !«r> t..^ ».";;!* M-r.l -'vi-li.' 
!?;':' !.•■ W J V.:' :\ , l=!'ikn!-\y ; •■.in i^jbvT 4l'*i|lV'-V '-^ ?^l.*:i- 
JllOUtl*., *■■ v^'i': Sii.'k. 'I'f'l'.y u:i.> I..'{\;iv"'i ^-'I' il"." ■.:''.Ul.-'- 
'.\-.';l' .'»: ti-f." .i'."i'\'- 'I'.io ,:ifi|JU'':'.iU-< . ;'.!nt ^villj.sT \-.|-o,- 

U'.i\''"i I.-'-' *-. f'-n l\*i. ; 'i't'«'.ti\ «iistiin-i SVst'.MM,": . - Hi'' i«:'""o 

:i:i!=. vr: ii . li i imn \ < \''.i;' ■.•.•■ ^-rlc !»y tli«- .Nor/juiji tr«»u\ "• 

\i:'\ \\ . ilsi> ivrv:iru!.MJty i- :: -;.r»i':^ luj- alioit of mm. lu.li- 
ii'''!;m\' a.i'l iiii.-:ii''.l .tut-.- -^i' nir i:«r.t;:i:ii;"'? VkiA lilfM-'trn'i. 
nt ti'f '. -uv)]: ui'\:u ;;i :.•' 1 1;. ' !,irt. w-nil: <*..*i,{:iry. Tli-> remark? 
K:( [\, :■ i-'UXv: v.i)i j,ii:f. li,* ii)iJit<:i In a rloai-T llivlit:--- 

• 'j'lu*. Mi!i;iir.'^ !/i 'L=.Vv:.!i(mj's i.M/"ia (••..u.sists vaitlv of Vuht. in 

•• • fc 

%\ !'i» 'i -lit- ;!!].t»-*r:ii!v!- sv'-']ii 1= ]:'\->''« v( li, aii*] [lartly ot* oor.j»Io;s 
vi'i'.ii Ji i*'<'- I'll'. <t" i!'.. so ' -i-'i , x'hilst .iilicrs nvi' otton ijior. v l;li 

Avl;ii:''i 5! '■■.:■..: ni'iHi(l' '("in' l;i.t*(.M', H'OIV* lOTC , iJU'ht luX^'C 'loi .frti :io.d 

T!k'. riJ.iivi- j.r')|M'pi.)ii .if oa-ii "f !:.«'.-.• t'uru's is nut ti* la* iitir-i*- 
laisU'.i' n"«Mi<»iit :>;}t'i»;. «!.«Hiui!v, sine' ilif aiitl'.jii- \i>?»',.s ilu iim'^"c* - 
\v]i»^i"'.' i".<('.vii!!.;(N! . Ji'iii s'liU*-. '.\i\n J-Hitcr-'ition ti» rliviuc, ur fv'»-,ii 
riiyni" to jtlii'u ■.•.'I'ioii. iu i iri;j;p-."r Pci f-'ctly arbitrary. I"tio. alii- 
tcrativc jionlMij Iiowi'nO". m- li'iri^.iat'^.s »-ii tho whole grontly nvt-r 
the lino-i rhvt!»i))^ toir* tjui'. nvtM iiKir.Jiji^r tlio in.MVM'iv.tl (»r a^^l)- 
nn;)i 'ci iiKiiariuu- . x\!hc:; fro vi.'j •• ii«Mpi*Mit. hi tlic- bfriii'tnrc «)/ 
.Ijavr.iii'i.".' r]iv!a(v 'i'\-: w h-t; T.h<H"^iit ]i«' C'-nhi voreinv* <.«c-cahi:Mi- 
.lily 'Hi )iiiit<.ti-'ii 'f \\\.'. 'N' ;..-.-vi'al«ic '»• 'Umivo '»i' tl)*"*. Fi>*r.cli o;i- 
gir.c'ii V lino. Miii'- : .: •!!.(;> in 't t:.. iri.-iii .i-m{ ivi;»h.Mno;^»inrc wf l*ie:-o 
l'!<.«i.:'j.;:."ii. I'ho .';nlii. -.U '.. \i' ..:• !)as 5 oca «ii^ni:; -•"'(! nioi'C iu'ily, 
an? V it'i jfii;' '1' h'J'ui h/. ■ ^ ?! *m?':: i>i liir> *'ITi:;:('yy oT Kkjt- 
li-li RiiVt!'"!.- . " -H v\ I'l-: iio .'.N^-x i'.\n\ l!io '.'Ij^'UiinL- ruuvl.-ts or* 
L;«y:=;.' II /:'.••. I«-:iij«'.. I ','i th ](i«'<l '". <t' ;H'«'t*i)t .'Ht'd Anglo-.SaXi^i-L 
rli ■•'l-'i!.' '>;■ Tiinr, ?iv •• . >.:\ . cr s*. \ii! ;>« o* iit.-<. A Icp^" .spooiriicu io 
>;r. •'.! i>; Iiiii: li v I li. }»|;. i!-i -rj*, v i = h Tio. n'.'« I'.nts iiiark^jil 
i-"ta ..t 'th.' :il'!;( li.tiv'.' iii^J Mivr.iu.i- cnj'.-ii ,.,, ;»y ••.vlucli V. is seou 
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thill, tliuso of six aud iive arooiitL' arc ilsimI mnst iVcijutMitjy , but 
:i;iit llic i:'>ct: c!i;iiig»;s at w'lW fvmn ilii? .slioricst io Wn: loii^iost moa- 
•ire, 'iihoiit tlu* ful<»[«tii.ni ul' au\ c(»n>( ruiivo j;vinvijil«». Ju the 
1;i*:i* tr\t, as iDi^Mit l».i oxpoctOt'l , l:ntli ilis' allit«"'ratiiin and rhyme 
J1-. •' utt"n »u':ilcctc'd; hut tho.sr iaulth jr.av la-^hjiMv ^»o often atiri- 

This is j>or]ia[»j:? all that, in th'; prcsi ;it st.ato ol' unr in- 
tern: ttti<.)vi, can b'j i>iif'oly ailvaiic. d on th^' s'lbioct nf Lava- 
.ii-'i.t> njotrlcal .vvstoin. TIio rlivtliin''.-al irvHiiulariiit ^ liero 
;\''\ *a-f'jd to (u\: tho nioro jx-niarkabh' wljon cuntrastod with 
J..;.iii;liUid. -"ho, thiai^'di a ccnriirv ;ind a lialf lalrr. adlnjros 
■.■l"h ill': Utmost strict ii'.'SJj lo tht- al]itf.Tativ<" y\stini nf tlio 
. »:M:li>- ^"axons; and with <")i-j!i, wiso, in a Avork (/f about 
■ i " ^iiiCr: exreut, cmjjhjys .sci'in»nh!u$]y tliKav^lio'il th»' i'H'tern- 
> .'liMi/if^ t-ouplet, williout «itMt'r rhymi- or allit-iation , but 
111 j'ial.'itetl with an exaclivjfcio of rlivlliiii whiuli rtli()W.s that lie 
]-is< v.o eont(;niplibh; oar f«*r tho inohxiy of v<-r>'Iiic.'ition. It 
16 iv'h' th.ai in thi.s instance wo l»nvc t]»o ra;*'"' adxjintaii'o of 
j.-s.-essin;^; the author's autoi^*ra]di . a circninstanco which 
•..'«"\.H'l "wltli contidonco bo ]'i(;dicat^'d of .'Uiv othi.r considcr- 
%1.>J(» work of tlio ^anio period. TIh* auil-or wa-*, jiu'!'<.'ovcr, 
r.i ^Ir. L'horpo observes, a kinii '.d' c-riric ii*. hi& nwn lauunriirc^; 
r; -l AVi. therefore find in Ids ^\^^^rk n r?jn!arilv of orthoir''a 
; l.\', jjrMniiiiar, and nn*L]*(:, hardly t" hi,- i)araih'!» d in the 
ra..i'" '-go. All thicJ ini^ht in a ^ri-at nn-jisun^ disappoat* in 
{\i' very next copy; \\)v iidelitv of iran.s^'iipiinn ^\';i.*:. n>j \ ir- 
:\u ^i[' the thirioonth or tljo fourteenth cent'iry. at U-nst -with 
r«'sjw:i I to vernacular AV(>r"k.-. ll bL-conies^. ilh.roforo. in }iuuiy 
i.ii.-f- i^ ci problem of no small eomf)iic8iior. lo •!<.• id • with cor- 
; "'.iiity Ti.'.-^pevtiu^ ihc ori^mal njetre or !;n::.ua^e oi u L•'i^'■■n 
n;'*'.;i.'v;al eonipo.sition, wiih such datn j»»- v. .^ 1.,,^ jyosjv.'^s. 
.\i? t:ic a'eneral subject, and its parlicuJar juii;Ji':iii-.>n io th.e 
\\«>rk of I^avauKfU, ore^ent >':vern; v'sits of » =..nddevablo 
infiM*'. ;•'!:, we .^Icdl d<.'Vote a litiio si.ic U- the iii:,cus.<ien oi' 
ti»f.".jK Sir F. ^Madden saAs: — 

• With respeet to ihe dijd'c* in whitb ],;'viir.«.n's wo/k i-^ v.riticn. 

,".«• oaii have b'ttle di'Vuidtv hi a<n:i/'!,': '; ..o in* tV.'>i ■:.] W.rlh 

"\V».i-ce«tershire , tho h>i:alitv in »v.hi/b h..*, li^ed; ^nt a>- hi ti* the 

1 \ti of tl.c pocjii in thvir }>v<'^ci:V .siat'; (-xliibii th«' i'tnais nf a 

-tt""!ig western idioiji, llio fcll'.-wii.g intor;.s!lnpc '.a.,-. •:t'-.n i'lUP'^li 

j.t"'v Juises — hoAV sucli a dii'.'-ci <=)if>id'i ]:i\.- i>te;i cn'-ruit in 

i.iM- of the cliief coinui'.'.v oCth:- K'ie';iioin (•! MireiaV T-n* »,ri^\i! of 

I'il"? kii!p:doni, a.s Sir 1''l\\jic1s l*a!;.'r.rvi- ha- ri'i.j.Kki , 't> vor\ t^h 

^«-uro ; hut tluTC iy reason 1" I'-Heve ihat a iiii>i".l .:a»* o\ pr.(.j'lo 

» "ntrihutcd to form and to o^'C;P,»y ii. We oiav therefore cuneliide, 

• iihcr that the Ilwiccas weie ol ^a\;-ii railo^j- :.\.un .Areji!'' unjoin. 
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tn liiJit , MUistM£Tier.T. {'. vm- miir-n •li' Mor«:in wiili the kiiijnloni of 
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tilt' 'J'.'Up.f , .'iji" tlic An 'ill. i\n^ )ii"r«» «>i !•••>*• ]»v:rv:i«l "I ll" rnuzjti'"- 
ol (.flniic.. -I'.'i*, WoiC.'Ucr , Ifevi'^'-rd , ^^'i•i\viv•k, aii.i <).\t'< rJ. 

*'i'}i:U ilii- \M\^iirt ti'i-ir-! c.vl'-Ti.lcd ilir«.iTi«:hi;u{ lilt (""•I'rivl 
cniiiitij's t'lniii I'.-i^i *'^ •.» ? "i:, ,«i}<l wiis : callv tli<* .shum* a.-s (lie ^j-'ii !• 'lii, 
appoai*' tiMHH a voiiiaik.- •■']'• pa.- ..';.r(' Ir. (iivalihi^ (^a.-i!»r«-'n.->is (>\vi'- 
I'll i'l !J«»4i, in nJ!ii.']i \i*' y:i\y.. *'As i:; tl)«' stihf.'trr:'' jians (.*:' Vau: 
laini. .i.i'i rlii.niv al'.'>'i! ihTi./tyf:-': »\ tl»r la.i.irv.iipo n r\ a;ipi'ar..- iji'..»- 

l!y- V\' iViMjt«::i- incJii.afH.- «•!' t!:" PaU'.-.v \\ui\ Nor\Vf -j'ian-. — }••• \\ 
..!.v...j ^',ii nj.v,« till- j!r«i;:iii-iy ■>:' ila? «)rijrinai ^-m^^ao , niid ili''^ ai; 
cliMi! »it'i!" «'f .nvah'iij-. < >" liii.i v.»n lia\(' ii«a »»".il\ \\i\ ar;;-:: ii-i;.. 
\^\i. .1 (■.■•••i'ij't .• iV'-.u tli; circ-nstaiic*^ tl«at all i!-..- KuirllM. »:.•« \- 
ol'J>t.lf. ]?:•.• ■:'.uu>, Ivii i: Ali'rc'l, .)r any othfi. . wi^.! !»*» 'iJiind 
•.^'rMTcii •'■ !••. r.«ri:t ' i.'.nii!!* to il.i.s idini.i'" Ii is .lii'ii.-u!t nt i^.rf 

ail'-. I'ti!"'-'*. I.!!i ia al! ])r)^aKI.ii\- tii" t-liict' til1;\r"'n«.< n.\is* ii.ivi- 
CM! .:"-i" 1 III |M't.-.i:'iu'iat»i.:i , .-.irl I;> i:." f'lMa'jrM'"! (»!" • v'j*alii ;.''rr.i! 
uiaii- li ''«ti::;^. «• ''I,-.!'. H-."il«! ii» : i-f tlit'iusrlvo.* cuiu;**tut.'*. a s..c|.;r:-:::. 
(iiaL'.'.;. I^l" i ^ t-asi '?•• ,» o . -.al--. liiat t!;.- vKiicii U !jjt:r.:\;; . •.•■•i 
vi'.j'i- r> -I' ^' I'.Hinc-i , \. a^ rin*^ ■t'l-*!'.' in •> vli.ii'act'--r, i\\v\ i/i!iv,> 
j;jii' 'Ml.' •■ •' 'ii"ii;rM-..l(''! "iiai v;iM!".'.'.«aiiL-;il ai'i-aiar* . ■liautli'- 
sij' Jv-?'« <iii it I- '.jiiM,-.^i'..i- 'I :• llai* t()^05;ii*i Aiiixlii>a\ >n ;i.*i 
.^ii:^^ ' '.i'i^' ^'".i!'*!.!! S'l-"';^'" . ;ra' !••. wi-Ii -hv occasinisnl n>«' x\ c.ndv.U'- 
It.'-i I •:•!]. .«. u '■' Ii .it' icn.-; ! i v .rrajti-i-iarlnns*. i-;;tlii^'' t-K.- "^roi'v'.' ilv 
|.:^'ii'.i'S, '• 5 ■'.•;''.! ll! VV'llion: iIk') ' <'»'y'* L''';^iiu: s-. tnr as l?'i.-...i« 

tir<' vl ttivv. ..'■ tiv- '. ' iii'ji'.'Mi:- , "' ;»r »S*r- Fi.M'.ils I'altrvw!-. \-. Itf: 

J'>i'i}ish . .•• -'.i t. \x.x\ .xi i ^-l •■..!;• I'.nf :tlv Wjtji ti;c ij:i»r(» k\\]\\ 

M«i«" i !vii:;:Ma;'i •■, liifii v, -"r i ■•. " . \.';'lt ^a\v>n/'-- there avc j !..•»;»• - 

i\.i. ••■;!. .1 •.:'|i:.-( v- ;.» :■•"■!. ^. il m« Imo ^.|>(>kl■li larijiuayTC ii: tljo 

yc'u.'! ••; Ki'vv:M-.i M. (\,\ :■'-•(..' li.' ».:t .iia( -'vi:'. Ti^ diif«'v from x\\y 

\\ iin'i ■ ■'■»• .■•1 ill ■., '■.•■:i>'. rli'".- • ■. •■'iif'-av h.:- r. 

Ti^rr :i" <!'• 1«' * ^ .;. 1. • • •■-■•! a , ^rul.. ni . aiifi iidiilaii'l s^ou.. 

■:• r «'-Ji!i:-i:<- ^ *' '* ■•■. :• ' !• :'.i! Ii"; !:i.;.Maj:'' "'f' ta-" 'V- If:;! auii 

*ii!r;:"'(Mi1i' ■• ;{!i"i-'' • a: ^^ «'i' r* r ti. j-.^''...^ !<iTi''iail a or 

in;"").'; I '^r i:-ii .-■■»■, -H i: .:i- ■*"■■». .;M' : ■^v-'\ \\ i- i ■iuai-kalilo tli'i 

tl " ■;.■•!.' •/•^'■..! :-. ll •!•• ■■•. ;.•■•• ;\- '. 'i- .; -j . >rs i'<a- i»u- ''I'lini .•.' 

• . I - «. 
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•I - •"• •■ ::'»i!W- i.u.'''.- ji-Oi'-.i; ii:.il. \ > .|. 1 J"iJi'.:i '' ■'/■•. . ill 

»::: •!••<•'•■.■ i«»iin n ■ ■ri'?;; si.')- 'lUiij'"- ■;];■;! ^rl ri.*- i'.;: ■ • mi'. 

. ".I.- \ »':ii;i!- 5":"»*ii-; *■. i ■'.■.■'H !«i'::i ■:*:.!;. I.' Mv.- •.• • inn 

•• % >'•■.•>•: ,■ '!•»!. A::!<.;.j fh;^ A«i^ iv- >^:i\'»:i V '.■•rt T:- ••* tj;r 

.. 1- 

' " . » : 

I 



. .. ' : :i!i :.ti'»:i. vliin' ijll*' ■'- ;v'>«''^iiKl villi 'il-lfM. :•■;:! ; • ■■• ■'''.^ 

'.■ ■ •' »:"i;^i;. '\:\:y. 1']m>-.; » •. •';i« Ii.. i 1 1 i"f )]'r\ j'i],' i:.''\y l.f* 
.: ■• •'..I!:,'.! l-"!' iVoJi! IiU*--i ..".";.•>, An i'.r- • A. I i:!!;;ij sir •• •■•M'.xi 

.;}:* \ K.i>i - -V'.'-'iian ^)l. '.".-. r*.«.>n/l> mcJ' »;»■.''»* ':'•«.«' :.- !-t'o 

! i- -"ly i l!jir"»l.i;!!j'«" tli;;i In* iiiii-liJ .vAlv i!i ri!'- •''.» ■■■! of 
ij ' ^l'..:!;l. <»1 . :U ;i|i r\^'nl-., tli;5f ira-^j-i ';[" it l:-.;:';! lit: 

:" ".. •• I': !i:s 'vork. Ii" v»''' a>smiic \\v< , whii-li is ■.••: a'.c«t» 

--•..;! •.in"i* lli'.)SO i.'roa'i V^^^i.-n: ^oiin.;, '.: proitili,..:.: [\.. ili* 
-,'••• .1. i'/tiVsllv oiii.-in.ii.''! li'O.n t'u'. «\i;il'"'r. ,= nl vJn>{'.. : tiit^y 
;•• .11.' ^j=-j'ii;:"0'l t') till- N.u'il! \\\'iv-c-^i.-v ::i^\ri^-iV 'I:. .[• -'ilv 
'i." .'"V.-t pdipi . it n'itstM !»(' iii'Ci?i«.sar\- •< j-avf .•u-j-v;.--.-- ■•.;i«'t' 
%• '-In ])rii:.">f'L- .111 t«");; rap] I or i.v i„ -.iiJi*' i.vitiiiMi fpN -f it 

• • "ji il >'v'i«-^ li^ i»va<-i'<'0 t<.« \iinkf.' (^iiji-r in \]\i< ;:<;;• • . ;ui- 

.« •• -.^ir..'; rsio. A lra;i -{M;il>i'! o\ -••ii J'^.iJiy I.ii;;li-j|- •. •>i>ip(> 
.''.''■.•■! l*t.:!i(ivv»(l lii.-3 i,v,,i [,\r'::> .)-.' Ijii-ilUiUi- . ^.-.-iii:- i". niid 
^iri!' i.ifif'ljy: i.ul il iM- did in-i nvir -^ :'i>i:Ui'ai' .■ • lia- 
I •.ct^-ri-'ir [)C«'uIianti(s- of !'i< n]':i:ih si , 'l- -va : j.r- {•. <'\:''-. 
. k '.'. tijo ( .'>iifle il ' ^'liA.ari-s, "</// ,^n'!:rr /,.••■/'/»•.'>./// ..•,■/ .//.'.' 
'i •.". jUT.'.-t'cal proof of llii^ i.s t" •^o {(PVi.i i;'- \\\r • -• ^\\v\r 
■ '\}(\i 0*' thosf work^', almost ('V''v\ .••■j^ ..f '■liie'r •■.dibits 

• . <.>.i< I : •..•'.'.« tt'r ill two ('i-rijh;t ^'onn.-. "['i-'r'- 1*Jmii;J -r,!'-, ii- 
.it k\i-^l t^a'«'0 — anJ. jra".i5]w)lo':-" 'I'liv-k*; of ( 'on.-c" ,..-.:• ' in 
I'.ji a <l»;z<"n, Avitliorii anv a'osolut-; coi^ii-nv >\iiici'. .n. •.•('•<:- 
::;!iC""- mc\^\ to '\vliat the- n.'Hior^ xrol!'. ■\\"':tii vk\:\\- * ■.. ;..;jy- 

;;j«i^i . it 3n»glit be .^iippor-,. .] t!\:>.l tli • i.-i'cr * o: •% i^ '])•• 
!, ■•:*i» ]ik:-ly to rfprosi^vit I'lc (.rl;:ina] b-it v^r i,iO .• •.■i^n^al 
"vi'U-iHo llsat it IS nra. {\\v p.rir..-i< ai i !(.;•:•'.' i-o , ".r:d •: "-j iir. 
j . ^--.ih^ t<^ knov/ wliat a--.* i*al''o!i.> i^ in.iy lia-«' ; ?: ■ \Lri«n' 
fii '.\i^* ot'iir.so of OU'' or mr.ir traii<c •■ipuO'i> .A*.-; •. a'-.-n 
.i.:j\.r i^iiit lie woiil'.i Avrit-, in tii«» 'i-ijeci '■!' Ij'.- ..Ii- '-iiit. il 
1' iiy btt dt'iibted wlietl'i;!' tii" NVe^iovri pCv•^l^•lri^ie•^ in :uu'S- 
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ii'.'ji r-'-j-.'iv ',.--!i»ii .'V tl <«. tliai district. Tlic nvj-l i)r«),.i!»;'^P! 
li.ii'iji.; . ^'v-\\ '.\\\ ;\^'-l:'T!i '•♦:iit;ir\ aj\>"iiw;u-.is' }..iir '\l '■;• o 

;i..T |i*;{"M :i*-!.. to ir-ii<' ' !jnii,-j' i»v,;-s i\' V\ «.ii\''..- tt.i>;; jV' ■. V •.".:. • 
in"»iifi. \vi;i'-h }■•!'■ j'lit'^ ;• ■■iji.-r*. 'L<. n-i : ..f Diiuli ^:^-'- -^ .-. ■ 
|)M-iv.i. \\ . .. h-- lu; r.-! •'■',•»• . Aji.-j;! , ii: il,. i.u aiity i.i ^'.;'. • 

U'l'i.'. :i i;';;i:!. !•' •'liihii iij tl.rt- («** ' T-i'I S Pjull. ■.l.Vli:l.'i , "^ .iS 
rijil ./.^ ■:•; ili:;i' ' i! !.: ] ':!r;ii Iu'-!.:ui v'«;s . It Wv! '"i l-.- ;.. 

1'". AL'.'lii.'ii '.»i^»-.\"\ ' r I'lJt hJl'lilS Ij.'l'ilU'I'lil- }n01<-. :H'iM-'!'l\ ■■ 

tl:-. 3!«'r' i;ii: j»u(i .An-iji'.i .'i.-iir'.t- .>• .M.sionallv pr-.s.-v: il. s,- 
?il\<"'-, .jij; th'Hii'li ti.-v ;«»"■' t !«'; i* .V to Lr«uihl -iuv ^>i^oi:ivn 
<-.«::rbi-'i=»!. 1.11. i! ir l\- i,..i ■i.i/aii.s iia|)<.«s-il»lu t!;."».l ti,v-\ -.i.-/ 

:.i" tl.i*^ .-•j'l i •." t«- ?•• ilr(.-.M-;«i l.'V Ovivicrn"M' , .'iri'.l wo it'iist ji.' 
• •i Utvi" t«. i 1 *.]i(' : !• .>«'}i. •.;:(, I'CllNiiu ill .Ml)<.;y;n"ICf» id\ :.•■• 
1..I 't ,\;f|) -.iic :iJii!i; r'.- *^\\,\ i mjiv . .■* liml Jin'-/t pi''»'.»i' ■,.!' 
tl;.- j.ii'va!' Lu-! <'t' .'!. '.\ . sicni •li.iicci iji N*n*tli \\'"ri.T-i»t(;i«.l'iv,\ 
As '.11--: ].(.-iii ii(»\v M'Mi'Ift. il.c pi«pon(leraiK:(^ nC i'.uiii.s 'i- 
loPii'.-- L'.> A\(' '-''ArYiwv .\]i::it. Saxon, ..;• niav ^m.; 'lirijcTK- il'iiu- 

soul!.'" 'I ..lifl :-.nitli - w.'sirni i.Miuiit i-.'S , and .'in^lit oariil^' ;m* 
iiiM-ii'iiiv'-'J 1=' irjiMscrilt.-rs or ij.al ii.snu't. 

'i'l- -jjli Ih tl-c ];■;-' r;i, and vai-ion..-. « -Ihh' iiistanvos, ii \< 

ili!iiv i't i-: y.vy'.v': ai = ihi- iii\ <» (m-ih-IhsIou i('S])iJct!n^'' ih( •-.rl- 

j.;ina) l''r:i. v' n ii»cii.»'\ :).! t.-onipow-tion , tlirrc.- iirr rt-rtaia 

'■ritiM'ia v.ljii'ii vil' ir''.j^iiriiily '.■^'.'.^Mo i.i^ to dttornjui'. apynONJ- 

iii:itiv-^h- '■! ^^ iMi (iistric' ;■ .-"r, m «'.(»i.»v of It was iJi;«ui . 

]Vhnli iiii>iv; i>i\-!!^iisi--n »i""^-.-'ii.> "n tlds sub;<.'Ot. and. i>i;')i\ 

ori,.\ .)■!-• m'-id^'s li.r. '• •'.(■(•n nia«I«! l)y fMlJiurs and voiiun-u- 

tMtins II a. ^lui.iii.'.; ?^iSS. t«> locijllt i(.< tO V.liich lln-V C-.-idd 

•■[I't iij->iih;v }.."i<»iii. . It \)ii\ }it.'t. '.inTcl'ort', bo iiJ'VXpodi'*ijt 

if |«Mii;i «. Jit •« l**\v I ]iai\n!«'ri.<ticr '''iaT may sorv(; t'» i.;!-jd=' 

nti \i] a jiNMl. ^ni^'!■■^r oK:a.-:;s. 
< 

'"III-- .vl,>i,' I (M.b- ol' our AnL'!n->.iN'Mi !itorar\ ni(»ij\!MU-.'t::. 
!V-)\ii tie. «:i.irl'»ii r^Mitni- ■ dowiwai'*- . i^ n.-diicihic to tv.. 
-•■(.\'ii liv^ioi^.fr, \'. ' ;.;! S?iN'.-.n an.il .Anglian. I'olil'.cai ovt*ni& 
•^:\\(- f» t':'-.' di'd p. 'poi <i' I'.'tn' r. in !!!<.' tV'rnicr-, so '!iat, ^»} 
vvr.j''.' !• ■ ■■•:.'i. <•' \\\y' L: 111] '.on^ni'V' '*^''-' ]>''rc('hH' its inlln'M-vo 
rn tl.- ' ' 'f •/! ifMnjiiau'c i/i ain:osi (w^^vy ytiwl el' .Kn;rla.r:.^. 
i'.. al.-»- .inj. iisi U) '::i.v< M'.n'd, jxivci-'nlK- n/,w«ji llio ^])i l-rn 
nlalc^ ; : ' ■■■I'j \\ '. st- I'll M(i'c..:i!> , wlfo W(?ro oriLi'inallv Ahj:- 



1p,s, bur wl»o seem to Imvo gradually adopt^'tl various pocu- 
liavitJos lit* \hc Wost-Saxni; sjm;cc!i. TIiu Anglian branch, 
iu<:!ui!ing the Kortlminbrian divi^ivoi of it; ouoc boastinl of 
:'. fl-n-rislung aiul (^xtonsive lituraiup-; but civil cr.uii.i'jtious 
ami d\t' ravn;/o.-j nf fon/ign invaders gradually caiif?"'«l llie 
b: ik i)) it to dic«appoar. .\ Jew lVagnj<n:ts i'ortuiiab. ly <•.«- 
».an.?«l tlu; i>:rnoral v.r(?ck. ])«.?bid(;.s tlso vcrsijs utt^Mv-d Jiy 
J>"vUi on hi.s (Icatli-bod, the inscription tni tli'.* Kutliw«.dl Cro.ss, 
•im'. tlio fragjnont (.f Caodnion i)riatcd in Wanlcys (V:{jr>guo, 
'i«.' Lave ii; the Durham IliltiMi, publi>li;.d by tbo Surtocs 
^>«'.;iety, and in i\\o (•ob..l)rat(Ml (JlospcJr', Coti. i\IS. Isri-.s 1), 
1 , iivicOTbtod h;pc;f'inu'n.s v( tbo lan^iua^o of NurtbuOibria in 
■Ij'.'. T.ijriiii century. A portion of the (ib-ss lo iho l?u^Ii\vorth 
(-^•:5ipolrt in llic JJodloicin Library, supposed \o l.-avc been 
\Vi!tt»'ti in York.sliiro. is in rho sanio dird-'i-t. Tikj r.i(»c'.sos 
t" tl.r I'saJtor, Cott. :\LS. Yr-op. A. 1, alifo ]^rinted ly the 
S;n'tt»v5 J^ocioiy, tliougb inure soutbfi*!i> an.' ai' th« ^amo 
^■'c IK vie cn.irartcr, ibat is to say, Anglian as disiin* t froju 
N\' .-c-Sci-vOii , — and, on ai't.nmjl of iliC aniitjuity and pnrity 
oi' ii\r laMguagr, ^koy arc tlio in(»f^t valual^b; nioiiurarnt of 
;';«' ci.'i.-s. TIjoso pieces present a f(>nn of language diftcr- 
H.g in many important ])r,iiiU froni the \Vest-.Sa\on, and 
a';j.»v«^Xiniatiiig in some der:rt..e to rliO Old-Saxon aiid tbo 
A'ostpjinlian dialect of Old-dojiiuui. The dialects d. Ncendt^d 
t»v»ni ;bis wc-e, in the eleventh c.-ntiiry, anil ])erhMp-^ >tiU 
oarliM'. di.>linijuished from those or the south an^l ^\es;t by 
t'-j:.- gr-^;il':M- simplieity of their -rjnuni.-itical fo»•'.n^J•, by tiic 
■jirf'j!'r.'ni-f! of .sinijih; -luw*].- io (L'jjhtlsong.^, and of hiu'd gatlar- 
■Vi Tr- |.»Mi;ual.? : by tli(; fvet'pKnt an«l oven^nilly aljnost \iniversal 
••«•'.. ^il.-!! of the foriiu'itivij pv(.'1ix yr: and by Uio nvurrcnco 
f'i pce'iiliar "words and fornss, never found in ^nire West- 
>axo.\:. Ar.other characteristic !>; liie iniV.sion of Sca»ut^r•a^ ian 
'A'.rils. uf v'ldch ihi.-re a»\ slight Lracc?: in jnomnn«.nl;- of tln^ 
I -lilh century, and strong and unerjuixocrd on^^? in tliose of 
?) u' tlirtoerith and fouit'-^jnlh. ►S'lnif of tlio rd)o\o eriieria 
•.n.'V bf- vorifi(;d 1)^ n simnh' and oi>N ions proins^, n:'n\ol\, 
f« r'i'V-rcnco to the t"pograpiiiea! nonjenelaturr of -..oi' ]n*o- 
.■i»i«- .s. Wlioex-r tr.kes tbo ^ rouble to ctiosiilt tl-.o < l.-ze'teer 
•f ]Mii::lanil will fin-l , that »«■" eur nunH'r<«os ' (\-n h'-.i>' not 
■ I. • i' t'» be nn t with noi tb ai' ih«^ l\b'r.-«'y, Avcj=.r of the. 
S\-.iffortl shire Tame, or x^w]] of lb.:- T]»ani(-^: roid tli.«t 'Fis- 
i.«-r'.on--, " 'Skiptons .' ■ Sk " I b. ■'-»,, l^( .<.''•'■ ;\r.ii i\ vhol • !.i?.:l- of 

■■ rill? only oxcopliois a.s to ^v^»^'l^ l-CL-'iuniiii: witii S,': i. j.i- nv--' tc !.•■. Ski!- 

• .i'»», in JSiJiMOrsiits'iire. Skf:ntritli , in Moii »■; ■*»i,-l;i!;» , is «m' (.N.li.'' '.>r'</in. 

\\\ •roiuarktibiu words aiL'Sktpln vi i.;' >lv':;'lioi'. ic)-i\ic.l, uc.o !.>«:il. »;. ■ '*Ley. 
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A N r 1 Q L A i: I \.^: <.■ u h .m« • (.» i; .s — 



fiiinlhiv ii;iiii(\^. aro <Mri:*lly inlroin'ohlcs \\i tin? h^^aw. disrri*t. 
'rh«^y ;ii'!-. wilii s'-ir't/ly m siji-lc oxt'eptlou, Noii^K^iii or 
K;isi.rit: v\\{\ wtr Kiiuw, iVi.iTi Ai'llVic's n|ujt>a]y. ir»Mj l.).i- 
iin-.-^.i.!* .nn] the ( '!iai'li'hirli:> . thai iliitj liisiiu- tier. '..)i ii .v- 
1!'..: ••:-!^ )4'. wiiK !-s!al;Ji.'=^lii'«l ii.s ••ail\ as I'tc ."luv'jiitli ('or.tiirv. 
'K •'••»',/ oi " Kill l.>\ ,' is a succiiii'Mi «•* joint Ai'iiiiaa Aid 
S<--.iji'.!navi;iii int'«ji-in'(>, t'in'iii>liiu^ a clu-* t«^ tiu* (.■t!,iK'!'»j'.y 
of lit; •ii.Mrici wh^'i I vtT i'. crciir;.. Tlu- cniivtr.sc ni' U.l;? 'mIc 
tlf»cs jh'T lioM v. ill; ('f[ual univei'salliy . \aiion.s oiia.v r- hay 'Vs;'- 
i^nuhiailv iitiio lucM (1 snft pahilal ^ouli^.i^ into C'Sivi^r^ u> 
wl.lrh tl'.cv till jii.i prnpcrly 1K:lMn^, ^fii'.-h ai'L'; lu«"\v«.M.r, n 
very j.arti:'] (»r»:u!T'*!ivc. ami lV>riii lh<* cx<'0]»ti4.»ii riitJir-r IIwpi 

oi' ill, S::v'i!i rhr"i»i.' !•', K'ninini^ii^i:- lac r«;i;^n ol SrojK»«-;)^ v.e 

ilinl :, bVrt'.'JlUi-.ii- Kn:)i^.iril m1' \\.r. jn'J'tix tjc i'l uii ;>:u*.ici|ih > 

I'sr'i'i •■ '/•'/.'/'<•/.' 'calit.'.i!: /v////<7.TN i}i!or.l\r' I. 'or tni:nvL(tfi\ Ai*- 
doi: ■" "■ nrli.'ic //■" ui' all «4:i'n'k'i>" . ip;:ii1k;i-j, ami crtr-«»'''; f«MUl^ 
Mi-.-li :i.- t,o'} /ti*f!''ii , >rnrt J .S/-V I r lio"\ . a \»v=rd n«'knov.ii i-. thi- 
\V':r^! .^\>..\o-.. Wf lja\o iiit'jnia! oviik-iicti th*u tiiid ]i» i+ioii 
of Jl:.- » '''voirn.h- v»-*u: Mriiioii at P^'li'iborouii'li. Again, iu 
tj- ■ ■•'nirnJk i-iirn^i'^.- (,[■ ni-- twJ.nli nM«l iliirUonOi ^»rllu^iv^4. 
ill K-iSh'^ ('. '!••%' ]>ii»!' }iianciis . ^id. iv., aial lUit Mii-^. 
A'!(!. >r-^ IJ^-IT, AN" i:i>i v\i1i: /.vvvV; i'A-t'///.v M'toruaJ}^ ////•; 
t(':\ci'-. ''fit;'/// '-^1 r. p.tcd : f'-r //"////.'/cv/ , .>.'.•/ (. shall. i. aut! '//x// 
(:<ii'!t:, it ■•!!' a .siii'lif!'-.:! iiiili-.-niiun of ;-u .\iigiiai\ diaJcet at 
thai '." •'■•di. Tl - al)' \r p«'...idiaiities , ai-d laary si.iiiiar ones, 
;!r'5 ;!■.':■(' o1 t1,m iivirrscrr a.i'' "astr/ii district nlnady .-poci- 
i^'^f] : and lh«.'\ i;ia\- s«.'j \ • .•)> !«.>t.- of other product ioij:3 i)f 
ih-.' .•■..i»;<- I «:;ahl\\ \\ (; ha •(•• i;< d,i.;'..i*t ovidcnc • ''•NliOn. OritT.- 
iVtr.ipla-a. «•■(•, o^' ili-. <:..vju!:-, -.va- w itTon ; but, v-'jon v, o dad 
th-.' •^■?».??!i' .^ystr'iiiaM'- o?!:l>>it.:r: o«' fhi- tonnat'\'0 ,^/6'. tiif saivv 
pri- «(!• i:ri.»n for -lard uir.^rrMi'-: -p. gr. r-nvt/tnc^i/t lor qiinn- 
id jMi - ,. <i! I'.ii"';.' ariiv*]'* :: ,'a.y]y 'uch'.onniibh', thrw'^r ^tlpar) 
fu;' h'lHif . \hv id'irn! ^ ■•■'b .-ahMcUitivc n.-ni, avid JiiorC'.»V'^r a 
^=.tl•»i^ •; i-.dnsioi. ol' S'•^l:I'.^ma^ i r.* \vord.> an-l idir:?y''t>, \Vi^ .-^i-o 
at '.•i.c<- ihat .1 is tn ii!:.^r S(.: ih- rr; i:*".- \Vo.'>t ."riA . but K;ifc.1vMt 
Mill:-:.*..', j'lid iu(.>* pfij-a'-v i.'«..iin'''' withi'i iii'ty niil'*s oi" 



"i"' ■• !M: » . irlv:. .'■ I! i •.-■ ».• -.'.I: /n • .ill ".•'.•!<t.-it li'itiii'i .ire f-'iir }.i. >\l.^i 
-i- ■ !;ir ilr-.I tMs \\< •'' '•■:.■• (n.-/; tli;^ ^ir'tiv {,• tJ i. XoKliUiiib*i,i'i 






r.A va:uu\'.s i;ri' I. Ill 

.i<" . ^bo (•''Mi'!c(-.stOisliij'<- Avon in.'vy b«.-. V»roau«v iissiuii'Ml :is 

r!"- •:.'st:?''a ;;»;!■ ;K»rii5ern ii\ is•^»ll^<. X('i ;.«.» !;}'^niiv;"si iiu- lo- 
j; ^;ri••;'lt^ *.! i:''i;io?icl.Ml-i!r! , nuvIi .MS *.'!i.:ji1»»n ov (..'IimiIjuik 
>;■."• -uoi. «•:' S!iVi,rr?n. I i»<lj:r «»;i , \r. .V'. . . J'^nI.t.*! oi' iho l-avii 

j-.i f /riir,:.] V. lib /t lUi.itli'lsl.'i «•! -'ivJ'l: V tol-ir..-^ . U-Jl .'!:-'lil'.»lt- 

.r. : i:^:.;i^ o. tl;if: '•jMiidi also cxIiilMt hiiiijil /■ loi" /', n^" u»r 
■ , ti'-l -ii K'.nii. r i'...,- >\ - iw-i nil (lu'^ pp«[/'.:r]y ■i'-i';r..v; to 
.;.!'? rvui;Kl;ab]v U*n-i«;I(:Us of ^'::x^'^ ruii!;s. >vl:!:;: ail but 
:;{ : ..;.v.-;iL«l in y.-\\\v. uti»«:r tiii=ii'i.-is bsivro tiiO Mi^ldi- or' il-o 

!;,:• ilHl'!'' tlo.iS 0'' li'i'M'S. ;■»:■< :'')nii-:, 'xV\A \{.\\.< ar-' V\'!.'ri- 

Sj'>-''n. Vvitli slii^rlit, inoaili':»rIv;n/ : a;i(l ihi; i.'.-i-J!.:'''- i.iiviiic; .unl 

,^ji'."ilv of uidic rn-vtinTii croin.M-.- iii -ri-s. r!-«;.-o 0(H-uIirirji-ie.-5, 

.r-i-! ri.e ;rradml m.aiiuot iu a\1-!i..1'. \\\' \ un-.--' , .-ivc '.xcin^)!!- 

!:''L ia v.-.r;,,!..^ ivli.U'tcrs ,'ju'l ollu-r il'.M.'"'iii."^ril:s. ;i> mav br. «oon, 

\ ■»' .-yji'ii]^:*-. in i\«jULi;.j''s ( odrN ! 'Ipiuiriat.fiis . vol. iv, 'Jhrit. 

77:', .-ij 7'.Ji». Tlio former ot thos'."*, rla+cd a, ]>. KjU, ij? 

•ioi i.-bi-'. \\'ost-yax«m; t]i(^ v(if?ioii wi" lI:o thiiico^if'' ri.ulurv 

■\..ni'-xfMi \.y\ jt i;ho\Vf=» a |»r'lly rM)|>i..»ii^ .■ j.iiniiiiii'^: oT jir'>% iii<:i-'tl 

•V>i'ois* nl.so tho secoviil, Avrittou ab-. lu ''.Vy\)\ btii ?i iiniuituiii 

oi' i*. ^iTivit 01 '();'>;» is still broa«l(M-; wMlc ;•]] llirfM.-, wiili all 

c.i \\'A\ ?ame ciacs, rctairi liiuniinu.s tbrin-' 'iii-i iriib'0!ioii.s, 

V liit.h it wnuld bo vain to snare 1 1 ioi- ia tl.:- ('Isrouiclo ui 

Kln^* r'toplien or Onn's rarao'ir.i.sr. 

'Vho. Western Meiclau Ij^s-u'- a .L'.cii«:;r.il r;-i.:oi»-.nl;]ico to ♦lie 
Bov.jhvirn elas.s iu its a(l;»ji- .on of .-ui'l pn'Mni! tonn.s nnd ^l-jy 
[.a:tial v(?toiition of arcliaiL- ii.dcv tiou.^. 'V\ut >l.ibbii(^tL of it. 
i; -■ a di.-tiiiot dialeet froni >ortliuui'.;ri;ii» r.nd Nurlb- Ar.glian 
♦ .u til'-' '»iie Jiand, and Soiithern anrl ■Soutli-^V«.:.-f'. « li en the 
'j!!:er. i!< the indicative plural in m ■ \v'j — v- -iln.v lov- 
I/' — ^til! (^nrreijl iu South J.au'Msliij'e. Thi.-: forni tuso ay- 
-.< ars to have boon pop'.;larly 1;ij(.vmi, if noi in l-a>i-An;;lia 
jjroiier, ar alJ events in i.iie d'strieV. iinruedial^;jy l«» tho \v{\<t- 
v-'.'i»d, -inc*^ we find it in Or-n, iii n-\ ■'as.t' rn-/. lid land •.'o]>y 
f)\ *\\f' Kule of Nuns, s;*m-. NJli., and i'. or-'/rer..-; of I'ui-; in 
S'idV.'k. Various (•rnjjeetmv's have b.e>'i fid\aij':td ;iv t=» the 
origin of this form^ of \Yh'.( h w;? iiave n*' certain «. >:ai:iple.s 



■" ft is curious to trace the i;rfi(inal ivitv^at of /r/r'/j boioi'o :i'lnch . from 
\ltiiiX t«- Berwickshivu. 



t l2 A.\Tl(iL'-\RI\N' CLlTs BOOKS — 

)j*.!'».ri: llic lliiit*.'v*mii cohlury. '•* \Vo liolitiNi' tlio true f-U.m 
i»f tiic r:i;^c In li^'M'^" luvn ;i.s toilows: — h is woli known that 
ill'- Saxnn 'iiiKr*^r> flilior !r<))ii t|j'» (.Soiliii-, ()lvl-(r(;n)iaT: , iS! .-. 
i.! iHi^ r«»rtri "f tin- pri.s'iil i!i(li«.-;Ui\ r j.»luiiil — iii.-ikiiiL: all 

liirc' jj<'r-<>n-i 1" ••uii in iij> ur ail:-— \\\ 5*; - hi — luti-;i|.» 

.iMij. »S'-li!n('l!''r [\w\ <»Um4' <I«Tisian pliii'.!"ai.'-t.^ oiisorvc 
l!iai tL !i.". ^-i ii:;-= ••(••■i! iK.'vr. c'lid.-il. tlio Im.. anci's-it tuJia 
bt-i,j:X t/Hf/, iiiil . <;» r///. 'I n-.'.'.Ms oi liiis i« riiiin;i!"i'.]i ;iro i".mi«»I 
iii iln" (.■o!ioii MS. «ii' ;li(.- Oil] Sn\MU Iv/jimrvlif^J li.-invMii'". 
:nnl still Micr'' MliTri'Lmlly in tir }>opu^n* tlicl'ttr- * ■.' il:*^ 
Miildlir JJIi« iii'^ii (li-tiii'L, I'mm l\.il<.i^ni- to tli'. ooniors ol 
^\*il/''il:m.|. 1 li«'Si' not tiul\ f \liibit the Tail lijnuiii.-itioii r/ti. 
liii« :i!.-«> iwo iJi'i rM'w:.tit»ns "i* ii, oni* i]r(ij:'pin<; titf n:'.-.-.il <•)? I 
tiH* tith«'r !lj(! ilciitji. /V. //.: — 

j'n.s. liilii. l'l:ir. I, \U :» rulicnl; 
,, lieb-oi ; 

liob-<u; 
— iho Im-^I. f'xnftly . cjrp'.-pop.llii^ Aviih {|.»> ^ij^r'-iiin. It -^ 
rmiJirls'i'l'i'- ir •! iina' «»i' i*- .ihuvc forinb appoar in ih-i^.-sicrti 
li<;'*::i;.n (•.»•«« j .•,;-! ij'. uK wh'iic tlu'y alu'Uinl in tJK- Mir.-if.li.'- 
pi .ys, v<'nM':ilMr c'.Mn'ons. anil similar pnuliiciionja ol* tii'3 
tiiirtis'ulh anl i'otniiM nth (•i'!iinri<s, specially atMi- K.sod 1^^ 
tin' un»'duj';n.«'(l (''''.\^y\y<. we iiias , tlicrctoro, roasonablv Cv»u- 
rind. iVoni :niah»:i\ thai sin»ilar forms wcri- popularly iauiont 
in our niMllavj.i (•om,ti^'>, t^iadually insinuating' tlioinseJvo}? 
in^" th" w ;■.'!.((' I K*niu!i;im». W'c* havo plrnty ol" oxainplc? oi' 
,si.::i! !r idit'iKinnnn. \[ \s-uuld bo dii'ticult to iind \vntti?n in- 
tan ( '^-^ oi ih«' proiiOiii;< >•(•//•';, or v//**, fhdr ^ you , tho anxjli- 
avij'S .sv'/. <nl{l , vV.c \c.. Ix^toro the hv'dfih o«.*ntury : Inil ijjoir 
vvt(MiJi»I o picvrii- !M.(; ii: i!n^ thirioontli pro\ es that tlicy must 
havo. i)'.(ai popni-u'ly cjnploy'.'d sninowlicro oven In linie.s whi^-'li 
have l(.li n- wn d-»(unioi,tary cvliU'oce of tlicir oxistoncc. 
(.'oniposilions nn)r«' •»! Us- Morrlan are pr«^tty nunn>rous: 
tho diiyj(?nlty ot' an; i-rin^ thrin arises tVom the rarity of 
piift^, nndoid^ted <)k.u insriis. 3lany *■ of our present copies 
have pasr?(.d ihiO'igli *<ho Irunls of several transcribers, eaeh 
of \\1h»im has altiTrd >.m!^ ihiiii*;: while uthers are notoriously 
ailiiptalions (>i r\<»rliin;n''; i«')ii or Southern conipo^itions to a 
Mi'lJan*; di;ili'ii. 'V\v. <\'M\'\\\:\X\ki einpluynn nl of verbal 
|i!u!"i:s \\. r-i i-j tii. III').-! ri.'Vlain proof 01 ]\le;'cian inHuencv:- 
i\ i- a ■.iUi-.-^i'i.!. (•!* {'\y.\ , liot .dwa^s of easy dt-tennination, 
whrtjir,- tliat i:.ilu ijiM is •■'iiiinal t>r seoondarv. From it.j= 
•••".n'r- I pos'tw.i, tiiis diJih'.-i ^\,ls Halde (o be acted upon by 
its nri'jlihmir-^ ..-1 a'l >i<l':s. ;ni ' h\ -ict c.pon them in its turn, 

■'■• Sf /'<..■/'< f./-;;.' , an. I = r.,\. .•»iii.'.i::r \v,.i(ls , ;ire no real uxceptioLs, boing 
in ptrTv-.tMio .."{ p!'( sou; i-npes Is'it 'i-'Oterilos. 
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"V 'y\\: a a<''r.ir,it. Mill;''.-! .■•5-.iij...»{-iili]iri ijij'-. :•!• :insi«-r ii, mi- 
ll, 'liililf y:\- »i;ir;ii..>i'.-. .i:i-l m- • xti- nifiv «i!''ir;i'i lo -•ia.->»r»\ 

f • I 

< ►ii'.i? i'-i'ii,!! at i'ii-i i.w-riwl <m.ii!i1 !»:• j».'iiii'o.! i:t Ni-.rr!.H!.i'«ri;i, 
ill ^ .lr:^^.;•h•<' ^u* ^ao-wai;! •'«' i! *• iiii'-i-l l!ui' 'V.iju '...si'I'Mi 

: ^*iv.::i I '. <>uri''.vn .:])l?:i.«i! is {JaiJ. I.- tli ^V(-iH' iraa^cril-r-. 

'..• '"..I -■:r\\i oi' t!a' .\\«'h, aii'i H!;«i lIi:- |l^i•."^; oj" ia-iil'. v". 

u^'';,':] : I j.-i'.Ui'l''^^"': • tl;i«r.;;h ]• -iai.iv J ii) s.;!)."-;!]:-.-.' - a;;!*. .••! 

j ■'. • ' ■l |,.v«'r<vi.1.. A\ t^ \."Ould iiiiti;- r «)ij-t)-v.- i|,at i; is »n«l 

! •.'■..!.!:'.> f'.inu •liat our prcscii; Kr.vii.-i: i-- tlirc'.'*!;, ••••.vfi-inji-.i. 

/: • ;.:i.?':"»^;' ji^i ''••.•' •...'^' isni'li i)u'«r(' U'l-^iiv \\itli ."•!• .-■lainlard 

s, -'•'•;• !u 'V')i(ls, in i<lifiii. mmI in ;.j-!1j 'iiM'ira! ■'•s'siis, ••x- 

■■'■ 1 "i. 1:.!"* Mjit-f'-rn MMiaih' «'!::.ni't I.K'i*«»r. i.a\ :nii'!; .^ 'iirii* ' 

■• vvi'.rf.r-ii. I'll is t'oMii. \\iii''l! ^* .' ai.-'V, '.-n *in ^.;U- •>! 

.'i.-a r ii*.,.. 1 jij: .\ii;L;'"-M"r.:.iii , ''■■.■•• a'Mj.v"<l li\ i^i'iiiJ'jiiial 

•\ •' ••'>'•:. i Im' t 'iO rl!-!lvat(-.: ■■;•! -• - <••' ;'!• JiH-Jisn.)!! = »•"- 
••• ••'..■i f. . • \' LYAthwl JaOiliiic-.rlnJi:. . -Ih' i«:!il''.'«o . ,.;" .*- ; m i j;-- T 

{» i- ••:: :i:l''\v';iiH * Koj ih.- i»r«.:\ ii'^.i-iii.- min ..»! <!"• l,iirr -• »\ii! 
;•.'. •:'.«•'• I -'c^'iv* ilj'-ir -iroi'^ v-^- :iii:!-.iir-! iji :;ra!i:iii-»r a»i'l 
'.•1 'i.!. as. i ^lil- voCDiliaii'-- vi'' :. • ■ -5 .li I-';.: .siili :.i nw 'Ni 
. ; i'^- I't'atra" ri:i^ ail TiT." -^m-: Ls^rja'-a :»r ^^■il•M•l 'J 

. I •( .n''*si •■•)•- ►Sir rri'iMJ.N l-'aljia\ . :• ■■\ «?r a ( ..liouiuai 

ii«!.ulv- a].»in'('a<!.i^_; {.;• la >{!• I'li i" li -li.-i. . .••..lairi 



i.jr.-: 



;■:» 



' ,'• .-r-vM.-nn-? wili' r«"j"" 1 i:. iii'- •-. 
/•. :l'-;.•i••f^ • >iii < i*a»- :ii-.ra. ■ 
\ .: I. -""ax-'SK ^vlalf f.av; '.;•.: . 'i*:-- 

•• .t ■^'" Au'^l«»S;-X'iil M,a' i!;::!)-:' 

»•• ■•■.-. -ip? ::il<' '!•' '•■.ta:-.* .! ',\"':V. 

■ » : • <• lia •♦l!«i«-ai ■']:••• ■ '• •.:' X 

•' • :'■ ;''"!ii't;- 'i iino i'«- -•• . ;.•■■ 
•• ip'Vi ■iianct-: iiur ^•• '»• •_•■:.■ •. • 

• '*':■' AS- •■' tl: • i«- !!■: • •'. / .; • 

' I ' ' • .' ' ' ' 
::•••; si O-,'- sjw- ,;i t.\ j.. , 



.:i'. Im- p 'rli Hn irii as 
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as i\w stiiiidiird Inrm, in prot'oremro to that of Kent a 
SuiToy, is (;in» of tlic Tiiaiiy phenomena ^Vl)ich m'c can r» 
ccivo, Init cannMi account tor otiiorwise tlian conjcclural 
It is possible liiat (MiMUccr and Wickliilc may have oxorcit 
snnn^tliiji^ of till* sain<.' iiiflucncio in Kuglaiid as I.>:ante ;• 
iJorcaccio did in Italv, and Lutlior in (icrumnv. 

As a specimen ol" the ^vork and a text for the applicai 
of the fi)ro^oing r'^lcs and remarks, wo shall seJert so 
iine^ from tlie aei«iUiit of the ttij^lit of Ohildric and 
Lieath »d' ('oli^ii)ii, heii!^ the continuatiojj of the oxtr 
^•iven by Mr. (iiiest, MIir>tMrv «»!' English Rlivthms/ vol. 

Pi». jir--i23. ■ ' . v< 



Fllv'.ST Vi:XT. .Mtr'. Cui r. 

(■uii^". A. i\. 

•Tha zot oleopodo AitJiur: 
ntlniIo«?t kiii^c.;;. 
^iirMtenrliyi \v;t:.^ Kaldiilt': 
cnniten ii!r«' baldest, 
nil li(^ stand on IiiilU»: 
<z A vein- I-i-haldetli. 
h*.' lig.'ili i 1 11 ill 1 .strM'ine: 
.sti'leue iisces. 
mid .•'.svi'ordc \n fr^orcde; 
h(M>re stind is awcmnh,-!!. 
heort- scaler wli.^o[orU : 
sw'ulc g"!'i t'aze fcold'-s. 
th'.'i !\ v.:t«-tlj heoro >])it:'n: 
swalt lilt sp;^'rcn wc-.>rei». 

tlir. til-:; Ml," sc'ide. 

I.I' l.ijtv'iii li.i.«ze ills .sr-eld: 

i'orn t.j his breast '^n. 

iir iiji'ijj I. If- s}»cre U>i!g'(.*: 

hi^* Irors lio gtji'. ■^j'lii-i!-. 

No^: nl fr'iva swifthel: 

SWA i'lc iVizel I'.izotli. 

fiiled'.ii tliii:: kin^'e . 

fU* and twonti tluissind. 

*" hit. err; iri(»rinoii : 

\vod(' n.i'loi' '\ f'pp.eii. 

Tluj ibL'^ C''.'Iir:'iin • 

w.'-r Arti'.m- o >ii t»iinvHr'! hiin. 

lib raihiij ( 'ivjr-"i fort^-iii vv.'.-u*- 

ih'i»u ;i nai •• side. 

th»-i- iM!'-.r 'Mlfl.iiir 

b-ilidrjii h'.ii hrcith'-r. 

iiin '.'liOi)ed'> A-tliiiv: 

Inderc s^eiVc. 

il'.r i'li CMHu*. ( 'jij'.r'i'.i ~ 

to {".tlii-lu'ii wit '^i 'lUoi: r:i-cl!on. 

.'.11 \* it s?--:lh ): .hi-! \<),\(] I'.ik'ii; 

^\-a t1:;; !,i»]j ali<? hiihl.host. 



^^^WroXI) TKXT. MS. I'nTi 

Otho C. xiii, 

' Zet liim speUeth Artluir: 
baldi'st Hire kiiigt'. 
zorsrendai was J-Jaldolf : 
ciiiht aire baldest. 
n'>u ho stond on hullo: 
;nid Avonc bi-hoUU'tii. 
hn ii;r.iXOlh ill th.iu 8trein«^; 
slidenc li?ces. 



I'^fne tliau wor«ie 
that, the kin|]^ saide. 
he brei'i hehze his sccMer 
up to his breosti?. 
hi «rrop his spore lon«;o: 
ami «rfin his hors sporie. 
.Veil ai so switlie: 
so tlie fowel ilieth. 
fol>vede. tlian kinjre; 
Ai and l\\'.jiti tliousend. 



rj;o isoli ( olgn : 
\v;ir Arthur com tow.ifd hi»n 
i!«' iniMo ] tlilit m»kie: 
in povcvu <»iU" side. 



tho saide Arthur: 

t" (.-ol^iim ihan kenc. 



Nor \v.: .folic this kini-loi'id 
dojj.o OUH l»i-twluo. 



LAYAMON S BRUT. 
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^fne than worde : 
tha the king saide. 
his brode swoerd he np aliof : 
and hserdliche adnn sloh. 
and sniat Oolgrimes hselm : 
that he amidde to-clsef. 
and there bure hod : 
that hit at the breoste at-stod. 
[And he sweinde tonward Baldulfe: 
mit his swithre hode. 
& swipte that hsefved of: 
forth mid than helme. 
tha loh Arthur : 
the althele [athele] king. 
and thus geddien agon: 
mid gomenfulle worden. 
Lien nu there Colgrim : 
tha were iclnmben haze. 
and Baldulf thi brother : 
Hth bi thire side, 
nu ich al this kine-lond : 
settean eorwer [eowerjah^erehond. 
dales & dunes : 
& al mi drihtliche vole, 
thu clumbe a thissen hulle: 
wunder ane hsBje. 
swnlc thu woldest to hsevene: 
nu thu scalt to hselle. 
ther thu miht kenne : 
much of thine cunne. ' 
—Layamon's Bruty vol. ii., pp. 471 



Efne than word : 

that the kinge saide. 

his brode sweord he ut droh : 

and uppe Colgrim his helm smot. 

and to-cleof thane brunie hod : 
that hit at the breoste a-stod. 
And he a wither sweyncde : 
to Baldolf his brother, 
and swipte that heved of 
forth mid than helme. 
tho loh Arthur the king : 

and thes worde saide. 

Li nou thar Colgrym : 

the [thou] were iclemde to heze. 

and Baldolf thin brother : 

lith bi thine side. 

nou ich al this kinelond : 

sette in zoure tweire bond. 



ze clemde to hehze: 
uppen thisse hulle. 
ase theh je wolde to hevene : 
ac nou ^e mote to helle. 
and thare ^eo mawe kenne : 
moche of zoure cunne. ' 



-6. 



Admidst the rudeness of its versification and language, 
the reader who is capable of picking out the meaning will 
not fail to discern in this episode — (which is too long for 
us to give in exienso) — a considerable portion of rough vi- 
gour, occasionally enlivened with graphic touches. In the 
lines now quoted, the comparison of the Saxons submersed 
in the Avon to dead fishes, though somewhat fanciful, pre- 
sents a striking picture to the mind's eye. The addresses of 
Arthur are, as a generars should be, brief and energetic 5 and 
the author shows his natural good taste in not dwelling upon mi- 
nute details of slaughter. In this respect he presents an advan- 
tageous contrast to some Italian epic- writers, who are often 
80 long in killing or half-killing a champion that the reader 
feels tempted to skip a leaf or close the book. Arthur's 
sarcasm respecting Colgrim's share of the kingdom will re- 
mind the classical scholar of Marius's reply to the ambassadors 
of the Cimbri, and the reader of ^Ivanhoe' of Harold's an- 
swer to Tosti. We must also bear in mind that this episode, 
unth many similar ones, is no servile copy. As the editor 
observes in his note, ^This long and highly poetic narrative 

10 a 
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is due to the imagination of our English poet; for in his 
original, the conclusion of the battle, the death of Baldulf 
and Colgrira, and the flight of Cheldric, are described in 
four lines.' 

A comparison of the two texts will show the numerous 
liberties taken by the more recent transcriber, in transposing, 
altering, and abridging those passages which he did not like 
or could not understand. Several parallel cases might be 
pointed out; and this shows how unsafe it frequently is to 
speculate on the original form of a mediaeval composition 
from such copies as we happen to possess. Both our exist- 
ing MSS. of the ^Brut' are of the same age — the second 
probably not fifty years later than the first; yet we find a 
visible change in language, and, what is still worse, a strong" 
propensity to tamper with the integrity of the matter. If 
the older MS. has undergone a similar ordeal, which is by 
no means unlikely, it must be difficult indeed to fix the 
original readings. Each, however, may be taken as an 
evidence, more or less exact, of the grammar and dialect 
of the period and locality to which it belongs. The analyses 
of the grammatical peculiarities of the work, furnished by 
Mr. Kemble, Mr. Guest, and Sir Frederick Madden, save 
us the trouble of entering into further detail respecting them; 
and w^e cannot do better than refer our readers to what they 
have said. Those who wish to trace the literary history of 
the poem, and its connexion with the legends of contem- 
porary and succeeding writers, will find ample satisfaction 
in the notes of the editor. With a full sense how heavily 
the task must have pressed on a gentleman not a little bur- 
dened already with official duties, we cannot but thank him 
for his labours, and congratulate him on their successful 
termination. It would certainly be no charity to wish to 
bind him again to a similar undertaking: but we cannot 
refrain from expressing a hope that when the inedited por- 
tion of Robert of Brunne's Chronicle makes its way to the 
press, he may have an opportunitv of contributing to its 
illustration. The value of that work as a monument of lan- 
guage, and a repository of early traditions, is not suffi- 
ciently known; and the incidental observations of Sir Fre- 
derick Madden, in his notes on Layamon, show that he is 
fully qualified to do justice to the subject. 



ON THE LANGUAGES AND DIALECTS OF 

THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 

[Proceedings of the Philological Society, Vols I ^ IL] 



The author believes that many members of the Society 
feel a particular interest in the investigation of the langua- 
ges and dialects now or formerly current in the British 
islands; and he proposes to submit a few remarks on such 
points connected with them as appear most worthy of 
notice. 

The Celtic dialects have obviously the first claim on our 
attention on the ground of priority: and it is, moreover, a 
matter of curiosity to inquire what influence they have exer- 
cised upon our present forms of speech. It is also of some 
importance to the general philologist to ascertain what place 
they occupy in the European and Asiatic families of langua- 
ges. Till lately they were supposed by various eminent 
scholars to form a class apart, and to have no connexion 
whatever with the great Indo-European stock. This was 
strongly asserted by Col. Vans Kennedy, and also main- 
tained, though in rather more guarded terms, by Bopp, Pott 
and Schlegel. The researches of Dr. Prichard in ^The 
Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations,' and of Professor 
Pictet of Geneva, in his truly able work, ^ Sur V Af finite des 
langues Celtiques avec le Sanscrit,' may be considered as hav- 
ing settled the question the other way ; and as proving satis- 
factorily that the assertions of the philologists above-mentioned 
were those of persons who had never properly investigated 
the matter, and were consequently incompetent to decide 
upon it. The demonstration of Pictet is so complete, that 
the German scholars who had previously denied the con- 
nexion, now fully admit it; and several of them have written 
elaborate treatises, showing more affinities between Celtic 
and Sanscrit than perhaps really exist. This may serve to 
show the danger of dogmatizing in philology upon insufficient 
data. 

It is but justice to the memory of a meritorious Celtic 
scholar 9 Edward Lhuyd, to observe that he clearly pointed 

10* 
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out the affinity between the Celtic dialects and such Indo- 
European languages as were then known, nearly a century 
and a half ago. Sanscrit had at that period scarcely been 
heard of in Great Britain ; but the many coincidences which 
Lhuyd incidentally shows between Welsh, Gaelic, &c. and 
the Greek, Latin and Teutonic tongues, prove that he was well 
aware of the affinity between them. One instance which he gives 
is so creditable to his sagacity, and withal so instructive, 
that we may be permitted to dwell a few moments upon it. 

No German or English philologer has, as far as the author 
knows, given a satisfactory etymology of the term summer. 
Lhuyd justly observes that it is, etymologically speaking, 
the same word as the Welsh hav^ and that the proof of this 
may be found in the Irish forms samh and samradh , the Gaelic 
s answering to the Cymric h. Professor Pictet has observed 
the affinity between the Sanscrit root ^sam and the Irish 
samh, both involving the idea oi mild, soft, gentle'^ samhradh 
being literally the mild or genial quarter. The Sanscrit 
term is recognised by the German philologists as the root 
of the ancient Teutonic 5aw/lf = English soft: and the author 
thinks it afforded a more likely etymology for the Greek 
adjective ^'ftepog, mild, tame, and for r^isQa, day, than has 
hitherto been offered. It would seem very unlikely, a priori, 
that day and night could be derived from the same root; yet 
there is reason to believe that such is the case in one in- 
stance. ^ Samanl, confessedly from '*sam, is a Sanscrit term 
for night, apparently on account of its stillness'^ as summer^ 
and rj^sQa, supposing them to be from the same root, con- 
vay the idea of a mild genial temperature. An analogy of 
this kind between such apparently remote languages as Welsh, 
German, Greek and Sanscrit, is calculated to suggest a 
variety of important reflections. 

It is scarcely necessary to adduce the testimonies of Caesar and 
Tacitus as to the similarity between the ancient British and the 
Celtic of Gaul. The declaration of Caesar that the language 
of the Belgae differed from that of the other Gauls, is ex- 
plained by Strabo, who describes the different tribes as 
^LTCQov TCccQakldttovtsg ta'g ylci66aLg, — slightly diverging 
in language ; in other words , the difference was merely dia- 
lectical. Several elaborate attempts have been made to show 
that the language of the Gauls and other continental Celts, 
and consequently that of a majority of the Britons, was in 
fact Gaelic ; the Armoric and Cymric dialects being peculiar 
to the Picts. Though our materials for deciding this ques- 
tion are not very copious, it is believed that, if fairly ex- 
amined and used, they will be found sufficient. Besides 
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many proper names ^ Greek and Latin authors have preserved 
several hundred Gallic words , many of them appellations of 
plants and other common objects. A considerable proportion 
may be identified as still subsisting ^ or capable of explana- 
tion in living Celtic tongues; but, as far as they go, they 
do not aflford much countenance to the Gaelic hypothesis. 
Some of them are undoubtedly found in Gaelic , but very 
few exclusively so; and what may be considered as decisive 
of the question is, that the forms of the most remarkable 
words cannot be reconciled to the peculiarities of the Gaelic 
dialects. 

The following instances, to which many others might be 
added, may perhaps be regarded as affording some counten- 
ance to this assertion: — 

Petorritumj a four-wheeled carriage; adduced as a Gallic 
word by Cicero, Quintilian and others: Welsh, peder, four, 
and rhod, a wheel. 

Pempedulay according to Dioscorides, Apuleius, and other 
ancient medical writers , the Gallic name of the QuinquefoUumy 
or cinquefoil. In Welsh, pumdaleu] from pumpy five, and 
ddleriy a leaf. We may here observe the analogies of the 
-ffiolic TcifiTCs, five and the Sanscrit dala, leaf. 

Candeium^ according to Columella, a Gallic measure of 
100 feet. Welsh, canty a hundred. 

The above etymologies may be considered as certain; and 
it is equally certain that words including those elements 
cannot be &aelic, to the genius and structure of which 
they are totally foreign. The Gaelic terms for four , fivey 
hundred y are respectively ceaihairy cuig y cead\ it is therefore 
as impossible that the words we have adduced should be 
Gaelic, as that XBX^a^>vX'Kov y TcevtaipvXXov y and exato^TCsdov 
should be pure Latin. 

• Again, Eponay a deity said to be adopted from the Gauls, 
was the goddess oi horses] Eporedia, now Ivreain Piedmont, 
and its inhabitants, the EporediceSy were so called from their 
devotion to horse-racing and skill in horse-breaking. Ep, is 
not extant in Welsh as a simple term for a horse , but Pel- 
letier gives it as ancient Armorican, and it still subsists in 
compounds and derivatives: ebran, horse-provender; eboly a 
colt (equuleus)y and some others. Rhedu and rhedeg are the 
common Welsh terms for to run or to race. The Gaelic 
word for horse is each ; whence we may infer that the Epo- 
redices did not employ that dialect, out one analogous to 
that of the Cymru or Armoricans. 

^Further, Halle and Hallein are names of various places in 
Sontbem and Middle Germany possessing salt-works ] and in 
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some localities Hall is used as a simple appellative, denot- 
ing any place where salt is manufactured. It is well known 
that Southern Germany was long occupied by Celtic tribes, 
many of them emigrants from Gaul, and this at once points 
out the Cymric and Armorican haly halen, salt, as the ety- 
mology of such places. The Gaelic sal-ann, and the Ger- 
man salZy are equally out of the question. 

A great mass of collateral evidence might be adduced 
from continental proper names, ancient and modern; such 
as Nanluates, Nantouin, Nanteuily and many others, — obviously 
from nani , a valley , a word unknown in Gaelic : from words 
still current in France, ex. gr. goelan^ a gull, Breton gtveleUy 
Welsh gwylan J Gaelic faelan'^ goemon^ sea-weed, Welsh gwy- 
moriy Gaelic feamari] and from the fact that most of the 
words preserved by ancient authors agree more nearly with 
the Welsh or Armorican equivalents than with the corres- 
ponding terms in the Irish or Highland dialects. Velarus, 
water-cress, would appear at first sight to come nearer the 
Gaelic biolar than the Welsh berwr. But the truth is, that 
biorar (from biorj water) is the ancient and genuine Gaelic 
form; velarus and biolar being mere euphonic modifications 
to avoid the unpleasant concourse of two r's. At all events, 
the Armorican form beler comes as near as the Gaelic. 

It is right to observe, that there is one ancient Gallic 
term which, as far as our present information goes, can 
only be explained from the Gaelic, namely, carbidoluporiy 
the Plantago major , or broad-leaved plantain. The plant in 
question had the credit of possessing vulnerary properties; 
and, supposing carbidolupon to mean rvound-worl ^ it readily 
resolves itself into the Gaelic cearbadh, wound or cut, and 
lubh or luibh herb , — a term not found in Welsh. Beliocanda, 
Achillea millefolium y or yarrow, might bear either the inter- 
pretation of hundred flowers or hundred-leaves. In the former 
case, the first portion of the word would appear to be the 
Gaelic billeog, leaf; in the latter, the Welsn bloen, flower, 
would come as near as any Gaelic word ; but in every case, 
the latter half, canda, hundred, would be non-Gaelic. Sco- 
biiSj the elder- tree, is plainly the Breton skao and Welsh 
ysgaw. The Gaelic word is droman. One of the most re- 
markable among the few relics of ancient Gaulish that we 
possess, occurs on a tablet found at Paris A. D. 1711, re- 
presenting a bull, with three birds, and bearing the inscrip- 
tion TARWOS TRIGARANOS. The monument is supposed 
to have reference to the mythology of the ancient Gauls : 
the words of the inscription are (bating the terminations os) 
Welsh to a letter; iarWy bull, tri, three, and garan^ crane. 
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In Gaelic, tarhh, bull, and tri, three, agree pretty well; 
but corr, or corr-mhonadh y is a totally different word from 
garan. We may here observe the obvious analogy between 
gar an and the Greek ysQavog^ and may also remark that 
the Celtic word is significant , being derived from gaVj a 
shank, and consequently is not a borrowed word, though the 
Greek term possibly may be. 

If we have succeeded in establishing the point that the 
language of the ancient Gauls bore a general analogy to the 
dialects of Wales and Armorica, it will follow, as a corollary, 
that the same analogy extended to the language of South 
Britain. It has already been observed that attempts have 
been made to deny this , and to show that the ancient South 
Britons were Gael , and that the Welsh language was , before 
and during the Roman period, confined to the provinces 
north of the Forth and Clyde. Much stress has oeen laid 
on the testimony of E. Lhuyd, who thought he could detect 
in the names ol rivers and other local appellations in South 
Britain, traces of an older Gaelic population. It may here 
be observed, that by those ancient Gael (or Gwyddel as he 
calls them) Lhuyd neither means the Scoti nor the Britons 
of the Roman period, but a primitive race whom he sup- 
poses to have preceded the Cymru in Britain and the Mile- 
sians in Ireland , and whose existence in the former country, 
though possible enough, is purely hypothetical. It is more 
to the point to observe that Lhuyd's premises do not bear 
out his conclusions, scarcely one of the terms which he 
alleges being exclusively Gaelic. One on which he lays 
great stress is Wisky the name of several British rivers, 
which he observes is the Gaelic uisgCy water. But though 
wysg in Welsh does not now precisely mean water, it means 
a stream or current, and, metaphorically, course, career \ an 
analogy of import sufficiently close to justify the belief of 
its being of the same origin as the Gaelic word. It would 
be easy to show that all the other words which he alleges 
are known to the Welsh or Armorican dialects, either as 
simple terms or in compounds and derivatives; consequently 
the hypothesis attempted to be founded on them falls of it- 
self to the ground. 

It is not meant to be asserted that the language of the 
Southern Britons was, strictly speaking, Welsh. The Cym- 
ric or Welsh was not the whole British language, but a 
particular dialect, chiefly prevalent in certain northern and 
western provinces. Caesar informs us that many Belgse were 
established in the southern parts of the island, and the 
Welsh themselves make a distinction between the Lloegrians 
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and the Cymru. Giraldus Cambrensis^ speaking of the 
Welsh and Cornish languages^ expresses an opinion that 
the latter bore the most analogy to the speech of the ancient 
Southern Britons; and there are plausible reasons for be- 
lieving that idea to be well-founded. That the ancient 
South British could not be Gaelic, is shown abundantly 
by the topographical nomenclature of the country, both an- 
cient and modern. The non-Gaelic terms, pen, paniy nanl, 
comb (W. cwm), a valley, chevin (W. cefn), a ridge, and 
many similar ones, occur in almost every country; while, 
on the other hand, peculiar Gaelic terms found in almost 
every barony in Ireland, such as cluam, plain, sliabh, mountain, 
are totally unknown in England. Another argument may 
be deduced from Celtic terms still current, especially in 
provincial dialects, which it is believed are more i^umerous 
than is commonly supposed. 

The pointing out of particular instances will belong to a 
subsequent branch of our inquiry; at present it may be ob- 
served, that though the Cornish and Breton regularly cor- 
responding with the Welsh in forms (which is the most 
certain proof of affinity), it is not to be denied that they 
not unfrequently agree with the Irish in particular words. 
For example, Ir. athair, serpent; Bret. aer. Ir. alacht, with 
young; Bret, ala^ to calve, yean. Ir. boabhalta, simple, 
stupid; Bret, bavedik. Ir. bochdj poor; Corn, bockodoc, Ir. 
faobhar y edge of a sharp instrument; Corn. /ymr; with many 
others. We are not, however, to regard such words as 
borrowed from the Gaelic (of which there is no proof) , but 
as collaterally descended in both classes from the ancient 
Celtic. The Breton asrech, Corn, edrak, edrege, Ir. aiihrighej 
repentance, are remarkable for their resemblance to the 
Gothic idreigoTiy to repent, which the Teutonic philologists 
know not well how to analyse. Another word of unknown 
origin used by Ulphilas, viz. aibr y gift or oflfering, bears a 
strong likeness to the Welsh aberlh, sacrifice. These in- 
stances might almost lead one to suspect that our present 
text of the Gothic Gospels was revised in some locality where 
Celtic theological terms were current: but it would be un- 
safe to erect a theory upon so slender a foundation. 

Some eminent scholars, particularly Adelung, and Price 
(the editor of Warton's * History of Poetry'), have expressed 
an opinion that Welsh was, in fact, the language of the 
Belgic Gauls, and state as a iproof of this, that it exhibits 
strong symptoms of admixture with Teutonic. There appears 
to be no solid foundation for this hypothesis. There are 
undoubtedly a number of Teutonic words in the Armorican 
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dialects, and still more in the Irish, which may have been 
derived from the Belgse of Gaul or Britain, or theFirbolg, 
«aid to have preceded the Scoti in Ireland. But the Cymru 
proper were, of all known Celtic tribes, the most remote 
from Germanic influence. It is not to be supposed that 
Belgic immigrants in Hampshire and Wiltshire could influ- 
ence the language of Stratn Clyde, Cumberland, or North 
Wales; and excepting a few terms adopted at a compara- 
tively recent period from the Anglo-Saxon or English, there 
is nothing in the whole compass of the language that can 
be proved to be borrowed from the Teutonic. Words with 
Germanic prefixes and affixes are totally unknown; and 
where the terms are cognate , the peculiarity of form proves 
the Welsh ones to be genuine. For instance, cas, to hate, 
is not borrowed from the German hassen, nor haly salt, from 
saiz. any more than the Greek alg is borrowed from sal, 
or sQTtG) from serpo, or vice versd. One observation appears 
to be nearly conclusive as to this point. It is a well-Known 
peculiarity of the Germanic tongues, that they abound in 
words beginning with s, followed by one or more conso- 
nants ; and similar combinations are also admissible in Gaelic 
and Armorican. But no such union would be tolerated in 
Welsh. An initial s is invariable followed by a vowel ; and 
when the etymology would require the concurrence of a con- 
sonant, it is either elided, as in seretiy star, Armorican 
sieren ; or the pronunciation is softened by prefixing a vowel, 
as ysnoderiy a band or fillet, Lowland Scotch snood. This 
remarkable peculiarity is scarcely to be reconciled to the 
idea of a strong admixture of German blood and German 
language. The fact is, that Adelung set out with a precon- 
ceived idea of the radical non-affinity of the two classes of 
tongues; and whenever he met with a Celtic word resemb- 
ling a German one, directly concluded that it must have 
been borrowed. For example, he takes it for granted that 
the Celtic abhall {afall) apple, was borrowed from the Ger- 
man apfel, though the word is found in all the Celtic, Teu- 
tonic and Sclavonic dialects, and does not in reality belong 
to *one more than another, having descended to all from 
some common source. 
These remarks on the Celtic languages have been made 

{tartly with the view of stating some of the apparent grounds 
or considering them as branches of that great family of 
tongues which has spread itself from Central Asia to the 
extreme west of Europe. One of the latest writers on the 
subject, Mr. Johnes, though he regards Asia as the cradle 
of the race, thinks it probable that the Celts did not; as is 
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commonly supposed, pass by the Euxine and the Danube 
in their progress westward, but by Syria and Africa into 
Spain, and afterwards into Gaul. The serious objections to 
this hypothesis are : — ^ 1 . There is no mention whatever in 
ancient history of Celts either in Syria, Egypt, or Mauri- 
tania. 2. Ancient writers uniformly represent the Celts as 
intruders from the eastward upon the Iberians. 3. There is 
no positive trace of Celticism in any known African lan- 
guage; while every Indo-European dialect, from Hindostan 
to Portugal, shows, unequivocal proofs either of admixture 
with Celtic elements or of a community of origin, and not 
unfrequently of both. In the Romance languages , and some 
of the Germanic dialects, this phenomenon may be easily 
explained on historical and geographical data; but there are 
languages extensively prevalent, spoken by tribes remote, as 
far as we know, from all direct Celtic influence, that ne- 
vertheless exhibit many remarkable correspondences with 
that class of tongues, some of which are apparently too 
close to be explained by a remote collateral affinity. It will 
be sufficient to give a few select instances from the Arme- 
nian and the Slavonic, both of which differ as strongly from 
Celtic in their organization and general characteristics as 
any members of the Indo-European family differ from each 
other: — 



Abmenian. 

dsiern 

khuir 

djur 

ardj 

dzarr 

mis 

datel 

bari 

Pag-anel . . . 

tnn 

phait 

am 

oskr 

gloukli 

sir 

air 

Amis «•,••••• 

lousln 

khoz 

arjat 

amarii 

boun 



hand G*. & W 

sister W. 

watef W. 

hear W. 

tree — 

flesh — 

to judge — 

good ■ Bret. 

to salute W. G. 

house G. 

wood G. 

year G. W. 

bone ." . . W. 

head W. 

love W. G. 

man G. 

month W. 

moon — 

swine — 

silver G. 

summer — 

trunk f stock .... W. 



Celtic. 

dourn, dorn,/?*(. 

chwaer. 

dwr. 

arth. 

derw , oak. 

mes , dish , meal. 

dadlen, to litigate 

brao ; G. breagh. 

pog, a kiss, 

dun , a fort; W. din. 

fiadh; W. gwydd. 

am, time, 

asgwm. 

clog, in pen-glog ; G. cloghan^ skult. 

serch. 

fear; W. gwr. 

mis. 

Uoer. 

hwch. 

airgiod. 

samhradh. 

bon; G. bun. 



* G, Gaelic ; IV. Welsh ; Bret. Breton. 
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Abmenian. 

I werah. . . . overy upon 

kin woman 

ter, lord; gen. tearau 

kha&rzr .... sweet 


W. 

G. 

W. 

G. 


Celtic. 

gwor, gor; G. for. 

coinue. 

teyrn. 

clivveg. 

ail, othev. (Cf. Gr. dXkd,) 


ail but 



The coincidences with the Slavonic dialects are much too 
numerous to be here given at length. In the following list 
an attempt is made to point out some of the most remark- 
able : — 



Slavonic. 

baba an old woman , 

blag good 

blesk brightness 

blejat (Ku8.) to bleat 

blato mttd 

i_ J i. /r» \ { io prick , lo butt with 
bodat (Rug.) I ,^, ;,„;,„ 

borju i fight 

bran battle 

briju / shave 

* Br'z quick 

briag bank^ shore 

vitaz conqueror 

vlaga moisture 

vladuika . . . ruler 

vlas hair 

vl'k wolf 

vl'na wool 



Ir. 



W. 



Celtic. 

badhbh , sorceress. 
breagh; Bret. brav. 
blosg, light. 
bloeddiaw , to cry out, 
llaid. 



vran raven , black . 



vriema , gen . vnemene, time 

varit (Rus.) . to boil 

voz upwards; viiisok, high. 

v'rt garden 

viera faith 

glava head 

glas voice 

gor'kui .... bitter 

grom thunder 

debel thick 

dlani palm of the hand 

dVg debt 

dol valley 

drozd, drozg thrush 

dibri valley 

zima winter 

kash^Ii .... cough 

kobaila . . . mare 



> — pwtiaw , to butt , poke, 

Ir. borr , victory; borras , soldier, 

— braine , chaptain , chief, 
W. byrrau , to crop, 

— pies; Ir. brise; E. JttsA:. 

Q (braigbe; W. bre, high ground; 

\ So. brae. 

W. buddyg. 

— grwlych; Ir. fliuch. 

— gwledig; Ir. flaith. 

— gwallt; Ir. folt. 
Ir. breach. 

W. gwlan; Jr. oUan. 
j^ (bran, rawew, 6/acA:; W. bran, 
( raven, 
Bret, breman, now. 
W. berwi. 
Ir. uas , up ; nasal , high noble, 

— gort. 

W. gwir; Ir. fior, true. 

— pen-glog; Ir. clogan, skull. 
W. llais. 

Ir. genr, sour, sharp. 
Bret, kurnn (xfi^avvo'g). 

W. tew. 
W. G. dourn. 

Ir. dlighe;],W. dyled. 

W. dol. 

— tresglen. 

— dyffryn. 

— granav, anciently gaem. 
G. cas; W. pas. 

— capuU ; W. keffyl, horse. 



* The medial comma represents the hard jerr. A soft jerr is denoted 

by W. 
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Slavonic. Celtic. 

kolieno knee G. glun; W. glin. 

kovatz ..... smith W. goy. 

kradu / steal G. creachaira. 

kr*vi blood W. crau. (Lat. cruor). 

krag (Polish) circle — crwn, round. 

liek medicine Ir. leigheachd. 

lag grove W. llwyn (Rom. Xoyyog). 

mal little — mal, small, light. 

minu / pass — myned , to go, 

mPzu / milk Ir. blighim. 

more sea W. G. mor. 

mas flesh W. mes , a meal; E. mess. 

rad willing — rhad , free , gratuitous. 

pani (lUyr.) . trunk of a tree — bon; Ir. bun. 

rouno fleece W. rhawn; Ir. ron , hair of animals 

salo fat Ir. saill. 

slob weak , infirm W. clov. 

slava glory Ir. cliu (Gr. %Xiog), 

slug servant — sgolog (Ger. schalk). 

slied fooisteep — sliocyt (E. slot). 

snicg snow — sneacht. 

8oloma(Rus.) straw W. calav. 

son (Russ.) . sleep G. suain. 

such dry W. sych. 

srzde heart G. cridhe. 

srieda middle W. craidd. 

tuin hedge G. dun, fort. 

cherv worm — crumh. 

shirok broad — sir, long. 

shui leftf sinister W. aswy. 

Many of the above terms have undoubtedly only a colla- 
teral affinity, as they co-exist in Sanscrit and other langua- 
ges; but others are, as far as is at present known, peculiar 
to Celtic and Slavonic, and exhibit an absolute identity of 
form and meaning such as we should hardly expect, a priori, 
to find in languages so remote from each other. Among the 
former class may be noticed the root cas (cough), as a good 
example of the agreement as well as of the difference of the 
various members of the great Indo-European family of ton- 
gues. The Sanscrit kas, Gaelic cas, Lithuanian kosulys, a 
cough, kostUy I cough, and Slavonic kushelt, exhibit the gut- 
tural initial ; the German husten , Lowland Scotch host, Ar- 
menian huz, the aspirate; the Welsh and Armoric pa^, and 
Greek /3^|, the labial; and the Latin tussiSj the dental. The 
Kurdish ffoka bears a singular resemblance, not only to the 
upper German kauchcn and the English cough ^ but also to 
several Finnish dialects; Finnish proper, kohkd, k6khd\ Es- 
thonian k6hhd\ Hungarian k6he\ Lappish kossas. We may 
here remark, by the way, that this and a variety of similar 
instances would lead one to suspect that the Finnish and 
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commonly so-called Indo-European languages may be more 
nearly related to each other than the generality of philolo- 
gists seem willing to allow. Another word, appearing in 
both lists; Armenian tun, house, Slavonic iuin^ a hedge, is 
deserving of notice for its probable identity, not onlv with 
the Celtic dun, din, but also with the German zaun, a hedge; 
Anglo-Saxon tun, a hamlet; and lowland Scotch town, sl 
homestead. The radical idea is that of inclosure, as is proved 
by the primary verbs; Anglo-Saxon ti/nan (still extant in 
the Lancashire tyne^ to shut), and Irish dunaim, I shut, in- 
close, barricade. Another remarkable word is — Russian son, 
Gaelic suain, sleep. Though these words are undoubtedly 
cognate with the Sanscrit swapna, it is worthy of notice that 
they agree closely in form with the Pracrit suna, produced, 
agreeably to the genius of that dialect, by the elision of the 
medial consonants. The Greek and Welsh have duplicate 
forms: Gr. vjtvog, W. hep, from swapna] and Gr. evvrj, W. 
hun, from suna. A similar phsenomenon may be observed 
in the Pali and Pracrit i?«^2, Doric jrori, Armenian j!?a^; com- 
pared with Sanscr. prati, Ionic tcqoxl, ordinary Hellenic 
ngog. It is possible that a careful analysis of Pali and Pra- 
crit forms, for which there are unfortunately few facilities 
at present, might lead to the discovery of analogies between 
Sanscrit and the languages of Europe which have not hi- 
therto been suspected. 

The extensive affinities of worm, which is found in one 
form or other in nearly all languages of the class , have been 
repeatedly noticed by German philologists as examples of 
the interchange of the guttural initial (Sanscrit krimi, Lithu- 
anian krimis) with the palatal (Slavonic cherv) and the labial 
(Latin vermis, Engl, worm, Welsh pryv). They appear to 
nave overlooked our grub, which has a decidedly Celtic 
aspect, and, rather an unusual phsenomenon in English words, 
agrees more closely with the Gaelic form crumh than the 
Welsh pryv. This however does not prove it to be adopted 
from the Gaelic, since, though the Welsh prefers the labial 
form to the guttural, it has in many cases duplicate forms, 
e. g. crys and pres, haste. Cruv may therefore have existed 
in the Lloegrian British though not now found in Welsh. 

With respect to the second class of terms, namely those 
apparently peculiar to Slavonic and Celtic, the resemblance 
ot such terms as vran and hran, raven; kovatz sjidgof, smith; 
vladuika and gwledig, chief, illustrious; is too obvious to be 
here insisted on. It is difficult to say how far they may or 
may not ba borrowed, as we have scarcely any data for as- 
certaining the ancient juxtaposition or absolute separation 
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of the tribes. Tacitus informs us that the language of the 
iEstii* approximated to that of the Britons. If that were 
really the case, it might be conjectured that there is at least 
one relic of their speech in the Lithuanian mergay maiden 
(Welsh inerch)y a term which has not a little puzzled the 
native etymologists. Generally speaking, however, the 
Lithuanian and Lettish languages show fewer correspond- 
ences with Celtic than are found in the ecclesiastical dialect, 
or ancient Slavonic. This, there is reason to believe, was 
the language of the Pannonian provinces, where it is possible 
those who spoke it might have more or less intercourse with 
Celtic tribes. 

A remarkable word found in all the Slavonic dialects, but 
admitting of no etymological explanation within their limits, 
is bolvariy an idol or statue. Pott, in his ^Dissertation on 
the Lithuanian Language,' after giving the forms of it in 
the different dialects, adds — "Mihi etymon vocis ignotum.'' 
Grimm also points it out as a very peculiar word in the 
last edition of the ^Deutsche Mythologie' without attempt- 
ing to account for it. An etymology, appearing at least 
plausible, is furnished by the Armorican peulvan, of which 
Pelletier gives the following account in his ^Dictionnaire de 
la Langue Bretonne':^ — -^^Peulvan: a long stone, erected 
perpendicularly in the form of a pillar or post ; a rough un- 
wrought column. This word is current in Basse Cornouaille, 
towards Audierne, where several of those stones occur on 
the high roads and in waste places. It is a compound of 
peul — post or pillar — and man, figure, personage, appear- 
ance; signifying perhaps the appearance of a man standing 
upright; the form of the first plural {peulvanei) denoting 
beings that are animated, or reputed to be so. May not 
our ancestors have placed those stones as objects of some 
sort of worship or religious ceremony, and as a kind of idol?" 
The idea that those monuments were objects of religious re- 
verence in the Druidical times is generally adopted by the 
antiquaries of Britany, and it is stated that the peasantry 
have still some vague superstitions respecting them. We 
may here remark, that the Wallachian balavanu, evidently 
the same as the Slavonic word, simply means a large stone, 
thereby approximating more to the Celtic peulvan in material 
import. If we admit the identity of the terms, it would 
follow that the Slavonians have been the borrowers in this 



* The name of Aestii may have been given fo some of the neighbouring 
tribes, as well as to the Finnish race, which is represented by the modern 
Ests. 
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instance , the component parts of the word being significant 
in Celtic but not in Slavonian; nor, it is believed, in any 
other Indo-European language. This might lead to an in- 
teresting inquiry whether, and to what extent, the mythologies 
of the two races appear to be connected. The setting-up a 
pillar of stone or wood as a rude symbol of some deity ap- 
pears to have been a practice almost universal with pagan 
nations. 

The occurrence of Celtic words in the Albanian language 
may be easily accounted for, as wo know that Celtic tribes 
were intermixed with the Thracians as late as the time of 
Trajan. One of the most remarkable coincidences is the 
term for egg: Albanian ^al (pronounced i;/), Cymric rvy. Here 
again the Gaelic ubh iis more remote, though it accords very 
well with the Latin ovum and Greek ojov (iEolic cjFov). 
Groua, woman, may be referred either to the Gaelic gruag 
or Welsh gwraig. Dovre, hand, is more analogous to the 
Welsh or Gaelic dourn than to the Slavonic dlani. Most of 
the words common to Celtic and Albanian are however 
identical with those already pointed out in the Slavonic dia- 
lects, and may have been introduced from that quarter. 

We now come to the portion of the subject most imme- 
diately interesting to ourselves, — the inquiry how far the 
Celtic dialects appear to have influenced the current langua- 
ge of England. Though this at first sight appears a simple 
question, it is not without its difficulties; at least, there are 
many points on which we cannot arrive at absolute certainty. 
Our parent language, the Anglo-Saxon , is, as a whole, very 
distinct from Welsh, or any other Celtic dialect; still there 
is a certain affinity between them, and it is necessary to 
distinguish carefully between what has been derived from 
what is merely collateral. Again, where terms have been 
actually adopted, it is not always clear which was the bor- 
rowing party. When different races are in contact there is 
generally some interchange of vocables , and after a lapse of 
many centuries it is not in every case practicable to ascertain 
the original proprietorship. Moreover, Welsh and Armorican 
are partially -fto/w«wiz^^ languages, yet having many original 
roots closely cognate with the Latin; so that, in attempting 
to eliminate mere Latinized words, it is often difficult to 
know where to stop. Adelung, the author of * Mithridates , ' 
appears to have regarded the Germanic and Celtic languages 
as radically unconnected with each other ; and , in pursuance 
of this idea, gives a long list of terms ostensibly borrowed 
by the Celts from their neighbours. On this one of his 
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countrymen^ much his superior as a comparative philologist^ 
makes the following judicious remarks: — 

** Adelung's comparison of modern Celtic words with Latin 
and German is very far from satisfactorily establishing the 
point which among others he attempts to deduce from it, 
namely, that the Oymru are undoubted descendants of the 
Belgse, who are described by Csesar as much intermixed with 
Germans; and who consequently, on their emigration to 
Britain, brought with them many terms adopted from the 
Low German. Now many of the words alleged by him are 
not borrowed at all; and respecting others, it may be ques- 
tioned whether they were not, on the contrary, borrowed by 
the German from the Celts. To answer such nice questions 
properly requires a more profound and comprehensive in- 
vestigation than has hitherto fallen to the lot of this class 
of languages. In some words the determination is easy ; in 
others, perhaps, absolutely impossible. In future it will be 
necessary carefully to separate what is really extraneous 
from the Celtic tongues before they can be safely employed 
for ethnographical or philological purposes. Little attention 
has hitherto been paid to this matter, and consequently a 
helpless confusion has arisen with respect to these languages 
and their genealogical relation to other branches, which it 
will cost endless trouble to unravel*.'* 

It is not our present purpose to enter upon the comprehensive 
field here pointed out, though we may furnish a few hints 
and data towards its fuller exploration. The inquiry with 
which we are more immediately concerned is, whether the 
Germanic tribes, and more particularly the Anglo-Saxons, 
adopted words of Celtic origin, and to what extent? That 
some such process did take place is probable in itself and 
confirmed by the experience of many parallel cases. The 
Romans themselves adopted various Gallic words ; and our 
intercourse with the East has served to introduce a number 
of Persian, Indian and even Chinese terms into our own 
language. It is, moreover, evident from the account given 
by Csesar and others, that the Gauls, though inferior to the 
Greeks and Romans in civilization, were more advanced 
than the Germans; and we know that the colonial Britons, 
prior to the breaking up of the Romans Empire, had ac- 
quired all the useful and ornamental arts of the Romans. 
The invading Franks and Anglo-Saxons consequently found 
many implements, processes and artificial productions, of 



* Pott. (ap. Ersch and Gruber's Encyclopaedia); Art, Indogebmanischer 
Spbachstamm. 
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-which they previously knew little or nothing; and what is 
more likely than that they should partially adopt the names 
by which they were designated? We may also easily con- 
ceive that they would be occasionally struck by the apparent 
oddity of the words current among the conquered race, and 
employ them themselves in a familiar or ludicrous sense, 
in the same way that flash terras are frequently used by 
educated Englishmen. An instance of each description will 
help to illustrate our meaning, We know from Martial that 
bascauda was a British word in the time of Domitian; and 
there is not the smallest reason to doubt that the Welsh 
basgarvd and our own basket are perfectly identical with it 
in origin. Again, the verb to bother is seldom used by our- 
selves except in the comic or familiar style: but in the Irish, 
from which we originally adopted it, it is a perfectly serious 
word, and occurs repeatedly in the Scriptures in the sense 
of mente affligi or conturbari. The same observations might 
be extended to other classes of words; but to proceed to 
our immediate object of showing how far those influences 
have operated upon our current speech, we shall first pro- 
duce a select list of terms relating to the ordinary arts of 
life, such as agriculture, masonry, carpentry, cookery, needle- 
work, &c. &c., which appear to be of Celtic origin. A few 
French, Italian and Germanic terms will be given for the 
sake of illustration, as also some apparently of Latin origin, 
when there appears reason to believe that they were adopted 
from the Celtic inhabitants of the island, and not from the 
Latin or Anglo-Norman. 

Welsh. 

*ba8gawd basket. 

berfa barrow. 

1 . i button, Fr. bonton from bouter 

} to push. 

brag, malt^ vjhence ) brasium,Lat. barb. 

bragodlyn, spiced wort ) bragget. 

brin, skin of wheat bran. 

brat, clout ^ rug brat, a child's pinafore^ Yorksh. 

brodiaw, 10 dam, embroider . . . j ^'»^?^"' *''• ^''"'''^"'^ ^^ P""^' * 
' ' I point. 

brywes, bread dipt in dripping^ &c. brewis , Yorksh. 

bwyell, hatchet Ger. beil; E. bill. 

* The Celtic terms in the following lists are Welsh , except when other- 
wise specified. Ff represents the ordinary f. Single f is pronounced like v. 
Abbreviations: — W. Welsh; G. Gaelic; Br. Breton; Fr. French; Ital. 
Italian; Ger. German; Sc. Lowland Scotch ; Prov. Provincial. [For some 
additioiukto the original list, the Editor is indebted toH. Wedgwood, Esq.] 

11 
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Welsh. 

cab; caban, hut cabin. 

cae, enclosure y hedge qnay. Port, cazo Dkade. 

caman, road Ital. camino; Fr. chemin. 

( full of whtle flakes, 

cawg, cup coggie, Sc. 

cenbal , boat cobble. 

clwt , patch ; cly tiaw , to pairh . . clout. 

cnap, butlon ) , , 

cnwb , knob f 

craff, claps ^ brace cramp-iron; Fr. agraffe. 

crampoez, Br.(Corn. crampotban) crumpet. 

crochan , a pot crock , crockery. 

crog, a hook crook. 

cro^i^ to hang, suspend Fr. croclier, accrocber. 

crwt , a crust Fr. crouste. 

cwcb , boat • . . . cock-boat. 

cwysed {fvom cwys, ridge, furrow) gusset, gousset a pocket. 

cyllell, a knife Sc. gully. 

cyli cylyn kill, Prov.; kiln, Eng. 

chwiogen , cake, man r?ie I .... whig ^Yotlish.y a sweetened c 

dantaetb , choice morsel dainty. 

darn, a patch darn. 

deintur , frame for stretching cloth tenter. 

dvefy bundle 'j dref&y 2^ sheaves . threave. 

ffasg , a bundle fadge , Yorksb. 

fflaim, cattle-lancet Ream. Du. vlieme. 

Masged, large wicker vessel . . . flasket, Yorksb., a pail. 

fFlaw , shiver, splinter flaw. 

ffris, nap of cloth frieze. 

fFynel, air-hole, chimney funnel. 

gaflacb , fork gavelock , iron crow. 

gardas (gar, shank, tas, tie) . . garter, jarretiere. 

gefyn, fetter gyve. 

greidcll , iron baking-plate .... griddle. 

grual gruel. 

gwain, a carriage wain. 

gwall, rampart wall. 

gwald , hem , border welt. 

gwdyn, a 7vilh woodie, Sc. 

gwialcn , a rod gaule , Fr. 

gwiced, little door wicket. 

gwlanen (from gwlan , woo/) . . . flannel; Heref. flannen. 

gwlyb, liquor flip. 

gwn, robe > . . gown. 
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Welsh, 
gwyfr wire. 

S.'^jnteW, basket \^'f^^' ~"'" "^ ""^""'y' 

^^^ J ^ f Lancashire. 

^i , , , ( ffoit, a mill-course I also a river 

gwyth , channel^ water-course • • ) • pu i • 

lieislan, lieisyllt, instrument ^^ { i, ^ y, u ] ui 

dress flax ) ' 

bem, a border ' hem. 

\ioh y measure of capacity hoop, qr.ofapeck^ N. Yorksh. 

hws, a covering] hwsan, a hood . housing, nonper to sweep. 

hwff, a hood howve, O. Eng. 

kadak, Br. (G. adhag) shock of I ^^^^^^^ y^^^^^ 

corn ) ' 

Hath, rod lath. 

Ilogell, drawer^ partition .... locker. 

llwyar, a spoon lofifel, Germ. 

llyinry , jelly made with oatineal . flummery. 

I» masg, stitch in netting mesh. 

mn^ , stitch in knitting maille, Fr. 

matog mattock. 

mop, mopa, 7»tti//rm, &c mop. 

mwrthwyl, hammer martello, Ital. 

paeol, a pail or pot pail. 

pan, cup, howl pan. 

pjirc , fields inclosure park. 

parsel, ^Aoo/m^-^t/// bersaglio , Ttal. 

peg, peged, a m£?a5i/re peck. 

peled, little ball, bullet pellet. 

picyn , a small hooped vessel . . . piggin. 

piser, «yw^ (Bret, picher) . ... pitcher,pitsenDu. to draw water. 

potes, a cooked mess pottage. 

, • XT. » J T ) hloomery , melli?w furnace, foun- 

plymwnaeth , lead-work > , ^J ^ ' " 

posned, saucepan posnet, Yorksh. 

rhail, a fence ^ mound rail. 

rhasg , a slice rasher. 

rhasgliaw, to slice off, rasp . . . racier, Fr. 

rhic, rhig, no/c^, ^rooy^ ridge. 

rhigol, trench^ drain rigole, Fr. 

rhill, a row drill. 

rhim , raised edge or border .... rim. 

rhawch , rough garment rug. 

iBwAaneiW^ to join, cement, . . . solder. 

saim , grease seam , lard , Pro v. 

sochy sink, drain . . sough. 

11* 
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Welsh. 

sopen, lumpt bunch sop, Prov. lump of hay. 

swiiiiBr, a beam summer- tree. 

ajth , stiffening ^ glue , &c size. 

tacl, instrument^ tool tackle. 

taradr , an auger tarrifere , Fr. 

tasel, fringe y tuft tassel. 

teddu , to spread ted , to spread hay. 

tincerdd, literally, tail- trade, low- I .. i . r Q 'A 

, />.■ f L1I1K6T • CI. OC» CaiFQ. 

est craft ♦ ' 

tortb, loaf\ Br. tartez, cake , . . tart; Fr. tourte. 

tres , chain or strap for drawing . trace. 

trul, a borer. . ) j -n t. i x„« n 

^ ,.' , , } drill: Ital. trivella. 

truliaw , to bore } ' 

ystwc , shock of corn stook , N. Eng. 

Some thousands of familiar terms, to all appearance Celtic, 
might be collected from the various Romance and Germanic 

languages, especially from the provincial dialects. The fol- 
lowing list, selected from a much larger one, may serve as 
a specimen : — 

SLUterth y forenoon oandurtb, i j ,. 

dT» i», T ii ? XjancasDire. 

erv, Br., a/ternoon yeandurtn, ) 

asbri, tricky mischief spree? 

baldorddus, prating balderdash. 

has , low, shallow has, Fr. ; base ? 

bamein, Br., to bewitch , cheat . . bam, imposition. 

blew, hair of animals flew, 0. Eng.; fur. 

Mod, B,., ,«, «.. I «^J^-; S'r'"*- "^'' 

bourd, Br y trick y jest bourd, Sc. 

braoued, Br.; po^/o ror/rt bro do, Ital.; broth. 

br cud, Br., gro«^, pom/ prod, Prov. 

burel, Br., coarse cloth borel, 0. Eng. 

bwg, hobgoblin bug, bugbear. 

bwgwl, ditto hogle, Sc. 

bygyhi, to threaten bully. 

byrdcw, short and thick^ squabby . purdy , Durham, 

carawl {properly love- song) , . . carol, 

cebyr, rafter (Bret, kebr, a couple) chevron. 

cecys, hemlock kex. 

cefn (Br. kein), back chine. 

ceitlen, smock- frock ....... kittel, Ger. 

cic, foot\ ciciaw, strike with the) , . , 

foot ) 

cil, recess gill , N. Eng., a ravine. 
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Welsh. 



cluder , heap^ pile ) , ^, v i i 

, J . . ,u u } • • cliither, lorksli. 

elude iriaw, gainer %n a heap ) ' 

cnipws, a fillip nawp, Yorksli. 

CHOC , a rap knock. 

cnbl , round summit hillock .... knoll. 

cnxA ^ zxm\\ passing bell knell; knoll, Yorksh. 

cob, a thump cob, cobbing. 

coblyn, a sprite goblin; cf. Ger. kobold. 

cocru , to indulge cocker. 

Q>o^^ truncheon \ cogel^ short staff' . cndgel. 

crim, crimp^ ridqe , . . . ) 

. . -T . . . , } . • . crimp. 

Q>vvai^\2i,Wytoratseinrtdges ) ^ 

oris, scale^ crust] crisb, crisp caot- ) 

ing\ crisblu, crumbling f ^* 

crwth, fiddle • ) j j 

i.u ic^^i^ \ crowd, crowder. 

crythyfTy fiddler) ' 

crwcan, to bend: crwewd, sguat- \ , 

.. ' J 1 i crouch. 
tmg] cwrc, cwrcwd, td , . . .) 

cwrian, to squat cower. 

cwta, short cutty, Sc. 

cwtws, a lot. . cut {draw cuts). 

cwll, separation ; cyllu, separate . cull. 

chwant, desire want. 

chwap, smart stroke wbap. 

chwedleua, to prate, gossip . . . twaddle, 

dwn, dusky (Gael, don, brown) . dun. 

elv, Bret., white poplar alb , Ger. 

esmwytb, even, soft smooth. 

fagl , blaze, flame fackel , Ger. torch. 

filawg (properly starting^ skittish)^ ) «,, 

a young mare ) ^' 

foriwr , explorer^ scout foriere , Ital. 

fug, deception fudge. 

fwg, dry grass fog; Yorksh. eddish] Sc. moss. 

f wrw , fwrwr , (/own fur. Joder. 

fwtog, scut^ short tail fud; Pro v. Ger. and Sc. 

gd, fermentation gyle-fat, Yorksh. ; wort-tub. 

glwth, voracious glouton, Fr.; glutton. 

glyn , valley glen. 

grawn , roe of fishes rawn , N. Eng. 

grymialu, to murmur grumble. 

gwammalu, to waver wamble, wabble. 

gwastel, Bret., cake wastel; 0. Fr. gastel. 

gwariaw , to spend ware , Yorksh. 
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Welsh. 

^vidLS, youth servant ) vassus, vassallus, Lat. b 

gwasawl, serving ( vassal. 

g weddu, to yoAre, wm7e, marry . . wed. 

gwica, to carry about for sale ) i, v i, v 

gwicawr, /?e«/ar ) ' 

gwiebyn , a />o/c-c«^ fitch, fitchet. 

gwyal , mark goal. 

gwycbr, valiant wacker, Ger. 

gwylaw , to weep wail. 

liebog, accipiter bawk. 

bccian , to halt, limp bitch. 

herlawd, « yow/A barlot, 0. Eng.5 sl manser 

berlodes , a hoyden barlot , merelrix. 

liocbi, to expectorate bawk. 

boeden, a flirt boyden. 

bwcb , a swine bog. 

llacbiaw, to cudgel lick. 

Haw, hand] llawf, palm lofi, Isl.; loof, Sc. 

llawd , youth lad. 

llodes , a girl lass. 

llitbraw , /o ^/fV/e, 5/ip slidder, Prov. 

llug par««/; in comp. e.g.-. | i„kewarm. 

Ilugdwym, tepid ) 

llumon, chimney lum, Sc. 

loumber, Br. ditto loover, Prov. Fouvre. 

madredd, /7t/5 matter. 

moWi, a whether | moulton, O. Fr. ; montone. 1 

' f ram ; mutton. 

rawygl, tepid^ sultry muggy. 

nugiaw , to shake nudge. 

osi, to attempt, venture oss, Lancasb. 

pan , down^ four^ nap pane , 0. Eng. 

paneg, penygen, ^wfraiV* .... paunch. 

piciaw, to throw pitch. 

pigwn, turret^ alarm-lower, &c. . . beacon. 

pine, smart, gay pink, to adorn, &c. 

posiaw, to interrogate, embarrass . pose, puzzle, 

priawd, possessed, owned, spouse . j , . , 
priodas, marriage*^ priodi,/o marry ] 

^wea., hobgoblin puck. 

pwmp, roMwd mrt55; dim. pwmpl, ) , . , 

knob^ &c ) P'^ ^* 

i^wiian , to thrust, butt put, pote,Prov. ; to poke, 

rbawd , a drove, heap rout , O. Eng., a crowd. 

ruth, Corn., ditto routh, Sc, abundance. 
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Welsh. 

rhwyb , to tear^ snatch rive. 

rliwyg, diilo .... * rug, Sc. to tear. 

skor, Br.,/)rop, stay shore. 

skourjez (f'r. skourr, branch, &c.) scourge. 

sil , Br., 5/ramer sile,Yorksh. 

souba, Br., to dip sop, soup. 

soegi, to sleep soak. 

stanka, Br., to dam up, obstruct . stanch. 

tdX , lofty ^ of high stature tall. 

tariaw, to loiter , stay ....... tarry. 

tasg, a joby piece-work task. 

tociaw, to cut short dock. 

topyn. a crest toppin, Yorksh. 

iosia.w , to jerk, throw toss. 

tripiaw , to stumble trip ; cf. Fr. trebucher. 

troddi , move forward^ progress . trudge. 

trwyn, a snout trogne, Fr. 

wyna, oena, to bear lambs . . . . yean. 

The above examples, which are not a twentieth part of 
what might be alleged, will, it is presumed, show how ne- 
cessary it is for the etymologist to take the Celtic element 
into consideration in the investigation of the languages of 
Western Europe. It is believed that most of the above 
terms are genuine Celtia, though it is possible that in a few 
cases the counterparts given may not oe derived from them, 
but only collateral. It may, however, be observed, that 
the finding an isolated term in an Anglo-Saxon or German 
vocabulary by no means proves it to be vernacular to that 
language. Many words occur in * Lye's Dictionary,' for 
instance , derived from the glossaries of the eleventh century, 
which are notoriously not genuine Anglo-Saxon, and cannot 
be traced to any known roots in the Germanic tongues. For 
instance, we find combj a valley, which is not Saxon nor 
ever was, being evidently the Welsh cwm. It is obvious 
that many other terms may be in the same predicament; 
even the presence of a word in a number of ancient dialects 
does not prove it to belong to that class of languages. It 
will be sufficient for the present to adduce a single example. 

The word leather^ in one form or other, occurs in all 
the Celtic and most of the Teutonic dialects; the question, 
therefore, is to determine in which it is most likely to be 
vernacular. It is to be observed in the first place , that the 
manufacture of leather was undoubtedly more extensively 
practised by the Gauls than by the Germanic tribes, as de- 
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scribed by Tacitus. Secondly, the word is of ancient cur-^ 
rency among the Celts, as is shown by its appearing in a 
the dialects, and in the earliest known compositions; for e 
ample, in the poems of Taliesin, believed to be of the sixt^ 
century. Moreover, there is a strong evidence that it nev& :»' 
was a vernacular Anglo-Saxon term. It scarcely ever ap- 
pears as a distinct word, its occurrence being nearly cod- 
tined to a few compound names of manufactured articles, 
for which iElfric's glossary is almost the sole authority. 
Finally, it is important to observe that it is significant m 
Celtic, being derived from W. lled^ G. leathan, broad, flat; 
while in the Germanic dialects it has no known etymology. 
Should all these considerations lead us to conclude that the 
Germans borrowed the word from the Celts ^ it is obvious 
to infer that the same process might take place with respect 
to many other terms of similar import. 

The various speculations connected with general philology 
deducible from the subject which we have been considering, 
would lead us into too wide a field at present. Some of them 
may perhaps afford matter for a subsequent paper; it will 
be sufficient on this occasion to advert briefly to a single 
class of words, which appears to present some interesting 
phenomena. 

Words with initial gw in Welsh or Breton generally cor- 
respond with the Sanscrit and German initial rv, Latin v, 
Italian gUy French g, and Gaelic /: e. gr. W. gweu, to 
weave; Sansc. we\ Bret, grvasta, to ravage; Lat. vasiare] 
Ital. guasiare'^ O. Fr. gasler] Eng. waste ] Gael, fasaich. Some 
words of this class deserve to be more particularly adverted 
to. It is well known that a number of vocables in the Teu- 
tonic dialects begin with quy or some equivalent combina- 
tion; and it is remarkable that a great proportion of them 
correspond to Cymric terms with initial gw or cw. The 
Moeso-Gothic , the oldest Germanic language, exhibits in its 
present state eleven leading words of this class, eight of 
which may be referred with great probability to Cymric or 
Armorican counterparts, 
qvainon (or in Gabelentz*s ortho-^. 

graphy, qainon, to whine \ Du. \ W. cwyno. 

kwynen) ) 

qairnus , quern or hand-mill ; in \ gwyraw , lo revolve, (cf. North 

Holstein, quarr ( Frisic, querdcl,awt'«/toTocA.) 

qairrus , /?/ac/6f, mild\ Swed.(^t;«r. gwar, id, 
qal (u. v. subjugation)] A. S.] 

cwaele, destruction^ &c.; cwel- > gwalla, to injure, destroy. 

Ian , to quell, kill j 
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({em, a woman gw en (properly a fair one), female, 

qitliaii(0. Germ, qnedan, to say) gwedyd. 

qiVs, alive (vivus) gwio , Br., vivacious. 

qistjan, to destroy gwasta , Br., id. 

The three remaining terms qiman, to come, qilhus^ the 
womb, and qramms, wet (Dan. klam, Eng. clammy), may 
possibly be connected with W. camu, to step; ceudarvd^ the 
womb or inside; and gwlyhy moisture, Bret, gleh*^ but they 
do not manifest the strict parallelism of form which appears 
in the other words. 

The following coincidences with Anglo-Saxon and the Low 
German dialects may also be noticed: — 

cwacian, to quake ^ A. S gwegiaw, to toiler, 

cwartern (custodies domus), prison gwared , to guard 

cwanian , to pine, languish .... gwan , weak^ feeble. 

quad, Low Germ., had gwaeth, worse. 

qoaddem , to prate chwedleua , id. 

quarke, the throat gwar, /Ae neck, 

quinka, to flutter, start g wink a, Br., to wince. 

quide,to comp/(im(A. S. cwythan) gwyth, wrath, indignation. 

quasse, Prov. Dan., to squeeze . gwasga, id. 

quakka , to croak, quack gwacha , Br., to croak, 

cuthe, A. S., known gwydd, knowledge, 

QVi2Ani(O.FT.coint),smart,spruce,\ • . /r» i .\ . ^ • 

fiL XT V 1 1- 1- 1. . \ ffwamt (Br. koant), neat, trim, 

&c. ; N.Yorksh., whent, 5/rangre ' o \ y> j 

p ( gwib, sudden course i chwinyn, 

quip, sarcasm, &c. \^ .' , ^ ' * ^^ ' 

^ ^ ' \ quick turn. 

([Vdhhle, verbal evasion, &c. . . . gvf ih\, a turn, quirk. 

quer. Germ, athwart SYV^^ oblique, awry. 

( gwerbel, Bret., a tumour -, cf. 
quarl, Low Germ., /n/5/Mfe, Wi>fcr< warble, a swelling in cattle 

I caused by insects. 

quSll,Swed., evening gwyll, darkness, 

qneelder, Du., low ground outside ) gwaelawd, low ground, a bottom] 
the dikes ) gwaelder , lowness. 

The above and similar words may furnish a useful clue 
for tracing the origin of many French and Italian words 
commencing with g and gu. For example, the comparison 
of galopper and gualoppare, shows that u or w was an ori- 
ginal portion of the word; and this directs us to W. gwil- 
hobaifiy literally to make quick jumps, an excellent analysis 
of the meaning of the term, 'fhe Scottish wallop is the same 
word with the loss of the guttural. 
Many more coincidences might be produced, particularly 
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from the Romance and provincial German dialects ; but tbe 
above are sufficient to establish the analogy. Commoaij 
the above initials correspond to a simple tv in Sanscrit : for 
instance, wad, to speak, is the root agreeing with the W. 
gwedijdj and O. Germ. quedan\ but sometimes a different 
characteristic appears: e. gr, jiva is the Sanscrit representa- 
tive of Goth, qivs] hansa (goose) of Bret, gwaz and harit 
(green) of W. gwerdd. It may, therefore, be suspected that 
those and similar words have emanated from primitive forms 
resembling the Celtic, and that the prototype of hariiy for 
example, was more like W. grverdd than the Latin viridis. 
Something analogous appears to have existed in some of the 
older German dialects; at least Paulus Diaconus assures us 
that Woden was called Gwoden by the Langobardi. The 
resemblance of the Langobardic form to the Gwydion of 
Welsh mythology is not unworthy of notice. O'Brien's ety- 
mology of Dia Ceadaoine, the Irish name of Wednesday, 
q. d. the day of Gwodan, is specious enough, but will not 
bear examination. It is merely cead, or ceud aoine, the 
former faU\ Friday, simply called aoine, the fast, being re- 
garded as the more considerable one. 

The initial chrv in Welsh words is in some cases a mere 
mutation of grVy but in general it corresponds to the Sanscrit 
and German srv, swasri, sister, W. chwaer\ srvadUy sweet, 
W. chrveg; srvid, to sweat, W. chwysu. The W. chwech, six, 
in conjunction with the remarkable Pushtoo spash, would 
imply that the Sanscrit shash was originally swash > or some- 
thing like it. The Gaelic generally preserves the sibilant 
and drops the labial; e. gr. sior, tister, sani, desire (W. 
chwani), which again would suggest a suspicion that a si- 
milar process may have taken place with the Sanscrit s'ans, 
dcsiderare. A root swans, supposing it to have ever existed, 
would exactly harmonize with W. chwant, desire, chwennych 
to wish, according to the usual law of permutation. The 
Germanic dialects, it is well known, agree most faith^iHy 
with the Sanscrit in this combination. The Slavonic ones, 
including Lithuanian and Lettish, stand in the next degree 
of proximity, but occasionally manifest a disposition to drop 
the labial. The other cognate languages either substitute a 
guttural or an aspirate, harden the w into p, vocalize it, 
or drop it altogether, as will be rendered manifest by tracing 
the Sanscrit swid, to sweat, and swid, white, through their 
various affiliations. Pictet refers the Gaelic speur, sky, fir- 
mament, to Sanscrit swar\ if it really is of that origin, and 
not, as there is room to suspect, a mere disfigurement of 
sphwra , it is a remarkable instance of the hard or 'Median 
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form in a western dialect. Piutharj G., sister, in which the 
sibilant appears to be dropt, seems to give some countenance 
to its genuineness. Compare W. yspyddyn , the white thorn ; 
Armenian spid, white; Pers. sipid, &c. &c. 

There are some remarkable coincidences between Welsh 
and Armor ican words commencing with gWy and Sanscrit 
roots with initial s'w {palatal s), which it would exceed our 
present limits to discuss more particularly. 

In concluding, for the present, the Celtic portion of our 
subject, a few miscellaneous observations will be offered on 
such points as appear most interesting to the general philo- 
logist. As a preliminary to this, it may be advisable to 
make a few further remarks on the genuineness of the Celtic 
terms, placed 'in comparison with those of other European 
languages, and the means by which that genuineness may 
be tested. There are cases in which it is difficult to arrive 
at any absolute certainty: — for example, the resemblance 
of the Welsh celu (to conceal) with the Latin celo would 
create a suspicion that the former was borrowed from the 
latter; while on the other hand, the way in which it branches 
out into derivatives and compounds is strongly in favour of 
its originality. The safest principle in this investigation is, 
to regard that language as having the best ctaim to origin- 
ality which furnishes the most satisfactory explanation of 
the original roots, or component elements of words. Most 
persons, for example, would be apt to suppose that the fa- 
miliar term funnel was undoubtedly a vernacular English 
word, and to repudiate all idea of a Celtic origin for it. 
Nevertheless it will be found, on examination, to have 
neither etymology nor intrinsic meaning in Teutonic; while 
the Welsh ffynel (air-hole) is demonstrably derived from 
fffvn, breath, referred with great probability by Pictet to 
SanBcrit pavana y and exactly equivalent to Latin spiraculum. 
Coble y a boat, admits of no satisfactory explanation from 
Anglo-Saxon or German sources; but the Welsh ceubal may 
be resolved into hallow shaft or trunk: thus showing both 
the antiquity and genuineness of the term. The word hride 
occurs indeed in all the Germanic dialects, Gothic included, 
but it is in all a perfectly isolated term, without intrinsic 
meaning. Some German philologists have indeed referred 
it to Sanscrit prl, amare; an etymology which violates the 
established laws of permutation of letters. In all known 
Teutonic cognates of this root, we regularly find f instead 
of/?: frion, to love; freyen, to woo; frcund, friend, &c. &c. 
It would have been more to the purpose to compare Greek 
TtQiafiav, to obtain by purchase; which is strictly cognate 
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with Welsh priarvd (proprius), possessed, owned, a spouse ^ 
the stem oi priodiy to marry; priodtis, marriage; and many 
words of allied import. The allusion is to the custom, al- 
most universal among semi-civilized nations, of purchasing 
a bride from her parents. The Germanic term has every 
appearance of having been borrowed; the Celtic words are 
undoubtedly original. Another remarkable instance occurs 
in the yford travail, labour, sorrow, &c.; French travail ] the 
origin of which is nowhere to be found, except in Welsh 
trafaely a compound of the prefix tra, exceeding, and maely 
work, labour; consequently not borrowed from the French 
or English. The word undoubtedly came to us through the 
medium of the Norman French: but we have another form 
of it deduced more directly from the original ; viz. turmoil, 
stir, bustle; and moreover the simple form moily to labour; 
a word common in our older writers. 

Another important criterion for determining the genuineness 
of words, is the observation of the forms peculiar to the 
various languages and dialects. It is well known, for ex- 
ample, that the spiritus asper in Greek does not in general 
correspond with h in Latin, but is a representative of a 
more ancient sibilant or digamma ; and the same aspirate in 
the Germanic tongues is a modification of a more primitive 
guttural, k or g. It has already been observed by Lhuyd 
and others, that where the Greek and Latin differ, the Welsh 
generally corresponds with the former and the Gaelic with 
the latter; and that the Teutonic tongues bear a greater 
analogy to the Gaelic than the Cymric , especially in the 
sibilants, as may be instanced in Greek aAg; Welsh halen 
(salt); Latin 5^:/; Gaelic salann] German salz. When there- 
fore we find words current in the Teutonic dialects in which 
this analogy is not observed, we may suspect them not to 
be original. The term hawk (Old German happuc) is found 
in one form or other in all the dialects ; but instead of fol- 
lowing, as it regularly ought to do, the analogy of Gaelic 
seabhog, it agrees with Welsh hehhogy and was therefore 
probably borrowed from a Cymric dialect. The Welsh 
hafyn, a haven or harbour, seems to be significant in 
the sense of a stilly calm place \ and if it be original, 
the German hafen is evidently not. In like manner the 
Gaelic seiceal (flax -comb) shows the Welsh heislarty heisyllt, 
to be genuine words, and our hackle or hatchel most pro- 
bably adopted ones. Hem and seam are radically the same 
word; but the latter is the only legitimate Germanic form. 
Pursuing the same analogy with respect to the gutturals, we 
may feel pretty confident that our corner is not of Teutonic 
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origin, but from the Welsh or Bret, cornel] the true Anglo- 
Saxon form being hyrn. Cyrniy cry or clamour; cyrmanj to 
ciy, though of ancient standing in Anglo-Saxon, are sus- 
picious from their agreement with the Celtic garniy and are 
probably not so genuine as the other form hryman. 

Words Adopted by the Celtic tribes from the Latin occa- 
sionally furnish interesting data respecting the ancient pro- 
nunciation of particular letters; for example, ysgeler^ wicked- 
ness, Latin scehiSy must have been adopted by the colonial 
Britons from the Romans, as it was never current among 
the Anglo-Saxons or Normans; and serves as an evidence 
at the present day that c before e had the hard sound, not 
the soft palatal or sibilant one now given to it by most 
modern Europeans. From the description given by Quinc- 
tilian and others of the harsh sound of the Latin /*, it is 
conjectured to have partaken in some degree of the nature 
of a sibilant. This idea receives some countenance from a 
singular phaenomenon in Irish; namely, that certain words 
obviously borrowed from the Latin do not commence with 
fy but with s, A few instances are, Irish sorrij oven, Welsh 
ffwm, Latin /t/rm/5; Irish suist, a flail, Welsh ffust, Latin 
fustis; Irish sriariy a bridle, Latin frcenum; Irish seinuier ^ a 
window, Latin fenestra. It is difficult to assign any cause 
for this discrepancy, except we suppose a marked distinction 
between the pronunciation of the Latin element and the or- 
dinary /, which is a very common constituent of Irish words. 
The insertion or omission of a nasal element, something 
analogous to the Sanscrit anuswara^ is very common in the 
Celtic dialects. The general tendency of the Gaelic, as 
compared with Welsh, is to drop the nasal sound ; for ex- 
ample, Welsh ca/wc, branch, Gaelic ^^w^; Welsh dani yiooih, 
Gaelic deud\ Welsh cant^ hundred, Gaelic cead\ with many 
others. The employment of this element in the Cymric dia- 
lects sometimes appears a little capricious: for instance we 
have//eipr, flaccid, English limber; lleiprog mursena, English 
lamprey; tampyr, a wax -light, English taper; and limp, 
smooth, soft, agreeing closely with English limp. An at- 
tention to this phenomenon will frequently enable us to detect 
analogies whicn otherwise would not be very obvious : for in- 
stance, the Anglo-Saxon si%, M. G. sinth semita, does not 
bear a very close resemblance to Welsh hynt) way, path, 
journey. But when we learn, by comparing the other Teu- 
tonic dialects, that the original form is sind, and remember 
that the Cymric ?i regularly answers to the Teutonic 5, we 
have less difficulty in admitting an original affinity between 
the two. It is even possible that semita may be the same 
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word, with the insertion of a vowel. The Gaelic sao€^, 
track, journey, agrees with the Anglo-Saxon in the omission 
of the nasal. 

Pott, treating of the remarkable propensity of the Pali 
and Pracrit dialects to reject a liquid following a mute, ob- 
serves that a similar phenomenon sometimes presents itself 
in other languages, instancing the Low German hosiy En- 
glish hoasiy as probably identical with High German sich 
brusien. The Welsh ffrosiy bragging, boasting, appears to 
give some countenance to this idea. Other instances of the 
same phenomenon occur in Anglo-Saxon sptiecan, English 
speak y compared with German sprechen; and Anglo-Saxon 
specca, English speck , speckle, compared with the Yorkshire 
spreckle and the South German spreckeln. The Welsh forms 
brychy variegated, yshrychu, to speckle, show that the r is 
original. By the same analogy, to pat may very well be 
from the Welsh pratiaWy to stroke or fondle; and io fumcj 
from Welsh ffromiy to chafe, be indignant. Many similar 
instances might be given from a great variety of languages. 

A number of interesting examples might be produced of 
the manner in which labials and gutturals are interchanged 
in the Celtic dialects, and in words which other languages 
appear to have adopted from them. Thus we have in Welsh 
ceni and bicrUj to wrangle, English bicker] Gaelic seasg, 
dry, Bret, hesky Welsh hysp] Welsh //«c, ys-laCy slack, Ger- 
man sclilaff\ Gaelic sgolty to split or cleave, German spalten\ 
with a multitude of others. The keeping this peculiarity 
in mind will render many etymologies very obvious which 
have hitherto been little known. Sometimes a dental appears 
as the substitute of the labial or guttural: as Gaelic caSy 
cough, Latin tussis] Gaelic ceat hairy four, Greek r^60aQsg. 
This permutation is however comparatively infrequent. 

It has been frequently observed by philologists, that new 
words appear to have been formed in various languages by 
prefixing a consonant to the simple root. Many curious il- 
lustrations of this process may oe derived from the Celtic 
dialects. If, for example, we take a number of simple words 
commencing with /, we shall find that the corresponding 
terms in other languages, and even in the same language, 
frequently prefix a guttural, palatal, or sibilant element. 
Thus Welsh llab^ stroke or blow, appears in the augmented 
forms clapy flap y slap\ Welsh llaCy laxus, slack *^ Welsh Hag, 
segnis, reraussus, lag, laggard y flag y slug, sluggard^ Welsh 
llavar y loquela, Danish klavrcy to prate, Sc. clavery Sp. pa- 
labray word, speech; Welsh //«w^r, area, also in the enlarged 
form clarvr y Gaelic clary blar , a flat surface, plain, English 



] 
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floor. A comparison of the different Welsh and English forms 
will show that the words rib, ridge , brim, brink, crimp, stripe, 
all include the same radical, modified according to the pro- 
cesses already pointed out; viz. by the interchange of labials 
and gutturals; the insertion of a nasal, or the prefixing of 
one or more consonants. 

One of these preformatives , if they are to be regarded 
as such, is deserving of more especial notice. Grimm, in 
his * Deutsche Grammatik,' observes that the initial s fre- 
quently appears to have originally been a distinct component 
element, probably a particle; and that the root of the Anglo- 
Saxon smael, English small , for example, appears to exist 
in the Slavonic mal, little. This sagacious conjecture is ex- 
cellently confirmed by the co- existence of the simple and 
the augmented forms in Welsh; mal, light, fickle, ys-mal, 
light, small; ys being a common prefix, apparently answer- 
ing to the Latin ex in its intensive signification. A know- 
ledge of this phenomenon enables us to establish a connexion 
between a multitude of words in all the Indo-European langua- 
ges, especially between the Celtic and Teutonic branches. 
The following list, which is capable of being greatly en- 
larged, may serve as a specimen: — 

Welsh. 

pawd, shank ys-bawd(6/rt^/e-&on^);spawd,Prov. 

brig, shoot ys-brig; sprig. 

hya^, variegated ys-biych; spreckled, Yorksh. 

pxm^cry ys-garmes , ro/?/7iW ; skirmish. 

ZKwdi^ covering ys-gawd,5^«(/ow; schatten.Germ. 

tm^skin ys-gin, /t/r-roft^; skin. 

^ogi, shake, jog ys-gogi; shog, Sc. 

crafu, scratch ys-grafii; scrape. 

ere ^ cry ys-gre; schrey, Germ. 

creek, cry ys-grech; shriek, screech. 

cub,6««rffe I ys-gub. «/<««/•. 6room;8ceaf,A.-S.; 

' ^ scopa, Lat. 

— — ys-gubor, cam] scheure, Germ. 

.end, molim jys-gudaw, move hastily; scud, 

^ ' scuttle. 

cwta , short ys-gwt , short- tail ; sent. 

llac, lax ys-lac; slack. 

llaif, cutting-off ys-leifiaw, slice\ sliver, Prov. 

llwch, stagnum ys-lwch, quagmire'^ slough. 

inal, light ys-mal; small. 

mwg^ smoke ys-mwcach,p?/^o/'5moAr^; smoke. 

nodeUf thread ys-noden , ^//erf; snood , Sc. 
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Welsh. 

par, spear ys-par; spear. 

paith , prospect ys-peithiaw , explore ; spy. 

pig, pom/ ys-pig; spike. 

— — ys-pigawd; spigot. 

pin, sharp point ^ pin ys-pin, thorn; spina, Lat. 

^inc, chaffinch P'yS' '^'°^' l>«"-«Pi«t' 

plyg, fold ys-plyg; splice. 

twc, cut ya-twCf shock of com] stookjProv. 

gwain, service ys-wain, esquire] swain. 

It will be seen from the following instances that the Gaelic 
frequently agrees with the Teutonic and other dialects in 
prefixing the sibilant, when the corresponding words in Welsh 
want it. 

Welsh. 

llai, mud G. laib, slaib; slab, slabby. 

Uifu, grind, polish sliob; schleifen, Germ. 

Uimp, soft sliom, smooth, slender ] slim., 

llyngcu , 5w;a//oi^ slvd^] schlucken^ Germ. 

m^r, marrow smior; smior, Isl., butter, &c. 

naddu, to cut snaidh; schneiden. Germ. 

nofio, to swin snamh; sna, Sanscr. 

nyf, snow sneachd; snieg, Slav. 

bar, rail, shaft sparr, beam] spar. 

colpo, Ital, blow sgeilp, stroke \ skelp, Yorksh. 

calidus, Lat sgald; scald. 

kel, Bret, warra/iow sgeul; spell? A.-S. 

Sometimes the Teutonic dialects, as well as the Latin, 
omit the initial s of the analogous Gaelic words : — 

Gaelic. 

slad, steal W. lladratta; latro, Lat. 

slat , rod Hath ; lath. 

snathad , needle nydell ; nadel , Germ. 

sniomh, spin nyddu; nere, Lat. 

sneedd , larva pedicidi nedd ; nit. 

spadal I plough-staff pattle, Sc. 

^ ' I short oar paddle. 

spairt, plaster parge. 

stang , pool tank. 

streup , altercation threap , Prov. 

Generally speaking, however, the Teutonic, especially the 
Belgic and Low German dialects, agree with the Gaelic 
more frequently than with the Welsh. 
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The following Anglo-Saxon M'ords with the sibilant initial 
may be referred; with more or less probjlbility, to the an- 
nexed simple forms in Celtic: — 

Anglo-Saxon. Welsh. 

scearfan , to cut in pieces ..... cerfio , to ctit, 

seen, bright^ clean^ sheen .... cain, bright, 

scop , stem^ trunk cyff. 

8cri5an , to wander crwy draw. 

%Qxoh, shrub craobh; Gael. /r<?£». 

Bcycels, mantle kougoul; Bret, cloak. 

^\^TL^ to strike llaciaw , /o ftr«/. 

B\\<b J smooth, mild Uaidd. 

B]iw, dyedy coloured 11 iw, colour. 

slog, slough llwch. 

msLB^e, smooth mwyth, esmwyth; Gael, maotb. 

spanran , to shut, fasten bar. 

spearca , spark gwraicb. 

straede , step troed, foot. 

straegan , #/ren^ tr&S, ya-traff, spreading. 

s^ec , brave, stout trech. 

swaec, savour cbweg, sweet. 

swaeS, footstep gwadn,*o/^. 

sweard, sward, turf gweryd. 

sweor, neck gwar. 

The following miscellaneous words are of similar cha- 
racter: — 

Welsh, 

glafoerio slaver. 

grill , sharp, creaking shrill. 

gwegiaw , to totter swag. 

gwichiaw , cry sharply squeak. 

pwccti, Jtobgoblin spuken, Germ., to be haunted. 

taxpare , Ital. to prune sterp , Bret., pruning -hook. 

ramper, Fr. to creep skrampa, Bret. 

grin, Eng skriiia, Bret. 

troule, O. F. trollop stroulen, Bret. 

Much light would be thrown on the science of compara- 
tive etymology, if we could positively ascertain in every 
case whether the simpler or the fuller form ought to be re- 
garded as the original. For example, have the Sanscrit sna, 
to bathe, Gaelic snamh, to swim, gained a prefix; or have 
tho Latin ha--re, Welsh nofio, lost a primitive initial? This 
inquiry is beset with numerous difficulties, and many spe- 
ciooB ar^ments might be alleged on both sides of the ques- 
tion. The Welsh prefix ys may be plausibly accounted for as 
a signifkant element, modifying in many instances the import of 

12 
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more simple roots, which therefore maybe reasonably presumed 
to have had a distinct previous existence. The comparison of 
a number of languages is also generally in favour of the 
simple fonii. The ostensible root maly denoting comminution^ 
diminution, r. /. ^., occurs in a multitude of tongues, Semitic 
included; while ys-mal and small are exceptional forms, and 
very probably compounds. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that certain combinations of letters admissible 
in one language are not tolerated in others. No Welsh word 
can commence with s followed by a consonant; nor can a 
liquid or a medial mute follow an initial s in Latin. If there- 
fore original words, differently constituted, existed at all, 
they must necessarily undergo some modification to adapt them 
to Koman or Cymric organs. Supposing the Latins to adopt 
the Sanscrit root smri, to remeinber, it is very likely that 
they would drop the sibilant, especially in a reduplicate form 
like 7nemor, It is true that the objectionable sound might be 
and actually was got rid of in a variety of ways : by inserting or 
prefixing a vowel ; by vocalizing the second consonant, especially 
if a labial; by substituting a tenuis for a medial ; or by dropping 
the second consonant instead of the first. Thus we find the G^ev- 
man schwesler y which comparatively few nations in the world 
could utter with facility, under the various modifications of 
sister, soror, sior , piulhar , chwaer, hovy and ArAo; and our 
own star, as aatriQ, sery and siiarah\ while the Sanscrit ^r^ 
may possibly have lost its initial. It has been remarked on 
a former occasion that the Welsh often overcomes the difficult 
articulation by prefixing a vowel, e. g, ysgeler, from Latin scelus\ 
but there are some remarkable instances of an elision of the 
second consonant which do not appear to be generally known. 

Welsh. 
Stan, 0. Germ., Lat. slare . . . safu. 

staff saffwn, beam, shaft, 

staunen, Germ., io wonder . . . sanu. 

sterno, Lat., to spread sarnn. 

6XBQy(o^ iotove serch. 

stoppel, (jiexm ^ stuhhte sofl. 

stimulus ,« gfortf/ swmwl. 

stun synu , io be stunned or amazed. 

sturzen, Germ., io fall syrthiaw. 

sti5, A.'S., stiff syth. 

A little examination would probably bring to light many 
others, and help to establish analogies scarcely suspected. 
For instance, Gaelic s/7, to drop, distil, Welsh hidlUy may 
possibly be cognate with Latin stillo. Thus the Latin limuSy 
mud, appears to be related to our slime, and limus, askance, 
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to the Low German slim ; and as a Latin word cannot com- 
mence with sly it is very likely that the sibilant may have 
been rejected. Many similar phsenomena might be pointed 
out; some of which may pernaps become the subject of a 
separate paper. At present we shall conclude this division 
of our subject with observing, that an accurate knowledge 
of the permutations of sound in cognate languages is the 
very foundation of all rational etymology. Much has been 
undoubtedly accomplished in this department, but large fields 
still remain comparatively unnexplored. It is believed that 
the light which might be thrown on this subject by a care- 
ful study of the peculiarities of the Celtic languages, renders 
them eminently worthy of the attention of philologists. 

In proceeding to give some account of the dialects which 
immediately succeeded, and to a considerable extent supp- 
lanted the British Celtic, it is proposed to commence with 
those peculiar to our Northern provinces, not as being ne- 
cessarily first in order, but as those which upon the whole 
are the most susceptible of classification and illustration. 

As the invading Saxons consisted of several diff'erent tribes, 
it is reasonable to presume, from known analogies, that 
diversities of dialect already prevailed among them ; and this 
presumption is confirmed by incidental expressions of Bede 
and other early writers. The Mercians of the midland pro- 
vinces, the three divisions of East, Middle and North Ang- 
les, and the Northumbrians, extending from the Humber to 
the Forth, are distinctly stated to have been descendants of 
the Angli, who were a powerful tribe on the continent as 
early as the time of Tacitus. We know that those northern 
tribes had their popular and religious poetry, and, in pro- 
cess of time, vernacular translations from the Scriptures and 
other devotional works, entirely or chiefly in their own dia- 
lect. For example: the poems of Csedmon, a native of the 
north-east of Yorkshire, were not, we may presume, origi- 
nally in the ordinary West-Saxon dialect, in which we now 
have them, but in the form exhibited in the specimen, un- 
fortunately very brief, printed by Wanley from an ancient 
manuscript. An elaborate analysis of the peculiarities of 
this fragment, by Professor Halbertsma, will be found in 
the introduction to Dr. Bosworth's Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 
The Runic inscription on the Ruthwell Cross, illustrated by 
Mr. Kemble, and the verses said to have been pronounced 
by Bede on his death-bed, as given in the St. Gallon ma- 
nuscript of Cuthberfs letter, relating his last moments, pre- 
sent the same peculiarities of form and orthography, but 
they are too scanty to afford us anything approaching to 

12* 
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a view of the dialect as a whole. Some monuments have 
however survived the general wreck of the Morthumbrian 
and Anglian literature, of considerable value in a philolo- 
gical point of view. The first in time and importance, but 
which has not hitherto met with the attention that it de- 
serves, is the Cotton MS. in the British Museum , Vespasian 
A. 1., a Latin Psalter of the seventh century, with an Inter- 
lineary Anglo-Saxon gloss, apparently of the ninth century, 
or possibly still earlier. A short comparison of this gloss 
with the Psalter published by Spelman, or any other of the 
ordinary West-Saxon texts, will show that it differs from 
them considerably in orthography, in grammatical forms, and, 
not unfrequently, in its vocabulary also. In short, it is not 
West-Saxon, but belonging to the Anglian class of dialects; 
and its general correspondence with other known monu- 
ments, to be noticed hereafter, renders it highly probable 
that it emanated either from Northumbria or some adjoining 
locality. A regular specification of all its peculiarities would 
occupy too much space, and would require a fuller examin- 
ation of the MS. than it has hitherto received. Occasion- 
ally too the MS. fluctuates between common West-Saxon and 
Anglian forms; but the latter have such a preponderance as 
to give a decided character to the text. Among orthogra- 
phical peculiarities, the most prominent is the regular sub- 
stitution, of oe for the broad e of the West-Saxon, corres- 
ponding to no in Old High-German and the accented d, and 
occasionally ae in Icelandic: e. gr. 

hoeuy prayer; West-Saxon, bcfn. 



boec, books; 


n 


bdc. 


coelan, to cool; 


»> 


c^lan. 


doeman, to judge; 


»> 


d^man. 


foedan, to feed: 


v 


fedan. 


speed, fortune; 


n 


sp^d. 


sweet, sweet; 


» 


sw^t. 


woenan, io think; 


»1 


w^-nan. 



The analogy of the cognate dialects shows that the Anglian 
is the more original form. 

Other variations in vowels and diphthongs, though pretty 
frequent, are not so constant as the above. There is a ge- 
neral tendency to substitute simple sounds for complex ones: 
e. gr. a for the West-Saxon ea : all, omnis, W.-S. eail: e for 
(v: deQy day, W.-S. dceg^ fei^ vessel, W.-S. feet: also for eo: 
lehl, light, W.-S. leoht: occasionally o for u: ihorh, through, 
W.-S. (hurh. A thorough examination of the MS. might 

f)erhaps enable us to discover and classify other pecu- 
iar forms. 
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The grammatical lyflexions also present noticeable varia- 
tions from the ordinary type. The plural of feminine nouns 
in the sixth form of Rask commonly ends in e: theode, po- 
puli, W.-S. iheoda. Feminines in u preserve that vowel 
throughout the singular: e. ^r.gifu, gift; gen. dat. ace. ^//w, 
instead of* W.-S. gife. The same vowel occurs in many ad- 
jectives and participles feminine, where the ordinary dialect 
has more fi'equently e: as micelw, magna, W.-S. mycle. In 
the personal pronouns , the accusatives mec, ihec, tisic, eowic, 
answering to the German mich, dtch, euc^, are of regular 
occurrence. In the demonstrative pronoun or article, the 
nom. fem. is generally sie instead of seo^ and in the oblique 
cases e takes place of ce: e. gr. gen. thes, there, W.-S. (hces, 
tluere. The dative masc. and neut. yi both numbers is uni- 
formly thoeriy a form deserving of notice for its correspond- 
ence with the Moeso-Gothic fhaim. Passing over a number 
of other minute variations in nouns and pronouns, we may 
observe that the most marked characteristic of the dialect 
appears in the first person singular of the present indicative 
of regular verbs, which uniformly terminates in u or o, pre- 
senting a close analogy to the Old Saxon and Lithuanian, 
but long obsolete in the West-Saxon. Thus getreowuy I be- 
lieve; cleopiUj I call; sellu, I give; ondredUj I fear; siiiOj I 
sit; drincOy I drink; ageldu^ I pay or yield, where a later 
hand has added V. [vel] offrige\ getimbru, instruam; gloss a 
secunda manu, W laere'^ according to the ordinary dialect. 
The second person generally ends in s instead of sty both in 
the present and imperfect: neosas, thou visitest; acerres, thou 
turnest away; gesettes, thou placest; lufedes, thou lovedst; 
gewonadeSy thou diminishedst; neasadcs, thou visitedst; smir- 
edeSy thou didst anoint; where it will be observed that edes 
or ades is substituted for the ordinary ending of the second 
person imperf. odest. The third pers. pi. imperf. also fre- 
quently ends in vn — fideduriy they became corrupt, W.-S. 
fulodotiy — another point of agreement with the Old-Saxon. 
The verb substantive has also several peculiarities, the most 
remarkable of which is the plural of the present indicative 
earun (sumus, estis, sunt), the original of the English are, 
but totally unknown in West- Saxon. Another important 
characteristic of the dialect is the frequent omission of the 
prefix ge in past participles: heredy praised, W.-S. geherod\ 
bledsady blessed, W.-S. gebletsod] soth, sought, W.-S. gesoht] 
thus approximating in some degree to the Norse tongues. 
The importance of this characteristic will appear when we 
come to classify the more recent dialects. 

The documents which we have next to consider belong to 
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a period when lapse of time and external causes appear to 
have aflfected in some degree the purily of the dialect; but, 
in recompense, we have the advantage of knowing pretty 
accurately to what locality and what age they are to be re- 
ferred. Wo here allude to the gloss ot the celebrated Dur- 
ham Gospels (Cotton MS. Nero, U. 4.), and that of the 
^Rituale Ecclesise Dunelmensis,' lately edited for the Sur- 
tees Society by Mr. Stevenson. A chronological note in 
the latter document fixes the date of a portion of the MS. 
in A. D. 970, and the identity of the dialect, and it is also 
believed of the hand- writing in both, conspire with all the 
external evidence which we posses, to induce us to refer 
the whole Anglo-Saxon portion to Durham or its vicinity, in 
the tenth century. These texts agree with that of the tsal- 
ter in the general cast of the orthography: e. gr. in substi- 
tuting a for the West-Saxon ea: ally omnis; arm, brachium: 
e for «?: fegeVy pulcher; and for eo: leht, lumen: oe for e: 
doema, judicare. On the other hand, there are various pe- 
culiarities sufficient to give a distinct character to the text; 
one of the most remarkable of which is the frequent sub- 
stitution of i for e both in simple syllables and diphthongs: 
ffile/* for ffelef, mwgi for mcegcy thiostrum for (heosirum, Mara for 
heara [W.-S. heora]y iwer for eorver. The differences in gram- 
matical forms may be attributed partly to the effect of time 
and partly to extraneous influences. In the first person of 
verbs, o is much more frequent than u: fehlOy pugno; betOy 
castigo; wtddrigOy glorior. The plural 8 is commonly soft- 
ened down to s: biddas, precamur; giwoedeSy induite; wyrcaSy 
facite. The final n is generally dropped in infinitives : gi- 
mersigay celebrare; cuoetMy dicere; mngeonffay intrare. The 
oblique cases and plurals of weak nouns (Rask's 1st class) 
drop the final n in all genders: heartay corda; earthe (dat.), 
terr^; nome (W.-S. noman), nominis; and not unfrequently 
an is converted into o or w: ego, oculi; witgo and wifgUy pro- 
phetse (gen. sing, and nom. plur.). The last two peculiarities 
approximate to the Icelandic, which also drops the final w, 
and as they do not occur in the older text of the Psalter, 
they mav possibly be the results of an intermixture with 
the Northmen. The writer has not met with purely Scan- 
dinavian words, either in the Gospels or the Ritual; but a 
friend, well acquainted with the former MS., informs him 
that bt/y SL town or village, and at, the prefix to the Norse 
infinitive, occur once or twice. It is proper to observe that two 
of the above supposed indications of a more recent age also 
occur on the Ruthwell Cross, namely the infinitive in a: 
halda for hyldan^ or healdjan\ and the termination of weak 
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noons in u for an: an galgu for on gealgan. If therefore this 
monument is to be referred to the ante-Danish period, which 
the history of the district would rather incline us to suppose, 
those peculiarities, and perhaps some others, must be con- 
sidered as belonging to this particular subdivision of the 
dialect. Possibly the Ruthwell and Durham texts may be 
Northumbrian, in the strict sense of the word, and the 
Psalter, Anglian or Mercian. 

The last considerable text of this class is the gloss to the 
Bodleian MS., commonly called the Rushworth Gospels, re- 
specting the locality of which we can form at least a prob- 
able presumption. The gloss was the work of two scribes, 
Owen and Farmenn, the latter of whom describes himself as 
priest at Harawuda or Harewood. The only Harewood spe- 
cified in the Domesday survey is the well-known place of 
that name in Wharf dale in Yorkshire; and the analogy of 
the dialect to that of the Durham texts enables us to lix the 
origin of it with tolerable certainty in a northern county, 
as likely York as any other. Wanley, who was a good 
judge of the age of MSS., refers the Saxon portion of it to 
the end of the ninth or the beginning of the tenth century. 
It appears indeed, from the grammatical forms, to be some- 
what older than the Durham Gospels, but in all material 
points the dialect is the same. A connected specimen, in 
which the discrepancies from the ordinary West-Saxon are 
specified, will show the nature of the text more satisfactorily 
than the enumeration of isolated words. It is observable 
that the earlier portion of the gloss , executed by Farmenn, 
approximates in several points to the ordinary dialect, where 
that of his coadjutor Owen agrees closely with the Durham 
texts. For example, in the Gospel of St. Matthew, the pre- 
sent indicative commonly ends in e and the infinitive in an\ 
sprecCy loquor; sprecan, loqui. Phenomena of this kind may 
be attributed to the political and literary preponderance of 
the West-Saxon branch in the ninth and tenth centuries. 

The result of the foregoing investigation is, that there 
exists a class of documents exhibiting a marked difference 
in orthography and grammatical forms from the ordinary 
West-Saxon tongue. Two of these, the Durham Gospels and 
the Ritual, may be referred with certainty to the heart of 
Northumbria; and another with great probability to the West 
Biding of Yorkshire, in a locality where, at this day, a 
river forms the boundary between the Northumbrian and 
North -Anglian dialects. The remaining one, the Cotton 
Psalter, cannot with certainty be proved to be of Northum- 
brian origin, geographically speaking ; but the general agree- 
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ment of its forms with those of the other monuments enables 
us to pronounce with tolerable confidence; that it belongs 
to that Anglian division of which the Northumbrian was a 
branch. It is moreover the oldest and purest considerable 
specimen of that class , and therefore occupies an important 
place amoiig the Teutonic dialects ^ to the general grammar 
and analogies of which it affords many valuable illustrations. 
It is hardly necessary to say that all the documents of which 
we have been treating are of the highest importance for the 
study and elucidation of our vernacular dialects ; and we may 
be allowed to express a hope that they will ere long be render- 
ed more * available to the public than they have hitherto been. 
Our Lord's dialogue with the woman of Samaria is given 
as a specimen of the Rush worth text, from which it will be 
seen to agree more generally with the Durham monuments 
than with the Psalter. A comparison of the corresponding 
passage from the Ilatton Gospels will show that the latter 
text, though upwards of two centuries later, preserves, with 
but slight deviations, the grammatical forms of the West- 
Saxon; thus proving that the leading peculiarities of the 
glosses are inherent in the dialect, and not the corruptions 
of a more recent period. 

John iv. 1 — 26. Want of access to the Rushworth and 
Hatton MSS. has made it necessary to trust to a transcript, 
occasionally , it is feared , of doubtful accuracy. The Hatton 
text is that of the ordinary Anglo-Saxon Gospels, with slight 
verbal and orthographical variations. The Kushworth gloss, 
like all others of tne same character, adheres servilely to 
the order and phraseology of the Latin , of which it frequently 
mistakes the true sense. Consequently it is totally subver- 
sive of the vernacular idiom, and is chiefly valuable for its 
grammatical forms. 

RUSHWORTH GOSPELS. HATTON GOSPELS. 

John , chap. iv. John , chap. iv. 

ThsBt forthon [the hsBlend] on- Tha se hselend wiste thaet tha 

gsett [thaette] ^iherdon tha aide Phariseigehyrdenthset hehsefde 

wearasthaBtte/Achsel[end]monige ema [ma] leorning-cnihta thonne 

thegnas wyrcetli and fulwath Johannes :theahse hselend iieful- 

thonne loh' [annes] : ihchi\iQ^V lode achysleorning-cnihtas: Tha 

swa he, the hser ne fulwade ah forlet he Judea land and for eft 

thegnas his: forleortJudeam (?or- on Galilea. hym gebyrede thaet 

* The writer may be allowed to state that the Psalter is now printing 
for the Surtejs Society, under the superintendence of the Rev. Joseph 
Stevenson. 
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• 

iho and foerde eher sona in Gall- he scolde faran thurh Samaria 
learn, waes gi dsefendlic wutudF land.wltelicebecomonSamarian 
[ice] hine thastte of [er] foerde cestre the ys gcnemned Sichar 
(AerAtba bur ig [Samaria], com for- neah tham tuiio the Jacob sealde 
thon in tha csestre Samar\ thio is Josepe hissune. tha;r wsqs Jaco- 
^cweden Sichar, neb ihaer byrig bes wylle. se hselend saetaBttbam 
tbsttte salde Jacob Josepes suno welle , tha he wsbs werige gan : 
his. WSB8 wutudr ther wailla Ja- and hyt wses mid-dayg. tha com 
cobes. The hael' forthon rvoerig thajr an wif of Samaria wolde 
W8BS of gongc, sitendewses, V sat, water feccan. Tha cwseth se hsB- 
swa ofer thaem wcdlla: tid wges lendto byre, gyf me drincan. bys 
swelee/Aiosexta.wif [com]of//ML'r leorning - cnihtcs ferdon tha to 
byrig to bladanne tbset wseter, thare ceastre woldon beom mete 
cwsetbhim/^^hser ;5^/ me e^rmca. beggen. Tha cwaeth thaet Sama- 
thegnaswutudP./b^rc/t/ninca?stre ritanisse wif to hym, hu mete 
thsBtte mete bohtun him. cwaeth f bydst tha ad me drinken thonne 
thon to him tbsst yfxithio Samari- thu ert Judeisc and ic em Sama- 
tanesca, bu thu Judesc mith thy ritanisc wyf ? ne brucath Judeas 
arlfA drincende from me ^?on;^5 tu and Samaritanisce metes sctga- 
tha the mith thy wifs [sie?] Sa- dere. Tha answerede se bajlend 
maritanesc ? ne for thon ^tbyrelic and cwsBtb to byre, gif thu wistes 
bitb Judea to Samaritaniscum. Godes gyfe and hwaet se ys he 
^tondswarade the bsBF and cwaeth cwaeth to the , sole me drinken, 
him , gif thu wistes bus \domumy witoldlice thu bede byne tha^t he 
Lat.] Godes and hwelc were se sealde the lyfeswspter. tha cwaeth 
the cwaeth the sel me drinca thu thaet wif to hym, leofue, thunafst 
wutudr. r woenismara, gif thu nan thing mid to hladene, and 
geonvades [giowades?] from him thes pett ys deep: hwailen bafst 
and [be] gisalde the waeter cwic thu lyfes waeterV cwest thu thaet 
welle. cwaeth to him thaet wif, driht thu mare sy thonne ure fader 
[en] ne m [in?] hwon tha hlado Jacob se the us thisne pyt sealde, 
haefest thu, and the pytt neb is: and he and bys beam and bys 
bwona,rhwer, forthon baefest thu nytanu of tham druncan? Tha 
waeter cwic welle? ah ne arthu andswerede se hael' and cwaeth 
marafederusum Jacobesetbe^a/- to byre, aelc thare therst eft the 
de us Ihiosne pytt, V tvcella, and he of thisse waetere drinketh ; witod- 
of him dranc and suno his and lice aelc thare the drincth of tham 
feothor fota, V neaeno [netenu], watere the ic hym sylle booth on 
his? ^ondsworade the haeV and him wy 11a forth faerendeswaeteres 
cwseth, eghwelc sethe drinceth of on ece lyf. tha cwaeth thaet wif 
waetre this [* thaet ic seld] [selo?] to him, hlaford sele me thaet me 
in ecnisse; sethe wutudr drinceth ne therste, ne ic ne thurfe her 
ofwaetre thaet ic seld him nethyrs- water fecchan. tha cwaeth sa [se] 
is in ecnisse. ah waeter thaet ic halend to byre , ga and clype 

* A blander for Ihyrsteth, 
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seldhim bith in thcem wsella wsetres thinne cheorl and cam hider. tha 

salles in life ecum. cwseth liim thsBt hym answerede thus thset wif and 

wif, drih^ sel me this wsetcr thset cwa&th , nabbe is naenne cheorl. 

ic ne thyrste, ne ic ne cymo hider tha cwseth se halend to hyre, wel 

tohladannc, Tto fyllaune. cwseth thu cwethe thset thu nsefst ceorl. 

him /A6 h' [selend], ceigwerethin- witodlice thu hafst fif cheorles, 

um and cym hither, ondsworade and se the thu nu hafst nis thin 

thait wif and cwseth him ne hafo ic ceorl : set tham thu segdest soth. 

wer. cwseth to hir the haeP wel thu Tha cwseth thset wif to hym, leof, 

cwede thsette ic ne ?utfo wer. fife thasme thincth thu ert witega. ure 

forthon weoras thu hwfdes and nu faderes hyo gebeden on thissene 

thonne hcefes ne is thin wer. this dune and ge secgeth thset on 

sothlice thu cwede. cwseth him Jerusalem syo stow the thset man 

thset wif drih' ic gisiom forthon on gebydde. Tha cwseth se hal- 

wfV^M«r/Athy[thu].f3edresure8on end to hyre; la wif, gelef me 

more thissum^tworthadun and gie thset seo tid cymth thonne ge 

cweolhas ihd^tiQ in hierus^ [alem] ne hiddeth tham fader ne on 

is Ihio stow ther ^tworthade ge gi- thisse dune ne on Jerusalem, ge 

dsefnath is. cwseth hire the hser la gebiddeth thset ge nyten. we 

wif ^ilef me forthon com ^^to tid gebiddeth thset we witon; for 

thonne ne on morumthissumne in tham the hale is of Judeum. ac 

hierusar to worthae/tm thone seo tid cymth and nu ys thonne 

f seder, gie worthigas thsette we sothe ge-bedmen biddeth thonne 

[gie] ne wulun. we wordigath father on gaste and on sothfsest- 

thsette we ww/Mw we; thsette fthon nysse. witodlice se fader secth 

hselo of Judeum. ah com ihio tid swilce the hyne gebiddeth. gast 

and nu is thone sothlice weorthi- ys God and tham the hine biddeth 

gas ge-worthadun thon fseder in gebyreth thset hyo gebidden on 

gaste and mith sothfsest^ [nisse]. gaste and on so thfsestnysse. Thset 

f^thon and the (dddev hidd soeceih wifcwseth to him, icwat thset Mes- 

ihuslico fthon geworthigas hine. sias cymth, thset ys ge-nemned 

ingasteandsothfsestnisseus^tdse- Cri^t, thonne he cymth he cyth 

fnath to worthanne. cwseth to him us ealle thing, se hselend cwseth 

thset wif, icwat thsette the^icorna to hyre, ic hyt em the with the 

com ***** ^tssegeth sprece. 
alle. cwseth hir the hsel' ic«m sethe 
ic spreco thee mith. 

Unfortunately there is a complete chasm of several cen- 
turies in the literary history and monuments of the Northum- 
brian dialects; no considerable specimen being extant exhi- 
biting their state in the eleventh, twelfth, or thirteenth 
centuries. 

In the fourteenth we find abundant remains, and such 
as entitle the Northumbrian to rank as a leading literary 
dialect. It may be questioned indeed whether the produc- 
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tions of the northern bards did not exceed those of their 
brethren in the south in number and merit, prior to the ap- 
pearance of Gower and Chaucer. Our present business how- 
ever is with their language, which, when compared with 
that of the Durham Gospels, will be found to have under- 
gone a considerable change. Of the Saxon declensions of 
nouns little remains except the genitive singular; the definite 
or emphatic form of the adjective has totally disappeared; 
the article {se^ sie, ptet) appears in the form (he in all gend- 
ers; the feminine pronoun of the third person {hie or hyo) 
becomes s?ie or scho ; the genitive plural heara or hiara (eoruniy 
earum) is superseded by the possessive their \ and the first 
person of the present indicative in o or w, the most remark- 
able characteristic of the ancient dialect, is attenuated to e. 
The plurals of verbs in a*, which in the Durham and Rush- 
worth texts appear along with the more ancient form in ih^ 
are generally retained, especially in the imperative mood; 
while the prefix ge^ which there was already a tendency to 
omit in Northumbrian Saxon as early as the days of Bede, 
is scarcely to be met with in the fourteenth century, except 
in the single participle ihaien (called or named). Many words 
are also found which do not occur in the earlier texts, or in 
the West-Saxon dialect. Some of these were in all proba- 
bility current among the Angles, but there are manv others 
which do not appear to have ever been Saxon , in the strict 
sense of the term. The history of the district would lead us 
a priori to attribute the introduction of them to the Northmen ; 
and we have both external and internal evidence that such 
a process actually took place. Giraldus Cambrensis and John 
of Wallingford assert in direct terms that there was a strong 
infusion of Danish in the population and the language of 
our northern provinces; and, if confirmation of their testi- 
mony were needed, it would be abundantly supplied by the 
names of landed proprietors preserved in the Domesday 
Survey, by the present topographical nomenclature of the 
district, and by a multitude of words, unequivocally of Norse 
origin. The change of the local name Streoneshalch to Hvitby 
or Whitby, consequent on the Danish occupation of the dis- 
trict, is well-ascertained, and it is believed that all the 
names of towns and villages in hy \n the north and east of 
England are of similar origin. Derby, for example, did not 
receive its present name till the ninth or tenth century, its 
original Saxon appellation being Northweorthig. 

A remarkable coeval monument, both of the state of the 
population and of the language, which there are good rea- 
sons for attributing to the age of Edward the Confessor, is 
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still extant in Aldburgh churchy Holderness, in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire ; it is an inscription commemorating the 
foundation of the edifice, or more probably of a preceding 
y one, in the following terms: 

Ulf het araian cyrice for hanum and for Gunthara saula'^'. 
Ulf bid erect the church for him and for the soul of Gunthar. 

Waving the consideration of those points which more imme- 
diately concern the historian and the antiquary, it w-ill be 
sufficient for us to observe that the name of the founder 
Ulf is unequivocally Norse, the Anglo-Saxon form being 
Wul/'] and that the form of the dative pronoun hanum is 
unknown in all Saxon dialects, being in fact identical with 
the Old-Norse hanum,** Swedish honom, A comparison of 
the Icelandic Landnama Bok or Roll of Proprietors with the 
Domesday Survey of Yorkshire would furnish many coinci- 
dences of names of general occurrence in the Scandinavian 
provinces, but not known as Anglo-Saxon or German. 

It appears that this admixture of the Northmen in the 
population of the Northumbrian provinces had not produced 
its full effect upon the language in the tenth century; as, 
with the exception of one or two isolated words, there is 
nothing that can be satisfactorily referred to tha;t class of 
dialects, either in the Durham texts or the Rushworth Gos- 

Eels. In the fourteenth century the traces of this influence 
ecome much stronger. The * Cursor Mundi ' and the North- 
umbrian metrical version of the Psalms abound with words 
totally unknown in the Saxon dialects, but of regular occur- 
rence in Icelandic, Danish and Swedish. One of the most 
remarkable of these is the Scandinavian prefix to infinitives, 
at thinks at do, instead of to think, to do; which, as Mr. Ste- 
venson justly observes,*** is an unequivocal criterion of a 
purely northern dialect, and an equally certain one of the 
Scanainavian influence whereby that dialect has been modi- 
fied. Its retention in the present local speech of Westmore- 
land! is a sufficient proof of its being truly vernacular. 
Another remarkable Scandinavianism is the particle sum in 

* Archaeologia, vol. vi. p. 40. There is fiome doubt whether the second 
name should be read Guuthar or Gunwar. Brooke, the author of the paper 
in the ' Archseologia, ' translates '*/b'* ha^um'** *'^pro Hano''' as if it were a 
proper name, contrary to all grammar. 

** As extant in Runic inscriptions. The present Icelandic form is honwii. 
*** Boucher's Glossary, v. at, 

t Vide Wheeler's Dialogues, first published in 1794. The first para- 
graph of the prefatory discourse furnishes the two following examples : — 
*'I lied lile ei dea," *' I had little to do;" ** A wark ets fit for uin but parsou 
et dea, " ** A work that's fit for none but a parson to do. " 
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the sense of as, Danish somi e. g. ^* swa sum we forgive oure 
detturS; '* so as we forgive our debtors. This form appears 
to be now obsolete ; but war for was, Dan. var; war, worse, Dan. 
vaerre; and the apparently ungrammatical inflexions of the 
present tense singular, /, thou, he thinks, perfectly analogous 
to the Danish jeg, du, Jian tatnikcr, are still regularly current in 
North Yorkshire. Besides these we find, both in ancient and 
modern'times, hraid to resemble, Swedish hraas; *^han braas pa 
sin fader;'' inYorkshire, **he braids on his father," i. e. takes 
after or resembles him; eldin firing, Dan. eld fire; force 
waterfall, Isl. fors; gar make or cause, Isl. gora; gill ravine, 
narrow valley, Isl. gil; greet weep, Isl. grata; kei carrion, 
Dan. kiod flesh; lait seek, Dan. lede; lathe barn, Dan. lade;, 
lile little, Dan. lille; with innumerable others, either totally 
unknown in Anglo-Saxon or found under perfectly distinct 
forms. It is proper to observe that some of those words 
and forms are not peculiar to the Northumbrian district, 
but are also current in the North -Anglian dialect of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, where they were equally intro- 
duced by the Danes. 

It would lead us too far to discuss the distinctive peculia- 
rities of the different subdivisions of the Northumbrian dia- 
lect. A form of speech, extending at one time from the 
Uumber to the Forth, and from the German Ocean to the 
Irish Channel, could hardly be expected to preserve a per- 
fect uniformitv under the various influences, ooth social and 
political, to which it has been subjected during eight or nine 
centuries. At present we find the Northumbrian proper, in- 
cluding North and East Yorkshire, the lowland Scottish of 
the Lothians, the Cumberland and Westmoreland dialects, 
and the North Lancashire, all to exhibit their respective fea- 
tures of difference ; chiefly consisting in minutiae that it would 
be difficult to make intelligible in a small compass. A little 
knowledge of those characteristics would however haye pro- 
ved very serviceable to our editors of ancient poetry and 
compilers of glossaries, who have created no small confusion 
by assuming many compositions to be Scottish which were 
in all probaoility written between the Humber and the Tyne, 
certainly to the south of the Tweed. Thus Jamieson cites 
as Scotch at least a dozen works which have no real claim 
to that character; and Sir Walter Scott has grounded a va- 
riety of theories respecting the composition of Sir Tristrem 
on the supposed fact of its having been produced within the 

Scottish border. The writer has elsewhere* given his rea- 

% 

♦ Warton'8 History of English Poetry, vol. i. p. 109. ed.'iSIO. 
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sons at length for believing it to have been a Northumbrian 
poem^ the only existing copy of which was transcribed and 
considerably altered in a midland county. The 'Proces of 
the Sevyn Sages' was edited by Weber from the Auchinleck 
MS. under the gratuitous idea that it afforded the purest 
and most original text. He speaks disparagingly of the 
Cotton MS. (Galba, E. 9.), pronouncing it to have been al- 
tered by a Scottish transcriber. The truth is, that the Cot- 
ton text is not Scottish but pure Northumbrian ; and a care- 
ful comparison of the two will, it is believed, furnish abund- 
ant evidence that the Auchinleck copy is a rifaccimento or 
adaptation of the original Northumbrian text to the dialect 
of tne midland counties, not always very skilfully executed. 
The same process appears to have been exercised on *Ha- 
velock the Dane,' though more of the northern character 
has been preserved; und there are also copies of the * Cur- 
sor Mundi' in Midland English, though it can be easily 
proved it was originally written in Northumbrian. This was 
in fact the literary dialect of the whole North of England, 
and no native of that district would have written anything 
in Southern English which he meant to have currency 
among his immediate neighbours. A short extract from the 
* Cursor Mundi' will place this point in a clear light. 
Speaking of a legend of „our Levedi and Saint John," the 
author states: — 

" In a writte this ilke I fand ; 
Himself it wroght 1 understand. 
In suthrin Englys was it drawn, 
And I have turnid it til ur awn 
Langage of the northeim lede 
That can non other Englis rede. '' 

The number of the literary monuments of Northumbria, 
from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century, precludes us 
from giving anything like a general view of them, or at- 
tempting to specify the changes which gradually took place 
in the language. As it may not however be " uninteresting 
to compare its earlier with its declining state, a specimen 
of each is exhibited for that purpose. The first is taken 
from the Northumbrian Metrical Psalter, Cotton MSS., Ves- 
pasian, D. 7. 

TWENTY-THIRD [TWENTY-FOURTH] PSALM. 
Of Laverd is land & fulhed his; 
Erpeli werld & alle J)ar in is. 
For over sees it grounded he, 
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And over stremes grained it to be. 

Wba sal stegh in hille of Laverd wiuli, 

Or wha sal stand in his stede liali? 

Underand of hend bidene, 

And J)at of his hert es clene; 

In nnnait j^at his saule noght nam, 

Ne sware to his neghburgh in swikedam. 

He sal fang of Laverd blissinge, 

And mercy of God his helinge. 

t^is is the strend of him sekand, 

Pe face of God Jacob laitand. 

Oppenes your yates wide, 

Ye )iat princes ere in pride, 

And yhates of ai uphefen be yhe, 

And king of blisse income sal he. 

Wha es he king of blisse? Laverd Strang, 

And mightand to fight, Laverd mightand lang. 

Oppenes, &c. 

Wha es he king of blisse at isse? 

Laverd of mightes es king of blisse. 

It is worth while to observe how many pure Saxon and 
Norse terms occur in this short piece, most of them now sup- 
planted by words of Latin origin: viz. graUhed prepared, 
stegh ascended, winli gracious, underand innocent, unnait 
vanity, swikedam deceitfulness, fang receive, strend generation, 
laitand inquiring, uphefen elevated. Many of these terms 
have a singular emphasis to those who understand the ety- 
mology of tnem ; underand, for example, is the precise counter- 
f)art of Lat. innocens, A careful study of the remains of our 
anguage , as written and spoken in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, will indeed show that a vast number of 
Latin and Romance words have been since introduced with- 
out being absolutely needed. 

Our next specimen is from the York Mysteries , formerly 
in the library of Lord Orford and afterwards in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Bright. This collection is interesting on many 
accounts, and not the least so as being an undoubted and 
authentic specimen of the language of the city of York dur- 
ing the latter part of the fourteenth century. At that time 
the speech of the southern parts of the island had begun to 
make considerable inroads upon that of the more cultivated 
classes in the north, and a great portion of the Mysteries is 
almost as much metropolitan as Northumbrian. Fortunately 
an older copy of the play describing the creation of our first 
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parents, has been preserved alon^ with the more recent re- 
vision. Though this^ as compared with the * Cursor Mundi' 
or the Psalter y is much softened down, it still retains strong 
traces of its original Northumbrian character. The various 
readings are from the more recent copy. 

YORK MYSTERIES. 

CABDMAKER^S PLAT. 

Deus, In hevyn and erthe duly bedene, 
Of V. days werke evyn on to ende, 
I have complete by curssis clene ; 
Me tbynke y^ space of yame well spende. 

In hevyn er angels fayre and brighte, 
Stcmes and planetis yar curssis to ga^ 
Ye mone servis on to y* nyght, 
The son to lyghte y* day alswa*. 

In erthe is treys and gres to springe; 
Bestis and foulys bothe gret and smalle ; 
Fysschis in flode ; alle othyr thyng 
Thryffe and have my blyssyng alle. 

This werke is wroght now at my wille ; 

But 3et can I no best see 

Yat acordys be kynde and skyll, 

And for my werke myght worschippe me. 

For perfytte werke ne ware it nane**. 
But ought ware made y' myght it ieme. 
For love mad I yis warlde^ alane^: 
Therfor my loffe sail ^ in it seme. 

To kepe this warlde * bothe mare ^ and lease, 

A skylfulle best yane wille I make 

Efltyr my schape and my lyknes, 

The wilko salle^ worschippe to my [me] take. 

Off y* syniplest part of erthe y* is here 
I sail " make man , and for yis skylle, 
For to abate his hauttande cliere, 
Bothe his gret pride and other ille. 

* B. goo. * also. ^ none. * worlde. ^ alone. ^ sballe. '^ more. 



And also for to have in mynde 
How simpjlle he is at hjs makyng. 
For als febylle I sail * fynde hym 
Qwen he is dede at his endynge. 

For yis reson and skylle alane ^, 
I sall^ make man lyke on to me. 
Ryse up y" erthe in blode and bane^, 
In schape of man I commannde the. 

A female sail ^® y" have to fere; 
Her sall^ I make of y* lyft*^ rybe : 
Alane * so sail ® y" nought be here 
Withoutyn faythefull frende and sybe. 

Takys now here y* gast *^ of lyffe 
And ressayve bothe yonre sanies ^^ of me. 
The femalle take y" to y* wyffe ; 
Adam and Kve your names salle^ be. 

Adam, A lorde ! full mekyll is y* mighte ; 
And yat is sene in ilke a syde. 
For now his here a joy full syght, 
To se yis worlde so lange ** and wyde. 

Mony *^ divers thyngis now here es 

Off bestis and foulis bothe wylde and tame : 

J et is nan made to y® [y'] liknes, 

But we alone; a lovyd by y^ name! 

Eve, To swylke a lorde in all y* degre 
Be evirmore lastande lovynge, 
Yat tylP® us swylke ^^ a dyngnite 
Has gyffjrne before alle othyr thynge. 

And selcouth thyngis may we se here 
Of yis ilke warlde, so lange** and brade^'. 
With bestis and fowlis so many and sere: 
Blessid be he y^ [base] us made I 



* allone. ^ bone. ^^ shalte. ^^ lefte. *' goste. ^' sonles. 
* loBge, " many. " to. " suche. *® broode. 

13 
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Adam. A blyssid lorde ! now at y^ wille 

Syne^^ we er wroght, woehe saff to telle, 

And also say us two an tylle 

Qwate^^ we salP do and whare^^ to dwelle. 

Deus, For yis skyl made 1 30W yis day 
My name to worschip ay whare^*. 
Lovys me for y* and lovys me ay 
For my makyng, — I axke no mare^^. 

Bothe wys and witty sall^ y" be, 
Als man y^ I have made of noght. 
Lordschippe in erthe yan grannt I the ; 
Alle thynge to serve the y' I have wroghtc. 

In paradyse salle ^ 30 same wone : 
Of erthe ly thyng get 30 no nede : 
Ille and gude^^ both salle ^ ^e kone: 
I salle ^ 30U leme 3oare lyve to lede. 

Adam, A lorde ! sene we salle ^ do no thyng, 
But louffe y® for y* gret gndnesse ^\ 
We salP ay bay to y* byddyng, 
And ful€ll it both more and less. 

Eve. His syng sone he has on as sette 
Beforne alle othre thyng certayne. 
Hem for to love we sall^ noght lett, 
And worschip hym with myght and mayne. 

Deus. At lievyne and erth first I begane, 

And vi days wroglite or I walde^^ ryst. 
My warke is endyde now at mane; 
Alle lykes me welle , but yis is beste. 

My blyssyng have yai ever and ay ! 
The seveynte day sall^ my restyng be: 
Yus wille I sese , sothely to say, 
Of my doyng in y'* degre. 



*^ sethen. ^^ whatte. ** where. ** more. ^ goode. ** goodness^ 
*'' wolcle. 
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To blys I salle ^* 30w bryng : 
rJomys forth 3e tow with me ! 
5e salle^ lyffe in lykyng; 
My blyssyng wyih 3ow be. — Amen. 

Here, besides a gradual approximation of the orthography 
to the southern standard, it will be observed that the forms 
nane, alane, rvarlde, lange, brade, &c. become in the later 
copy none, alone, world, long, broad] and that the Northum- 
bnanisms swa, gude, sail, srvilke, til, have respectively be- 
come 50, good, shall, such, to. The present participle in and, 
a certain criterion of a northern dialect subsequent to the 
thirteenth century, and the imperative plural in s, with a 
few other peculiarities, are preserved in both copies. 
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It is scarcely necessary to observe^ that there are fe 
points of ethnology ou which historians and antiquaries bav 
been more at variance with each other^ than respecting th 
real race of those inhabitants of a portion of Caledonia po - 
pularly known by the designation of Picts. The difficult^' 
arising from this discrepancy of opinion is increased by tl^« 
scanty and unsatisfactory nature of the materials now ayaiX- 
able to those who wish to form an independent judgemei^l; 
No connected specimen of the Pictish language has bees 
preseryed ; nor has any ancient author who knew them from 
personal obseryation, stated in direct terms that they ap- 
proximated to one adjoining tribe more than another. They 
are indeed associated with the Scots or Irish as joint plun- 
derers of the colonial Britons ; and the expression of Grildas 
that they differed in some degree from the Scots in their 
customs, might seem to imply that they did bear an analogy 
to that nation in certain respects. Of course, where there 
is such a lack of direct eyidence, there is more scope for 
conjecture; and the Picts are pronounced by different inves- 
tigators of their history to have been Germans, Scandina- 
vians, Welsh, Gael, or something distinct from all the four. 
The advocates of the German hypothesis rest chiefly on 
Tacitus's description of their physical conformation. Dr. 
Jamieson, assuming that the present Lowland Scotch dialect 
was derived from them, sets them down as Scandinavians; 
Bishop Lloyd and Camden conceive them to havjB been of 
Celtic race, probably related to the Britons; Chalmers, the 
author of * Caledonia,' regards them as nothing more than 
a tribe of Cambrians or Welsh; while Skene, one of the 
latest authors on the subject, thinks he has proved that they 
were the ancestors of the present race of Scottish Highlanders. 

There is no reason to doubt that there was some point of 
distinction between the Picts and the adjoining tribes. Nen- 
nius describes them as one of the four nations then inha- 
biting Britain; and Bede represents them as distinct from 
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tbe Britons and the Scots , both in nationality and language, 
lunes^ who was almost the iirst to throw a little light upon 
ibe chaos of ancient Scottish history^ considers them to have 
been those ancient Caledonian tribes who retained their in- 
dependence; and that their language di£fered from that of 
the colonial Britons in having remained unmixed; while that 
of the latter was partially Romanized. This supposition is 
probably not far from the truth. That the Picts were ac- 
taaliy Celts ^ and not of Teutonic race, is proved to a de- 
monstration by the names of their kings; of whom a list^ 
undoubtedly genuine from the fifth century downwards, was 

Eublished by Innes, from a manuscript in the Colbertine li- 
rary. Some of those appellations are, as far as we know 
at present, confined to the Pictish sovereigns; but others 
are well-known Welsh and Gaelic names. They differ, how- 
ever, slightly in their forms from their Cymric equivalents; 
and more decidedlv so from the Gaelic ones; and, as far as 
they go, lead to the supposition that those who bore them 
spoke a language bearing a remote analogy to the Irish with 
its cognates, but a pretty close one to the Welsh. 

In the list furnished by Innes the names Maelcon, Elpin, 
Taran (i. e. thunder), Uven (Owen), Bargoit, are those of 
personages well known in British history or tradition. 
Wrgust^ -^hich appears as Fergus in the Irish annals, is the 
Welsh GwrgusL Tcdorg^ Talorgan, evidently contain the Bri- 
tish word T(U forehead, a common element in proper names; 
ex. gr. Talhaiarn, Iron Forehead; Taliesin, splendid fore- 
head, &c. Taleurgain would signify in Welsh golden or 
splendid front. Three kings are represented as sons of Wid, 
in the Irish annals Foit or Foiih. In Welsh orthography it 
would be Gwydd, wild; a common name in Brittany at the 
present day, under the form of Gwez. The names Drusty 
DrostaUf fVrad, Necton (in Bede Naitan), closely resemble the 
Welsh Trwsi, Trtvsian, Gwriad, Nwython, It will be sufficient 
to compare the entire list with the Irish or Highland gene- 
alogies, to be convinced that there must have been a ma- 
terial distinction betweeen the two branches. Most of the 
Retish names are totally unknown in Irish or Highland hist- 
ory, and the few that are equivalent, such as Angus and 
Fergus, generally differ in form. The Irish annalists have 
nther obscoJred the matter, by transforming those names 
According to their national system of orthography ; but it is 
remarkable tliat a list in the ^Book of Ballymote,' partly 
pren by Lynch in his *Cambrensis Eversus,* agrees closely 
^tb Innes, even preserving the initial w or u where the 
^lic would require /• This, by the way, is an independ- 
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dent testimony of the authenticity of the Colbertine list, 
which, there is reason to believe, was compiled at or near 
Abernethy, in the very heart of the Pictish territory, and 
consequently from original materials. 

The philological inferences to be deduced from this docu- 
ment may be thus briefly summed up ; — 1 . The names of 
the Pictish kings are not Gaelic, the majority of them being 
totally unknown both in the Irish and Highland districts, 
while the few which have Gaelic equivalents decidedly differ 
from them in form. Cineod (Kenneth) and Domhnall or 
Donnel, appear to be the only exceptions. 2. Some of them 
cannot be identified as Welsh; but the greater number are 
either identical with or resemble known Cymric names; or 
approach more nearly to Welsh in structure and orthography 
than to any other known language. 3. There appears ne- 
vertheless to have been a distinction, amounting at all events 
to a difference in dialect. The Pictish names beginning with 
w would in Welsh have gw, as Gwrgust for Wrgusl^ and so 
of the rest. There may have been other differences, suffi- 
cient to justify Bede's statement that the Pictish language 
was distinct from the British, which it might very well be 
without any impeachment of its claim to be reckoned as 
closely cognate. 

The remaining direct evidence as to the character of the 
Pictish language unfortunately lies in a very small compass. 
Almost the only Pictish word given as such by an ancient 
writer is the wellknown Pen val (or, as it appears in the old- 
est MSS of Beede, Peann fahet)y the name given by the Picts 
to the WaWs End, or eastern termination of the Vallum of 
Antoninus. It is scarcely necessary to say the first part of 
the word is decidedly Cymric ; pen, head, being contrary to 
all Gaelic analogy. The latter half might oe plausibly 
claimed as the Gaelic fal; gwali being the more common 
term in Welsh for a wall or rampart, Fal^ however, does 
occur in Welsh in the sense of inclosure, a signification not 
very remote. 

There is a collateral evidence on this subject which does 
not appear to have been sufficiently attended to. In the 
Durham MSS of Nennius, apparently written in the twelfth 
century, there is an interpolated passage, stating that the 
spot in question was in the Scottish or Gaelic language cid- 
led Cenail, Innes and others have remarked the resemblance 
between this appellation and the present Kinneil; but no 
one appears to nave noticed that Cenail accurately represents 
the pronunciation of the Gaelic cean fkaily literally head of 
wall, f being quiescent in construction. A remarkable in- 
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stance of the same suppression occurs in Athole, as now 
written, compared with tne Aih-foihla of the Irish annalists. 
Supposing then that Cenail was substituted for Pean fahel 
by the Gaelic conquerors of the district, it would follow that 
the older appellation was not Gaelic, and the inference would 
be obvious. It is proper to observe that the terminus of 
the wall of Antoninus is commonly placed at Carriden, se- 
veral piles to the eastward. There are, however, strong 
reasons for believing that Kinneil was the real termina- 
tion, which it would be foreign to our particular province 
to discuss. 

Another evidence, and a decisive one if admitted in its 
literal import, is that the Irish missionary St. Columba was 
obliged to employ an interpreter when preaching to the 
Kortnern Picts. Skene, who regards the Picts as Gael, 
endeavours to get rid of this by making the interpretation 
refer to the Latin Bible, not to the saint's discourse; and 
quotes Adamnanus as saying merely ^^verbum Dei per inter- 
pretatorem recepto. *' The entire passage, as it stands in 
Colganus, is as follows: — "Alio in tempore quo Sanctus 
Columba in Pictorum provincia per aliquot demorabatur dies, 
quidam cum tota plebeius familia, verbum viice per inter- 
pretatorem, Sancto prcedicante viro, audiens credidit, credens- 

Sue baptizatus est.** — Adamn. ap. Colganuniy 1. ii. c. 32. 
[ere it will be observed, Adamnanus does not say "verbum 
i Dei *' which might have been construed to mean the Scrip- 
ture, but *' verbum «;?te, sancto prcedicante viro,^* which can 
hardly mean any thing but "the word of life, as it was 
preached by the saint.'* A subsequent biographer will in- 
form us how he understood the passage. There is a volu- 
minous Irish life of St. Columba oy Magnus O'Donnel, who 
states that he diligently consulted all sources of information 
then extant (i. e. about A. d. 1500), among which were some 
venr ancient vernacular biographies. In the abstract of 
O'Donners work given by the Bollandists, the transaction 
already referred to is described in the following terms: — 
"Demorante viro Sancto in prsedicta Pictorum regione, ac 
verbum vitse gentili populo annunciahte, inter alios adfuit 

Sidam plebeius percupidus intelligere quae prsedicabantur. 
quia idiomatis, in quo verba salutis proponebantur, erat 
i^rus, accivit interpretem per cujus expositionem mysteria 
fidei a Sancto prsedicata attente intelligens, ac aure ac animo 
devota excipiens, ipse cum uxore, liberis ac tota familia fidem 
Christi amplexus, salutari lavacro a viro Sancto regeneratus 
^t.*' — ffDonnel, 1. ii. c. 75. Here the biographer plainly 
••wrtg that the plebeian Pict did not understand St. Colum- 
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ba's language , ^^idiomatis erat iffnarus/' consequently his 
Ternacular language was not Gaelic. 

Chalmers^ who perhaps maintains the absolute identity of 
the Picts with the Welsh rather too strongly^ observes that 
the ancient topographical appellations of the Pictish terri- 
tory can in general only be explained by the Cymric dia* 
lects, giving as one strong point the numoer of local names 
beginning with the Welsh prefix aber, which he remarks 
was in several instances subsequently changed by the Gael 
into inver; Inverin^ previously Abeiin; Invemethyy formerly 
Abernethy. Skene, who felt the force of this argument, triei 
to get rid of it by maintaining that aber is essentially a 
Gaelic word, being compounded of aih^ ford, and btor^ wa- 
ter; and intimating that it cannot be similarly resolved in 
Welsh, We shall not stop to remark on the utterly gratui- 
tous nature of this etymology, nor to inquire whetter the 
estuary of a large river is a suitable place for a ford; but 
shall merely observe that the term may be much more 
satisfactorily accounted for by a different process. Thwe 
are three words in Welsh denoting a meeting of waters; 
aber^ cynver and ynver; respectively compounded of the par* 
tides a, denoting juxtaposition, q^n (Lat. con\ and yn, with 
the root ber flowing, preserved in tne Breton verb beri to 
flow, and all virtually equivalent to our word confluence* 
Inver is the only term known in any Gaelic dialect, either 
as an appellative or in proper names; and not a single lo- 
cal appellation with the prefix aber occurs either in Ireland, 
or the Hebrides, or on the west coast of Scotland. Indeed, 
the fact that inver was substituted for it after the Gaelic 
occupation of the Pictish territories, is decisive evidence on 
the point; for, if aber was a term familiar to the Gael, why 
should they change it? 

It will be sufficient to mention two more local appellations 
which can only be explained from the .Cymric, viz. the OcM 
Hills in Perthshire, Welsh uchel, high; Gael, uasal; and 
Brun Albain, according to the author of the tract *De Situ 
Albanise' (supposed to be Giraldus Cambrensis), the name 
of the Dorsum Britannise, or ridge dividing the Picts from 
the Scots; Welsh bryn^ a ridge. The wellknown Gaelic ap- 

{)ellation is Brum Albain. Ochiltree in Ayrshire, within the 
imits of the Strath-Clyde Britons, is easily resolved into 
uchel^ high, and tref or tre^ hamlet or habitation; and is 
only mentioned here for the sake of the analogy. Bryn- 
cich was the British name of the province of Bernicia, quasi 
regio montana. 

The Celtic terms adduced by Chalmers from the old Scot- 
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tish laws are not so conclusive; most of them admitting of 

explanation from the Gaelic. Those from the Lowland Scotch 

dialect would be of some weight, if we knew precisely in 

what part of Scotland they originated; respecting which there 

18 a lack of information. A sufficient number of Cymric 

words proper to the district between the Forth and the Frith 

of Murray, would go a great way towards determining the 

^ints in dispute; and it is believed that such might be 

muDd, if properly sought for. 

Respecting the territorial limits of the Picts, we may ob- 
serve that much confusion has arisen from regarding Gal- 
loway as one of their ancient provinces. It is certain that 
in the age of Bede, and long after, there were no Picts in 
Galloway, which is uniformly represented as a British pro- 
vince ^occasionally encroached upon by the Northumbrian 
Saxons), from the fifth to the ninth century. It is believed 
tliat Jocelin, abbot of Fumess in the tenth century, is the 
earliest author who describes it as a Pictish territory; and 
subsequently, the Picts of Galloway are mentioned by several 
authors, down to the twelfth century. Innes supposes them 
to hav6 been refugees from the Scottish invasion ; and Chal- 
mers regards them as emigrants from Ireland, where there 
were several tribes of Cruithne, 'of whom little is known 
except that they were regarded as distinct from the Irish 
proper. We have now no materials for deciding this ques- 
tion, any further than by remarking that in this later pe- 
riod the term Picts was applied with some laxity of sig- 
nification. After Kenneth Mac Alpin's conqiiest, the Scot- 
tish kings are often called Pictish kings , and kings of the 
Picts, because they then ruled over the Pictish territory; 
and their subjects in Lothian are sometimes called Picts, 
though the majiority of them were probably Saxons. It is 
therefore possible that the inhabitants of Galloway might 
be called Picts, though they were not properly such; as 
the English are popularly called Britons from inhabiting 
Great 'Britain. 

"Hiere has been some dispute respecting the import of the 
yvious terms by which the Picts have been designated. The 
idea that they were called Cruilhneach by the Gael, because 
thev were eaters of wheat, appears to have no sufficient foun- 
dation. Both Lhuyd and O'ferien concur in regarding the 
'^ord as equivalent to brithneach, variegated, from their cus- 
tom of staining their bodies. Chalmers ingeniously suggests 
that the Brython, mentioned in the Welsh Archaeology as a 
tribe distinct from the Lloegrians and the Cymru, were no 
oflier than the Picts; and that Cruithne is merely the Gaelic 
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form of Brython, substituting as usual the ^ttural for the 
labial. Cruithneach may however be regularly derived from 
cruthy figure or shape^ and in this case both terms, as well 
as the present name of the Bretons, Brezounek , from BreT^ 
Welsh brilh, variegated, woule be synonymous with the Latin 
Picti, Tliis appears more probable than Owen's interpretation, 
Peilhrvyr^ quasi, inhabitants of the plains^ which we know many 
of them were not; but, on the contrary, tenants of the most 
ruffged mountain districts in all Britain. 

It will be easily understood from the preceding remarks, 
that the writer considers Skene's hypothesis of the substan- 
tial identity of the Picts with the present Highlanders as to- 
tally ungrounded. There are, probably enough, descendants 
of the Picts both in the Highlands and the Lowlands; but 
that the Scoto-Irish race gained the predominance in the 
former district, is demonstrated by the language, which does 
not differ in any essential point from that of the opposite 
coast of Leinster and Ulster; bearing, in fact, a closer re- 
semblance than Low German does to High German, or Da- 
nish to Swedish. The Albanic Duan, of the twelfth century, 
follows the analogy of the Irish grammar throughoiit, and 
a recent Gaelic grammarian (Munro'), observes that Knox's 
Liturgy and other compositions of tne sixteenth century do 
not differ from the Irish of the same period. It is believed 
that no instance exists of a similar identity of speech be- 
tween tribes of different origin, as the Piets are allowed to 
have been, separated by their geographical position and 
living for centuries under a distinct government. If we 
suppose the Dalriadic Scots, whose migration from Ireland 
to the west coast of Scotland in the fifth century is a well- 
ascertained historical fact, to have eventually oecome su- 
f)erior in numbers to the Picts, as we know they did in nfii- 
itary and political power, the final prevalence of their lan- 
guage is easily accounted for. • 

The subject of the general relation of the Irish or Gaelic . 
to the other Celtic tongues, is too copious and difficult to 
be fully discussed at present. It resembles the Wekh in 
many points of grammatical structure, in a considerable 
proportion of its vocabulary, and in that remarkable system 
of initial mutations of consonants which distinguishes the 
Celtic languages from all others in Europe. On the other 
hand, it differs in several material points, particularly in 
having a distinct genitive and dative case ; the latter, in the 
plural number, bearing an evident analogy to the Sanscrit 
and Latin, to which languages it also approximates in many 
affixes and other formatives, unknown in Welsh. To de- ,. 
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termine its exact place in the Indo-European family is per- 
haps the most difficult problem in philology. When all has 
been separated which can be fairly considered as analogous 
to the Cymric and Armorican, there still remains a great 
preponderance of terms which cannot be satisfactorily re- 
ferred to any one race known to have inhabited Europe. 
Some are found in Finnish; many more in Slavonic and the 
Romance dialects; while those corresponding to Sanscrit vo- 
cables are perhaps the most numerous and remarkable of 
any. Some philologists have expressed an opinion that the 
Scoti or Milesians were of Germanic race; or at all events 
had been subjected to Germanic admixture; and the language, 
as we now find it, eertainly gives some countenance to that 
hypothesis. For example, teanga is the only word current 
for tongue, totally different from the Welsh tavod; and leighis, 
to heal, fetf^A, physical, are evident counterparts of our Saxon 
tenn leech. The following words, constituting a very small 
proportion of what might be produced, may serve as further 
specimens of the class : — 

Beit, both. 

Coinne, woman, quean. 

Daor , dear. 

Dorcha, dark. 
!* .' Dream, company, people; A S. truma; O. E. trome. 

Drong, throng. 

Faigh, to get, obtain; Dan. faae. 

Feacht, fight. 

Frag, woman, wife; Germ, frau. 

Laire, thigh; Dan. laar. 

Lagh, law. 

Lab, lip. 

Laoidh , poem , lay ; 6Vrm. lied. 

Lasd, loading, ballast; Germ. last. 

Leos , light ; IsL lios. 

Lumhan , lamb. 

Sir, very exceeding; Germ. sehr. 

Seadha, saw. 

Seal, a while, space of time; A. S. sael, sel. 

Seam , a peg or pin ; Dan. som , nail. 

Sgad, loss, misfortune; Dan. skade. 

Sgaoil, separate, disperse; Sw. skala. 

Sgeir, rock in the sea, skerry; Jsl. sker. 

Sgarbh, a cormorant; IsL skarfr. 

Snaig, creep, sneak. 

Sneachd, snow. 

Sliochd , family , race ; Germ, geschlecht. 
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Slag, swallow; Germ. achlvLcke^. 

SmacLd, power , authoritj ; Germ, macht. 

Smeoraich , smoar. 

Snaidh, cut; G^^rm. schneiden. 

Spaisdrich, walk; Germ, spazieren. 

Spkr , a beam or joist. 

Streang, a string. 

Sreamh, a current, stream. 

Steagaim, parch, fry; Sw. steka, to roast, fry, broil. 
■' Strith, strife; Germ, streit. 

Trath, time, season; A. 8. thrag; O. E. throw. 
Some of the above terms may have been introduced in 
the ninth and following centuries by the Northmen; but 
many of them occur in the oldest known monuments of the 
language; they are also accompanied by many compounds 
and derivatives, which is commonly regarded as a proof of 
long naturalization; and are moreover current in Connau^t, 
where the Danes never had any permanent settlement. One 
of the most remarkable indications of a Teutonic affinity 
is the termination nas, or nis^ exactly corresponding to our 
ness in greatness, goodness; ex, gr. breitheamyia^, judgment, 
fiadhniA', witness, &c.* This affix is too completely incorpo- 
rated in the language to be a boiTOwed term, and it more- 
over appears to be significarU ^ in the sense of state y condition^ 
in Irisn, though not in German. As far as the writer knows, 
it is confined to the Gaelic and Teutonic dialects. The Irish 
sealhhy property, possession; adj. sealbhach^ proprius, would 
also fifrnisn a plausible origin for the German selber^ self^ a 
word which has no known Teutonic etymoloffy. These ap- 
proximations and various others which might be pointed out, 
not only to German but to Latin, Sanscrit, and other lan- 
guages of their class, seem to show that the distinctive por- 
tion of the Gaelic tongues is of comparatively later intro- 
duction into the west of Europe, and that the Cymric and 
Armorican have more faithfully preserved the peculiarities 
of the ancient Celtic. For instance, the entire want of 
cases in Welsh, Cornish and Breton, is a mark of antiquity 
exhibited by no other European tongue, in its original condition. 
Respecting the affinity of the Gaelic dialects to each other, 
it will be sufficient to say that Irish is the parent tongue; 
that Scottish Gaelic is Irish stripped of a few inflections; 
and that Manks is merely Gaelic with a few peculiar words 
and disguised by a corrupt system of orthography. 

* A writer in the '* Saturday Review" has pointed out that this remark 
is incorrect. Ed. 



ON THE ORIGIN AND IMPORT OF THE 
AUGMENT IN SANSCRIT AND GREEK. 

[Proceedings of the Philological Society. Vol. L] 

It has long been suspected that the vowel-prefix to cer- 
tain past tenses (Sanscr. Uy Gr. b) was originally a distinct 
element 7 potentially modifying the signification of the verb 
in its expression of the various relations of time. Not to 
dwell upon its restriction to particular tenses^ it may be briefly 
observed, that in the older compositions in Sanscrit it is some- 
tinpues omitted, and sometimes separated from the verbal 
theme and placed between two prepositions. In Greek, the 
lonip and ^olic dialect frequently reject it altogether; and 
in certain ve^bs compounded with prepositions it is not un- 
frequently prefixed to the preposition instead of the radical 
portion of the verb. All these phenomena seem totally in- 
consistent with the idea of its being any integral part of the 
verbs., to which it is joined; as it is notorious, that though 
the ccinstituent parts of compound terms may be disjoined 
by tmesis, the elements of truly simple words never are. 
Vaidous theories have been advanced by grammarians to ac- 
count for the origin and ascertain the precise force of this 
prefix. Some , confining their views to the Greek language, 
suppose, it to have originated in the imperfect of the verb 
substantive, v^v ov i], was; an hypothesis involving a gross 
solecism, and subversive of all the established analogies of 
the Indo-European languages. Buttmann conjectures it to 
be nothing more than a mutilation of the reduplicate prefix 
of the perfect, so that ixvittov was originally xixvnxov. 
Though this idea might appear to derive some countenance 
firom the epic forms of the second aorist, in which the syl- 
labic augniisnt and the reduplication appear to be employed 
almost indifferently, a slight comparison with the analogous 
forms in Sanscrit will show it to dq totally untenable, rott 
also regards the augment as a sort of imitation of the re- 
duplication, but does not adduce any arguments in support 
of his position that appear of much cogency. Bopp has ad- 
vancea an hypothesis, which has, at all events, the merit of 
orig^nalitv -^ not to say singularity. He supposes the aug- 
ment to be* identical with the negation prefix a or an (Gb*. 
cr, ov), so that H^yov for instance is to be resolved into a- 
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keyov^ I say no longer = / sairf; the prefix not conveying a 
negation of the action^ but simply of its present occurrence. 
In the last published part of his * Vergleichende Gramraatik/ 
Bopp labours to vindicate his theory against some severe 
and cogent remarks of Lassen in the Undische Bibliothek;' 
but his defence is more remarkable for its learning and in- 
genuity than for its success in convincing the reader. He 
himself^ indeed; seems to have some misgivings respecting 
the soundness of his hypothesis ^ since he admits that the 
prefix in question may be only collaterally related to the 
negative particle, as being derived from tne same demon- 
strative pronominal root; and that, instead of denying the 
actual presence of the action , it may merely affirm its re- 
moteness. He affects indeed to consider the two solutions 
as virtually identical; to which it is sufficient to reply, tjmt 
the latter hypothesis is completely subversive of the former, 
and that the same element could hardly signify thai^ there, 
yonder, tfwn, affii*matively, and express, vi ierminiy a negative 
proposition at the same moment. The object pf the present 
paper is to show that the explanation which Bopp nimBelf 
allows to be admissible, — namely, that the augment may 
be regarded as a demonstrative particle, primarily express- 
ing remote place\ and secondarily remote time, — is the one 
which unites the most probabilities in its favour. One can- 
not help feeling some surprise at the extremely limited view 
which nas hitherto been taken of this question. Some have 
confined their investigations to the Greek, which gives ab- 
solutely no data for deciding the point: others have gone 
no further than the Sanscrit, which does not furnish any 
very satisfactory ones. The most rational and philosophical 
method of proceeding would have been to inquire bow the 
same modincation of time is expressed in other languages, 
especially those cognate with Greek and Sanskrit. If we^ 
find that any of those distinguish the past from the present' 
by means of prefixes, and further, that those prefixes have 
a distinct meaning, suitable to the functions which they 
discharge, it is, a priori, very possible that tb^ augment 
in Greek and Sanscrit may be of similar origin and si- 
milar import. 

The Latin language will not afford us any assistance in 
this investigation; since, though it has partially retained the 
reduplication, it exhibits in its present state no distinct 
traces of a syllabic augment, or substitute for one. If we 
proceed to the Celtic, we shall find that all the dialects re- 
gularly form the preterite by the aid of prefixes, some of 
which are plainly significant. These preformatives are pretty 
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nnmerouB in Welsh, especially in ancient poetical compo- 
sitions ; but the onei most commonly employed is a ; e. gr, 
canUf to sing; a ganodd^ cecinit; cam, to love; a garoddj 
amavit. In old manuscripts the particle is regularly joined 
to the verb in writing; aorugy he made, or did; aganodd, he 
sung; so ^at, had this orthography been persisted in, the 
prefix would have appeared as integral a part of the verb 
as in Sanscr., aiudaty or e in Gr., hvnre. 

The precise force ot the Welsh element in this combina- 
tion can only be inferred by analogical reasoning. As a 
pronoun, a aenotes whOy which y that; as a preposition, wUh\ 
and as a conjunction, and. Reasons will be produced in 
the course of the present paper for believing that its original 
import was tlierCy or then; denoting with greater precision 
the time of the action expressed by the verb. That it had 
a distinct meaning may be inferred from its changing the 
initial of the verb to which it is joined; a ganodd from canu; 
a darrodd, broke, from torri. This phsenomenon in the Cel- 
tic languages almost invariably denotes a grammatical or 
logical relation; namely, government, concord, composition 
or other modification of a word by something in immediate 
conjunction with it. It would be contrary to the analogy of 
the language to suppose that this effect could be produced 
by a verbum otiosumy or mere expletive. 

Though a is sometimes used in Irish as a sign of the 
preterite tense, it is of comparatively unfrequent occurrence. 
The particle most commonly employed is do^ which is sel- 
dom omitted, except when the verb precedes its subject. 
As a particle, do signifies to, and is employed as the sign 
.of the dative and the infinitive. In ancient Irish we find 
greater variety of particles, and sometimes a combination of 
mem, employed for the same purpose. At, ad, no, ro, ad no, 
do no J and do ro seem to be used indiscriminately, except 
that sometimes the compound forms may have the idea of 
greater precision or emphasis annexed to them. No and do 
w are interpreted by the lexicographers to signify then^ 
which we believe to be the real import of most of those 
formative particles, the Greek and Sanscrit augment inclu- 
ded. The prefix ro has its exact counterpart in the Welsh 
Thy, often used by old writers to form the perfect, pluper- 
fect and future tenses. The element is significant in both 
hnguages as a particle implying excess, what is over and above, 
wfur&er] and appears, when joined with verbs, to answer 
pretty accurately to our moreover. We may here remark 
ike similarity of'^the Homeric particle ^a^ so frequently used 
in transitions. The common iaea, that this word was form- 
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ed by aphseresis from aga, is both gratuitouB and contrary 
to analogy. We believe the opinion 6f Mr. Donaldson in 
the *New CratyluS;' who regards it as an independent 
term^ implying addition^ excess , remoteness ^ both alone and 
in composition y to be much better founded. It is indeed 
just as easy to affirm that aga is a compound, as that ^a 
IS an abbreviation. 

The Gothic language exhibits a few instances of redupli- 
cation in preterites; but, with the exception of the particle 
ga, which will be noticed hereafter, neither it nor any other 
Germanic dialect has any thing formally corresponding to 
the augment. There is, however, a curious analogy in Up- 
per German, which, if it had occurred to Bopp, might pos- 
sibly have made him doubt the soundness of his theory re- 
specting the negative import of the augment. Both in Old 
and Middle Higli Gci*man we find the particles iho, do, iher^ 
der, prefixed to verbs in the past tense, without any special 
reference to the idea of then or ifierey but simply, as it would 
seem, to denote the completion of the action. In translations 
from the Latin it frequently corresponds to the preterite in 
that language, unaccompanied by any particle. Thus in 
Tatian's * Evangelical Harmony,' wc find ^^ quad ^^ Maria** 
= dixit Maria; **^Ao ward gitruobif = turbatus est; "tho 
ther stigun sine bruoder'' = ut autem ascenderunt fratres 
ejus. In the writings of the middle ages we find do and 
der employed nearly in the same manner. In the first edi- 
tion of the Upper German Bible, A. D. 1462, are twenty 
examples of this construction in the first chapter of Genesis; 
as for example, ver. 3 — 4, **UnGot der sprach (dixit) liecht 
werde gemacht. Und das liecht ward gemacht; un Got der 
sache (vidit) daz liecht das es ward gut." So der rieflf = 
vocavit; der macht = fecit; der beschuoff s= creavit, &c. 
&c. Not only der, but also hin and her are frequently join- 
ed to verbs and participles in Middle High German to 
increase the emphasis and show that the action is done 
thoroughly. 

The verb in the Slavonic languages presents some remark- 
able phenomena, well worthy the consideration of the phi- 
lologist. It is known that in this class of tongues a re- 
gular, perfectly philosophical distinction is made between 
perfective and imperfective verbs, that is, between those ex- 
pressing an action completed at once and not repeated, and 
those denoting continuance or reiteration. Thus to dig^ im- 
plying a continued action, is regarded as imperfective; but 
to hm^ ^ which is done only once to the same subject, is a 
proper perfective. Sometimes this distinction is inherent in 
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the form of the verb; but In many cases, verbs naturally 
imperfedive, become perfective in the preterite by prefixing 
St preposition. What particular preposition may be employea 
with individual verbs depends on the custom of the lan- 
guage; those denoting oitt, from, hy, rvith, after, are most 
commonly in use. Thus kroplii, I besprinkle, might denote 
a habit of so doing; to express a single definite act of it, 
already accomplished, would require po or na (after) to be 
prefixed to the simple preterite. The future perfect is formed 
m a similar manner by prefixing some one of the above- 
mentioned particles to the present tense. In all those com- 
pound phrases a sort of feeling appears to prevail, that the 
particle is necessary to convey the idea of completeness of 
action or precision of time, and in a great many cases the Sla- 
vonic preterite perfective would correspond pretty accurately 
with the Greek or Sanscrit aorist, used definitely. 

The only remaining European language which seems to 
oflfer any analogy is the AlTbaniari, which forms the future 
by prefixing do te to the present: e. gr. thorn ^ I say, do te 
thorn , I shall say. As a particle of place do signifies where; 
if transferred to express the idea of time, it would naturally 
denote when or then, which may be employed with equal 
propriety in a future or a past acceptation. Thus the Irish 
ro = moreover, is used with preterites, a^d its counterpart, 
the Welsh rhy, both with the preterite and future. 

The languages of Central Asia also present a few analo- 
gies. The ancient Armenian prefixes e to the preterite, ex- 
actly like the Greek: but this formation is confined to the 
third person of one particular conjugation. The Kurdish 
also employs several particles in the formation of past tenses ; 
9&che kiria, fecit, from the root ken, make, &c. We have 
no means of ascertaining whether those particles have a 
^stinct meaning, or what it is. In Persian the particle be 
or bUy prefixed to the present, converts it to a future: pur- 
mn, I ask, bupvrsem, I shall or will ask. The Georgian 
also employs a variety of preformative particles in conju- 
gation, out the precise analysis of them has not hitherto 
been made known. 

In the Coptic language the system of verbal preformatives 
18 more fully developed than in any of the Indo-European. 
Every tense has its appropriate particle, apparently meant 
to express the particular modification of time supposed to 
be included in tne entire phrase. Thus c is the sign of the 
present tense: na of the imperfect; a of the preterite defi- 
nite; sha of the preterite indefinite; ne a and ne sha of the 
pluperfect; e-na the future; ta or ta-re the future indefi- 
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nite. &c. It is true that several grammarians regard those 
prefixes as auxiliary verbs; but there are reasons, which we 
cannot here discuss at lengthy for believing that most of 
them are of pronominal origin. The particle eni or et, used 
in one of the preterite formations ^ is confessedly identical 
with the relative pronoun in form; and Benfey admits that 
they are, in all probability, of common origin. 

in the languages of Southern India the system of verbal 
formatives expressing the time of the action is carried to 
a great extent. Thus Anderson observes (Rudiments of 
Tamul Grammar, page 44), ^The Tamul grammarians resolve 
most of the derivative forms of a verb into three parts; 
viz. paghudi the root, vighudi the form of termination [distin- 
guishing the persons], and ideimilei the intermediate argu- 
ment, which is generally employed as the formative of the 
different tenses.' MacKerrell also remarks TGrrammar of 
the Carnataca Language, p. 85), * Verbs in tne Carnataca 
language, whether possessing an intransitive or a transitive 
meaning, are conjugated by adding to their roots, in three 
of the tenses (viz. present, past and future), certain affixes 
expressive of time; and to these the affixes denoting pe^ 
sons being attached, the inflexion is complete.' The par- 
ticles thus employed are pretty numerous, and the rules for 
the application of them are rather intricate; but it is ob- 
vious tliat they are all regulated by the same general prin- 
ciple, of specifying the time of the action more precisely than 
could be done by merely using the verbal root with its 
personal affixes. 

The Polvnesian languages, especially those of the eastern 
division, furnish copious and valuable materials for the il- 
lustration of the point in question. The whole conjugation \ 
of the verb — as far as distinction of tense is concerned — \ 
depends on the employment of certain particles, which, al- 
lowing for the difference of dialect and pronunciation, are 
nearly common to the great body of the east insular Poly- 
nesians, properly so called. A minute account of them will 
be found in Humboldt and Buschmann's great work, 'Uebcr 
die Kawi Sprache:' it will be sufficient for us to observe, 
by way of specimen, that in Tahitian the present is generally 
distinguished by the particle nei and the preterite by na- 
The original import of nei, as a local particle, is here^ and 
its derivative one, as an adverb of time, now^ which showB 
at once its^ force as a formative of the present tense. Na 
in like manner signifies, as a separate particle, there and 
then, and is employed to express the preterite tense in a way 
exactly analogous to the ^ der sprach' of the Middle HigU 
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German. In Kawi and Tagala this prefix is regularly in- 
corporated with the verb. Kawi, ?iem, assemble; pret. nahem^ 
assembled: Tagala, pintay demand; pret. naminta, demanded 
— p being converted into m by an euphonic process well 
known to Malay scholars. It is obvious that the circum- 
stance of the prefix being incoi'porated in writing in these 
latter dialects, is one of the accidents of language, or a 
mere orthographical fashion, and makes no difference as to 
the actual force of the particle , which we may safely con- 
clude to convey the sense of then in all cases where it is 
used to denote an action that is past. 

Passing over other languages of this family, we shall briefly 
observe, that the most western one, the Malagasy, forms its 
tenses with remarkable neatness and precision by prefixing 
the particle mi for the present, ni for the preterite, and hi 
for the future; e. gr. solo (verbal root) = substitution; 
Misolo (aho), 1 substitute 3 msolo, I substituted; A/solo, 1 
shall substitute. When we take into consideration the un- 
doubted affinity of the languages, there can be little question 
that these particles have the same force as the Tahitian, 
Philippine and Javanese prefixes already specified. The idea 
of precision of time is carried so far by the Malagasy, that 
they even combine it with local particles. Respecting this 
peculiarity Mr. Freeman observes, ^* The want ot a substan- 
tive verb, corresponding with the esse of the Latins, and to 
be employed in the same manner, is compensated in many 
cases by a mode of structure which prevails extensively in 
the Malagasy language, and which constitutes one or its 
marked peculiarities; namely, that of making adverbs and 
prepositions susceptible of tense or time, by distinguishing 
the past from the present*/' Thus amy and tamy both have 
the general signification of at, wiih^ by] but to express the 
^ idei^ of jw^^^w/ time , ^^is with,'' amy would be employed; 
while tamy would include the category of past time, ^^rvas 
with:*' e. gr. "ny mazava mahazava ao amy ny maizina," 
tbe light ^neth in darkness; but with a past signification, 
'*ny Teny tamy n'Andriamanitra,'' the Word tvas with God. 
This may serve as an instance, among innumerable others, 
that languages commonly reputed barbarous may not be 
without their refinements. 

It would far exceed our limits to attempt anything like 
AH individual discussion of the numerous languages of the 
American continent. It will be sufficient to observe that 



* Observations on the Malagasy Language , ap. Ellis. History of Mada- 
||uear,yo1. i. p. 4^. 
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most of those respecting which we possess definite infor- 
mation bear a general analogy to the Polynesian family and 
the languages of the Deccan^ in their methods of aistin- 
guishing the various modifications of time. In the Aran- 
canian che is the sign of the second present; hu of the im- 
perfect ; uye of the imperfect ; a of the future , and abu of 
the aorist. In many cases those formative particles have 
a' determinate signification ; e. gr. in Guarani^ bia or bika •=> 
afterwards, forms the imperfect, and raco = already, or 
naco == certainlv, the perfect, provided it speaks of a cir- 
cumstance whicn the narrator has seen. In some instances 
those distinctive particles are interposed between the verbal 
root and the personal termination, and sometimes those three 
constituents are so thoroughly incorporated that it requires 
a careful analysis to separate them. We may, however, 
venture to assert in general terms, that a South American 
verb is constituted precisely on the same principle as those 
in the Tamul and other languages of Southern India ; con- 
sisting like them of a verbal root, a second element defin- 
ing the time of the action, and a third denoting the snb^ 
ject or person. 

The object of the foregoing remarks is to endeavour to 
establish the point of a frequent employment of particles 
determining more or less precisely the time of the action 
expressed by verbs, in a great variety of languages. In 
many cases those particles, though no original part of the 
verbal root, are essential to the integrity of tne verbal phrase, 
whfch could not predicate time or completed action without 
them. Some of them, for instance the Celtic and Coptic «, 
agree exactly in form with the Sanscrit augment, there 
being no external difference between Sanscr. as'ransMi == 
Gr. ixXvB and the Welsh aglyrvai or aglybu^ audivit, written 
as it was once the practice to write them. The identity of 
the Celtic element with the Sanscrit one cannot perhaps be 
proved by any direct evidence now within our reach. We 
are aware that the Indian grammarians represent the aug- 
ment as being destitute of signification in itself; and argu- 
ments from the analogy of other languages are all that we 
have to oppose to this assertion. Those which we have ad- 
duced are not, it is presumed, entirely destitute of weight; 
and they form onljr a small portion of*^ the evidence bearing 
upon this point which might oe collected. It would be easy 
to affirm that the Gothic particle ga^ Germ, ge^ which never 
appears out of composition, has no original independent 
meaning: but it is imagined that no one would persist in 
that opinion after carefully comparing the difi^erent dialects, 
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and observing how frequently it modifies the sense and the 
circumstances of propositions. One of its functions is ex- 
actly equivalent to that of the Greek augment, there being 
a number of verbs exhibiting simple forms in the present, 
but regularly prefixing ga or ge to form the preterite and 
the past -participle. The actual import of this particle can 
only be inferred from analogy. Grimm has adduced strong 
reasons for believing it to be cognate with the Latin cum^ 
to which it is clearly equivalent in ^a-sintha^ companion, 
coitinerant, from sinihan, to go or travel, and many similar 
compounds. As a formative of the preterite, it may be pre- 
sumed to be parallel with the Slavonic s' = with, employed 
much in the same way: e. gr. beregu, I am considering; perf. 
sberegj I have (fully) considered. 

After all, the strongest argument in favour of the theory 
now advocated is, that the great majority of < prefixes in all 
known languages are evidently significant; and that our 
being unable to trace the derivation or meaning of a few 
only proves our want of information. It may be said that 
many of the analogies that have been adduced are from 
barbarous languages, and consequently of little weight. To 
this it is easy to reply, that tne ancestors of the Greeks 
were at one period much more barbarous than the Malays 
or Javanese of the present day, and that the languages of 
uncivilized races are not necessarily deficient in regularity 
of structure or propriety of expression. And if, as there is 
good reason to oelieve, such languages often show the ori- 
ginal force of the component parts of words more clearly 
than those which have been subject to a long process of re- 
finement, that very circumstance shows that the philosopher 
and the comparative etymologist may profitably include tliem 
in the compass of their researches. 
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ON THE ORIGIN AND IMPORT 
OF THE GENITIVE CASE. 

[Proceedings of the Philological Society, Vol, IL] 

To constitute connected and intelligible language, it is not 
sutiicient to place words in juxtaposition ; it is also of par- | 
amount necessity that the relations of the words with each i 
other should be correctly indicated. In the Indo-European 
languages, the relations of verbs are denoted by personal 
terminations, elements implying time, contingency — v. t. 
. — and those of nouns oy changes of form called cases, 
t has been common among grammarians to regard those 
tcrminational changes as evolved by some unknown process 
from the body of the noun, as the branches of a tree spring 
from the stem ; or as elements unmeaning in themselves, but 
employed arbitrarily or conventionally to modify the mean- 
ings of words. This latter theory is countenanced by A. 
W. Schlegel, in a well-known passage in his work, ^Obser- 
vations sur la Langue et la Litt^rature Proven9ales,* the 
following extract from which will sufficiently explain the au- 
thor's views. After dividing all known languages into three 
classes; — languages destitute of grammatical structure, lan- 
guages employinff affixes, and languages with inflexions, he 
observes, respectmg the class last-mentioned: — 

*I am of opinion, nevertheless, that the first rank must be 
assigned to languages with inflexions. They might be de- 
nominated the organic languages, because they include a liv- 
ing principle of development and increase, and alone pos- 
sess, if I may so express myself, a fruitful and abundant 
vegetation. The wonderful mechanism of these languages 
consists in forming an immense variety of words, and in 
marking the connexion of the ideas expressed by those words 
by the help of an inconsiderable number of syllables, which, 
viewed separately, have no signification, but which deter- 
mine with precision the sense of the words to which they 
are attached. By modifying radical letters, and by adding 
derivative syllables to the roots, derivative words of various 
sorts are formed, and derivatives from those derivatives, 
AVords are compounded from several roots to express com- 
plex ideas. Finally, substantives, adjectives and pronouns 
are declinerl, with gender, number and case; verbs are con- 
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jugated throughout voices, moodS; tenses, numbers and per- 
sons, by employing, in like manner, terminations, and some- 
times augments, which by themselves signify nothing. 
This method is attended with tlie advantage of enunciating 
in a single word the principal idea, frequently greatly mo- 
dified and extremely complex already, with its whole array 
of accessory ideas and mutable relations."* 

The writer having already stated his objections against 
this theory of Schlegel, in an article in a well-known period- 
ical, does not need to repeat them at present. It is doubt- 
less known to those acquainted with the modern school of 
German philology, that several distinguished contemporaries 
of Schlegel have espoused a doctrine diametrically opposite 
to his. J^oi to mention W. Humboldt and Pott, Protessor 
Franz Bopp has, in his ^Comparative Grammar,' instituted 
an elaborate analysis of all the grammatical terminations, 
with a view of identifying them with pronouns or pronomi- 
nal roots. We shall not now inquire whether all his assump- 
tions are to be implicitly relied upon: but no one acquaint- 
ed with his works will refuse him the credit of great learn- 
ing, research and ingenuity, or deny that he has made out 
a primd facie case for his leading position deserving at least 
an attentive consideration. 

The object of the present paper is chiefly to discuss a 
single point of the general subject; namely, the probable 
origin and import of the termination of the genitive case, 
especially in Sanscrit masculine nouns in a, which if they 
do not constitute the bulk of the language, form at all events 
a considerable proportion of it. The termination in question 
is sya; nom. vrtkas, a wolf 5 gen. vrtkast/a; which Bopp iden- 
tifies with the Vedic pronoun sfja; observing that tnis pro- 
noun is evidently compounded from the demonstrative saz= 
this, and the relative ya = yvho, Bopp does not attempt to 
give the rationale of the combination; nor has he, or any 
other German author, as far as we know, shown by an ex- 
tensive induction from other languages, that there is any 
f>roper or usual connexion between the functions of the re- 
ative pronoun and those of the genitive case. 

It would be rash to assert that the genitive always and 
necessarily includes a relative pronoun, since there is no 
doubt that this modification of the sense of a noun may be, 
and in fact frequently is, expressed in other ways. Evi- 
dence will however be produced to show that it can be so 
expressed; and that there is ground for inquiring whether 

* P. 14 e/ seq. 
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the principle may not operate in cases which have not hi- 
therto been supposed to include this element. 

The Semitic languages^ which; generally speaking; have 
no cases, employ various contrivances for expressing the re- 
lation of possession or qualification^ usually denoted by the 
genitive of the Indo-Europeans. The most common method 
in the older languages is the so-called status consiructm. In 
this, as is well known, the modified word is not, as with 
us, the predicate or qualifying noun, but the subject or lead- 
ing one. For example, in the Hebrew phrase father of 
the king (abi-melech), a^, father, shortens its vowel and is 
augmented by a terminal syllable; while melech, ^^S} ^^' 
mains unaffected: much as if we were to say patris rex, in- 
stead of pater regis. Some remarks on the supposed analy- 
sis of this construction will be given hereafter: at present it 
is more properly connected with the leading object of the 
present essay to observe, that besides this method of ex- 
pressing the genitive case, there is a periphrasis with the 
relative pronoun, of most common occurrence in the Aramean 
languages, but not unknown in Hebrew. 

Thus, Hebr. shir asher le Shelomoh, the song of Solomon, 
literally, the song which to Solomon. Syriac, nauso ^-simo, 
chest of silver = chest which silver. Frequently this con- 
struction is rendered more precise, particularly in Chaldee 
and Syriac, by connecting with it a pronominal suffix: em- 
he ^-Jeshua = the mother ofhim-who Jesus, i. e. the mother 
of Jesus; barth-/}0-^-Hcrodia, the daughter of her who He- 
rodias. As this form furnishes a complete and intelligible 
resolution of the phrase, it is possible that there may be an 
ellipsis of the personal pronoun in those cases where the 
relative alone is employed ; a supposition which may not be 
without its use when we come to consider parallel cases from 
other languages. 

The Samaritan d, the Ethiopic za and the Amharic ya are, 
in like manner, at once relative pronouns and signs of the 
genitive case, as will be shown by subsequent examples. 
The last-mentioned is remarkable n)r its external identity 
with the Sanscrit relative t/a, which however in all proba- 
bility is purely accidental. The vulgar Arabic has several 
analogous methods of expressing the genitive, as may be 
seen in Bombay's ^Grammatica Mauro - Arabica.' One of 
these signs of possession, dsa, appears to be closely cognate 
with the Ethiopic za, originally a relative pronoun. Of the 
various prefixes indicating the genitive given in Professor 
Newman's contribution to our knowledge of the Berber lan- 

uage, lately published in the ^Zeitschrift fur die Kunde 
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des Morgenlandes/ several are clearly identical with forms 
of the relative pronoun, as we shall have a future oppor- 
tunity of pointing out more fully. This, by the way, may 
serve as a further confirmation of the true Semitic character 
of the Berber. 

It is true that most grammarians regard the Aramean pre- 
positive dolaihy when it is the sign of the genitive case, not 
as a relative, but a preposition or particle, equivalent to the 
Latin efe. We have however a decisive proof to the con- 
trary in the Ethiopic. When the leading noun is masculine, 
2», the masculine relative, is employed as the sign of the 
genitive; but when the governing noun is feminine, the con- 
nective is not za^ but enta, the feminine form of the relative- 
It is hardly necessary to say that a mere particle could not 
be affected in this way, the feminine gender of a preposition 
being something difficult to conceive. 

Several other African languages present results perfectly 
analogous. The forms of the Coptic have not been suffi- 
ciently studied to justify the expression of a positive opinion 
as to their nature. Several however of the signs of tne ge- 
nitive case correspond so closely in form with various de- 
monstrative and relative pronouns , as to excite a strong 
saspicion of the community of their origin. Leaving this 
point for further investigation, we proceed to observe, that 
m the Galla language kan is both tne relative pronoun and 
the sign of the genitive case: e, gr. eni kan duffu, he that 
comes; kitaba kan dalota, kan Jasus Christos, the book of 
the generation of Jesus Christ: lit. the book which the gene- 
ration who Jesus Christ. The Yoruba language, spoken on 
the western coast, exhibits precisely the same phenomenon, 
except that ti supplies the place of kan: ille ti mo wo, the 
house which I pulled down; ille ti babba, house of father. 
The similarity of the Yoruba // to the Syriac d and the 
Ethiopic za i« probably accidental, but the functions of each 
are precisely the same. 

Some of the Polynesian languages express the relation of 
possession by the mere juxtaposition of the terms, and con- 
sequently throw no light on the point which we are dis- 
cussing* The greater part of them however employ prefixes, 
many of which are identical with forms of demonstrative or 
relafive pronouns, or so similar as to encourage the belief 
that they are of kindred origin. Thus, in Malagasy, ny is 
both demonstrative pronoun or definite article, and the sign 
of the ffenitive case : ny filazany ny razany ny Jaisosy Krai- 
sty, /A^ book of the generation of Jesus Christ. In the Mar- 
quesan, the Hawaiian and the New Zealand languages, na 
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is equally the pronoun of the third per8on=A^; thai^ &c. 
and the prefix denoting the genitive. Respecting the last- 
mentioned language, Dr. Dieffenbach observes in the sketch 
of New Zealand Grammar appended to his 'Travels/ that 
the relative is expressed by the geiiUive of the personal pro- 
noun: e. gr. the man who showed ^ te tangata nana e waka- 
kite, ///. the man of him showed. This resolution of the 

I)hrase appears so much at variance with the principles of 
ogic that there is great room to question its soundness. The 
analogy of other languages would rather lead us to believe, 
that for the sake of greater precision, the demonstrative 
element na is doubled to form a relative, much as in Norse 
and Anglo-Saxon: sa-er^ 5^-{>^=who, lit. the- the, or the- that. 
The object of this duplication appears to be to establish a 
more precise connexion between the antecedent and the re- 
lative clauses, a portion of the complex expression being 
referred to each. 

The forms which we have hitherto considered are strictly 
analytic, and in some of them, especially the Aramean and 
the Ethiopic, the identity of the genitival prefixes with the 
relative pronoun does not admit of a doubt. Now, though 
synthetic forms are not necessarily strictly parallel with the 
analytic ones of the same import, it is clearly possible that 
they may be so. No one disputes that the Latin mecum is 
in all respects equivalent to Ovv ifiol^ or that the Spanish 
future caniare, I will sing, is a mere transposition of he de 
cantar, I have to sing. In like manner, when we find in 
Sanscrit or any similar language a termination potentially 
equivalent to a prefix in a Semitic tongue, or to a signifi- 
cant postfix in a Tartarian or American one, there is at 
least an ostensible ground for inquiring whether all may not 
virtually be diflferent shapes of the same thing. 

We can indeed have no direct evidence respecting such 
forms as the Sanscrit vrtkasya, since we know too little of 
the earliest state of the language to pronounce positively 
respecting the precise force and composition of its numerous 
affixes. But we can perceive that the termination of the 
word in question is to the eye and the ear the same as. the 
relative pronoun ya-^ and we may argue without imputation 
of any great rashness, that if which wolf can mean of a 
wolf in Syriac or Ethiopic, wolf which may have precisely 
the same import in another tongue. This view may be 
strengthened by further analogies, some of which we shall 
briefly notice. 

In the popular dialects of India related to Sanscrit, and 
commonly supposed to be descendants of it, the genitive is 
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in most cases formed by affixeaj commonly ka, kiy ke, which 
exhibit the remarkable peculiarity of always agreeing in 
gender with the governing noun. Thus in the phrase **the 
brother of Jesus" the genitive would be JesuAra; but "the 
mother of Jesus" would require a different form, Jesuit. 
Here, we may observe in the first instance that this phae- 
nomenon proves clearly that the affix does not belong to the 
noun to which it is attached, but to the one which governs 
it, and with which it is in grammatical concord. Secondly, 
the termination is in the majority of instances identical with 
the Sanscrit interrogative pronoun, which in many languages 
is notoriously closely connected with the relative in import, 
and frequently in form, and may in fact become a substitute 
for it in propositions where doubt or contingency is implied. 
We shall probably therefore not greatly err it we resolve 
the expression into the component parts — brother who Je- 
sus, mother tvho Jesus, i. e. of Jesus, analogous to the con- 
structions which we have been considering in analytic lan- 
guages. It may be also worth inquiring whether the same 
solution is not applicable to the numerous Sanscrit attribu- 
tive* in ka and ya, which are generally equivalent to the ge- 
nitive of tte noun from which they are formed, and are 
compounded with an element externally not differing froiri 
the interrogative and relative pronouns. In Slavonic there 
is a general disinclination to the employment of the genitive 
ease, the place of which is supplied by possessive adjectives. 
One leading form of those in //, fern, iya, is identical with 
the emphatic or definite form of ordinary adjectives, which 
in the cognate Lithuanian are visibly formed by affixing 
the demonstrative pronoun jis, Bopp, in his * Comparative 
Grammar,' refers this element to the Sanscrit relative y«, 
and argues with great probability that the definite forms 
of adjectives in all the ancient Teutonic languages are of 
the same origin. Supposing this point to be established, 
it is obvious that a genitive case, equivalent in import 
and similar in form , may include the same element 
within it. 

• 

Here again the analytic languages serve to aid our theory. 
By prefixing the relative, the Syriac, Ethiopic, and other 
tongues form adjectives from substantives, ordinal numbers 
from cardinals, and possessive pronouns from personal suf- 
fixes, and there seems nothing extravagant in supposing that 
a relative or any other pronoun may exercise the same func- 
tions at the end of a word that it does at the beginning. 
It would indeed be easy to point out many instances where 
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the postfixes of older lacgu^es have become prefixes or dis- 
tinct prepositive words in more recent ones. 

We may here properly consider the Afghan or Pushtu^ 
botii on account ot its local position and its general affinity 
to the dialects of India Proper. Some of its forms are re- 
markable ^ and it is conceived of great importance for the 
elucidation of the present inquiry. Respectmg the genitive 
case, Professor Dorn in his valuable Memoir on the Pushtu* 
makes the following observations: — 

^* The genitive is formed by prefixing the word da^ which 
however is not to be regarded as a proof of affinity between 
Pushtu and Semitic Tinasmuch as in Chaldee also, d serves 
to form the genitive). This d [in Pushtu] is evidently of 
the same origin as the German der^ die, das\ and we shall 
hereafter find it again among the pronouns. I conceive in- 
deed that this da was originally written dah, and that it is 
nothing more than the pronoun demonstrative. This idea is 
confirmed by our finding dah in Pushtu works employed as 
a sign of the genitive case, as for example dah du kum, of 
both worlds." 

Professor £wald takes the same view of the matter in his 
paper on the Afghan language published in the *Zeitschrift 
fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes,' some time before the ap- 
pearance of Dom's Memoir, where he observes that the ge- 
nitival prefix da is a demonstrative with the force of a re- 
lative. Neither Dorn nor Ewald gives any analysis of an- 
other remarkable prefix of the genitive, viz. isa, restricted in 
that particular form to the pronoun of the first person, but 
probably identical in origin with sa, the prefix of the second 
person: e. gr. wd, I; tsa-ma, of me; /a, thou; sa-ia, of thee. 
Here we may observe, that the consonant tsa, peculiar to the 
Afghan language, is not related to the dentals or sibilants, 
but to the palatals^ being in fact frequently commutable 
with cha = Pers. ; and we may therefore reasonably 

suspect from known analogies, that, as a formative of the 
genitive case, it is a mere mutation of the relative pro- 
noun chah. 

The above phenomena are the more important from |he 
circumstance that the Pushtu is confessedly an Indo-European 
dialect, occupying a medium place between the Persian and 
the dialects of India. If, as we have Aeat reason to be- 
lieve, its genitival prefixes are equivalent in import and 
cognate in origin to the postfixes of the Hindee dialects, 
and those again may be traced to the Sanscrit relative or 

* M^moires de PAcademie Impcriale des Sciences de 8t. Petersbotirg, 1840. 
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interrogative pronoun; various interesting conclusions, too 
obvious to be insisted upon, would be deducible from the 
fact. It is remarkable tliat the postfix to the genitive case 
in Sikh or Punjabi is da, identical in form with the Afghan 
prefix; and that there are traces of da as a demonstrative 
root in various Indian languages: e. gr, Sanscr, idam, this; 
Zend, dem, (!fm = Sanscr. iam^ Gr. x6v\ acejisative of the 
demonstrative pronoun ^o=Sanscr. sa. It is possible indeed 
that this form may be only a modification of the more ori- 
ginal root f«; but it is found in so many languages, that it 
may at all events be regarded as very ancient. 

With respect to the languages of Southern India not re- 
lated to Sanscrit, the Tamul, of which the others are only 
sub-dialects, presents no direct' analogy , since in it the re- 
lative pronoun is entirely wanting, being usually supplied 
by the participle. There is however a construction in the 
higher dialect, or Shem Tamul, which seems to deserve a 
little notice. A class of participial words called vineiyech- 
chains is used extensively to supply the place of conjunc- 
tions and other connectives. Thus enaru, the past vinei- 
yecheham of enakiraiu, to say, to call, performs the func- 
tions of that (quod or ut) and its future enhum serves to de- 
note a general relation between the terms which it connects, 
equivalent to a genitive case. Thus, puyal-ehmm-variy the 
water of the clouds, literally, the water which may be, or 
is to be, called clouds; in other words, water respecting 
which clouds may be predicated, or more concisely, cloud- 
waier. It is obvious that the word which, or thai, supposing 
it to exist in Tamul, might exercise precisely the same 
office, quod being potentially equivalent to ro keyoii^Bvov^ 
and thus it appears that the above construction bears a 
close analogy to the bulk of those which we have already 
analysed. 

The Tartarian class of languages also furnishes a valu- 
able confirmation of this theory, which cannot be better 
stated than in the words of Dr. W. Schott (Versuch iiber 
die Tatarischen Sprachen, pp. 52, 53): — **The Turco-Tar- 
tarians denote the genitive oy the form ning , which may 
be recognized as the Manchu ni with a nasal increment. 
This nasal addition answers [in sound] with the Turco-Tar- 
tarians to the German w^; with the Osmanlis however it is 
softened to w. The ning of the Turkish dialects may be re- 
garded as the full form of the genitive of the higher Asia- 
tics ^ or at least most nearly approaching it: and we actuallv 
find' in the Manchu itself a postpositive particle ningge, which 
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docs not indeed become a genitive in that language ^ y but 
expresses a relation^ or stands for the relative pronoun. 
The agreement in form of both is too striking to be ex- 
plained as merely casual; and as to the transition of the 
relative into a genitival particle ^ we find examples of it in 
other languages. Several Chinese elements^ which origin- 
ally only expressed a relation to something preceding^ — a 
sort of relative pronoun or articuius postposiiivus , become also 
exponents of a genitival relation. This transition is shown 
in a remarkably unequivocal manner by the particle tiy pe- 
culiar to the modern style , which is as frequently a sign of 
the genitive as a relative**: e. gr. ngo-tij mine^ from ngOj 
I: thus, ngo-ii hiung^ my (older) brother, and on the same 
principle, ngo-ti phung-yeu ii hiung-/i, my friend's brother. 
The word governed becomes connected with the governing 
one, as a sort of possessive adjective.*' 

Schott's remarks on the extension of the principle to the 
Finnish languages are curious and instructive, but cannot 
be conveniently abridged so as to find a place in the pre- 
sent paper. 

We may here briefly notice the Semitic construct form 
mentioned at the commencement of the present paper. In 
Hebrew masculines singular, the governing noun does not 
alter its termination , except in a few instances ; but in Ethi- 
opic, the syllable a is reeularly affixed: e. gr. wald^ son: 
walda Maryam , the son of Mary. A probable explanation 
of this form may be found in languages where the govern- 
ing noun is regularly accompanied by a pronominal affix 
denoting his, her, its: v. t. q. as in Hungarian, where "the 
birth of Jesus," Jesus, or Jesusnak szUlettes-^, is literally 
** Jesus," or ^*to Jesus, birth — M." If therefore we sup- 
pose that the termination a in Ethiopic construct nouns, -i 
and u inlHebrew and Arabic ones, and t or th in feminines, 
are derived from pronominal affixes, M^hich they are not un- 
like in form, we shall have, at all events, a plausible solu- 
tion of the matter. 

In the Albanian language , the governing noun , if mascu- 
line, regularly subjoins i, but if feminine, ^, which are in 
fact a demonstrative pronoun of the third person. Similar 
to this is the izafet construction of the Persians, where an 
/, written in certain cases, but more generally in unpointed 

* It appears liowever as the formative of the absolute possessive pro* 
noun , which is notoriously allied to the gcenitive in many lang'uag'es : e. gr. 
7ni ni-ngge = le mien, 

** The identity of this Chinese particle with the ti of the Yornbas in form 
and functions is not a little curious. 
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texts only perceptible in the pronunciation ^ is subjoined to 
the governing noun: dost-i puser, the friend of the boy; 
puser-i dost J the boy of the friend. Pott in his remarks 
on the Beluchi language ingeniously suggests, that this syl- 
lable is in fact a relative pronoun, cognate with the Sans- 
crit ya. Supposing this to be the case, it would be exactly 
analogous to the Semitic constructions with the relative pre- 
fix, but would differ in the order of its arrangement from 
the Sanscrit, assuming the latter to include the relative in 
the termination of the genitive. 

According to Lassen, the same formation of the genitive 
occurs in Pehlevi: kup-i-Fars, mountain of Persia; it is also 
employed as a connective between the substantive and the 
qualifying adjective: andarvailrushan^ the bright atmosphere. 
Respecting these constructions, Lassen observes, ** I believe 
that this is in both cases to be explained from the relative 
P [yi] for ja [ya]. Constructions in Zend like gaum jim 
Sughdo sajanetn = regionem quam Sughdae situm ; puihr^m 
jai Aurvai aspahe = filium quod (quem) Aurvataspis, in which 
the relative denotes the connexion of a qualifying word with 
a preceding noun, lead to this assumption.'* This Zend 
construction is remarkable for its similarity to the analytic 
forms employed in Semitic. 

The above is only a small part of the evidence which 
might be adduced in support of the assumed connection be- 
tween the termination or prefixed sign of the genitive case 
and the relative, or occasionally, tne interrogative or de- 
monstrative pronoun. Even languages which have no distinct 
relative, but express it synthetically, help to confirm the 
theory; as for instance, in Basque the relative postfix is aw, 
and a common termination of the genitive en. Similar phe- 
nomena are presented by several American languages, if the 
analyses in Adelung's *Mithridates' are to be relied on. 

In conclusion we briefly observe, that the object of all 
the different forms of the genitive case is to establisn the same 
sort of connexion between words y that the relative does be- 
tween clauses \ namely, to show that one of them may be 
predicaied of the other; thus serving as a kind of logical 
copula. It is in fact of the very essence of human intellect 
to perceive the relations of things , and of human language 
to enunciate them: and if we could not refer those relations 
to their proper suDJects and objects, we should not be able 
to make our ideas intelligible. The particular point which 
we have been discussing is still open to further investigation ; 
Bince many of the phenomena connected with it have not 
even been adverted to. Could the view we have taken of 
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it be finally established; it would lead to the presumption 
that Schlegcl's theory of the non-significance of grammatical 
inflexions must be radically unsound/ since it is clear that 
if one termination be origmally significant, all others may 
be equally so ; and it is reasonable to suppose that the lan- 
guages of the Indo-European class, which ochlegel had prin- 
cipally in view, arc organized throughout on the same ge- 
neral system. Arguing a prion ^ it seems more rational to 
presume that the human mind would employ means obviously 
adapted to a definite end, than that it would be guided by 
blind chance or mere caprice in its operations. It would 
also, be difficult to give a plausible reason why the bar- 
barous Finns, Tartars, and similar tribes should express 
logical and grammatical relations by significant postfixes, 
and that the most cultivated and intellectual races in the 
world should employ mere jargon for the same purpose. Such 
theories appear too nearly related to the exploded doctrine 
of occult causes in natural philosophy 5 and if they are to 
be admitted, they ought at all events to be more satisfactorily 
proved than has hitherto been done. 

A few select examples of the principal constructions alluded 
to in the preceding inquiry are here subjoined. 

Hebrew, Asher. Relative: asher lo hayyam, cujus est mare; Hi' 
who to him [is] the sea. 

Sign of Genitive : haggibborim asher le-David , the warri ' 
ors of David. 

Contracted form, sh, She-\-iy of me; lit, which to me. 

mittatho she-X^ Shelomo, the couch of Solomon ; ///. the con& ^* 
of him , who , or which , to Solomon. 

Chaldee , di, Rel. : di medar-Ao/i , whose habitation ; lit, who hi 
bitation of them. 

Gen.: nehar di nur, river of fire. 

Syriac, d. Rel.: rf-bar David, who [was] the son of David. 
Gen. : cthobo (i-musiqi , book of music. 

— br-e-d-Chakim, the son of Hakim; lit, son of him wl 

Hakim. 

Samaritan , d, Rel. : cul rf-ramach , all which creepeth. 

Gen.: baraha d-Pbaran, the wilderness of Pharan. 

Ethiopic, za^ enia, Rel.: wald z«-rakab-o, the son who found hii 
en(a atmaq-o, [she] who baptized him. 

Gen.: Mazmor za Dawith, psalm of David. 

— Anqatz enta samay , the gate of heaven. 

Amharic,yrf. Rel. and Gen.: yrmabara ya-Heli ledsh, who was t1 
son o/'Heli. 
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Vulgar Arabic , dsa*^ dse. Gen.: el sifr dse 'Ikitab, the volume of 
the book. 

The Berber forms are so peculiar, and withal so important 
that they appear to deserve a more detailed examination. The 
first thing which. strikes us is the vai:iety of forms, greatly 
exceeding that of any other Semitic dialect. Some of these 
are evidently compound, others abbreviated, and some ap- 
parently mere dialectical variations. It is difficult to de- 
termine the original forms with certainty; but as far as may 
be judged from a comparison of the cognate dialects, the 
following appears to be an approximation to the real state 
of the case. There is one set of forms consisting of a con- 
sonant followed by a simple vowel: w«; tha or ta, gha or 
yay na*^ da ov dsa] /ra; or of a consonant preceded by a 
vowel: aw] aih\ agh or ay\ an\ al\ ads ovad-^ ok, 

ThQse^are sometimes combined into such forms as atvwi'^ 
aghi or ayyi\ akka\ anni\ wayyi\ sayyi\ tvinna-^ widsa] tvidsak] 
anrva; anta\ naita, nyan;mi] or abbreviated into the simple pre- 
fixes: Wj u] ds or d] gh or y] H] k. 

In their primitive acceptation, they appear for the most 
part, if not altogether, to have been demonstratives] but they 
are also extensively employed in the following capacities: 
1. personal pronouns; 2. relatives and interrogatives ; 3. par- 
ticles, especially prepositions and conjunctions; 4. genitival 
prefixes; 5. formatives of verbs and abstract nouns. To 
enter into all the details of the above divisions would amount 
to an analysis of the entire structure of the Semitic langua- 
ges, on which, it is believed, they are calculated to throw 
considerable light. It may be sufficient for our present pur- 
pose to observe that the shorter forms any am, aly ay,.a;v^ 
ghi or yi^ niy n, Wy u, ^re preferred as signs of the genitive 
case; being at the same time occasionally used as re- 
latives, though not so frequently as the longer forms. A few 
examples may suffice for the present. 

Relative, wi ikhza Rablpi , whom God cursed. 

ur illi«;-araykislman, there is not [any] who enters. 
Genitive, akadum aw warghaz , the face of the man. 

The form most commonly employed is an (relativn and 
demonstrative anni), especially with substantives and pro- 
nomii;^ suffixes. 

baba, father; gen. a«-baba. 

th9,kli , female slave ; gen. an-thakli, 

an-nagh , of us. 

* The same element appears to be incladed in the relntive prononn elledsi^ 
q d. the — who. Dsu is also said to be used as a relative by the Tajjite Arabs. 
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an-wan , of you. 
an-san , of tbem. 

Sometimes, as in Aramaic , the pronominal suffix is also in- 
serted: e, gr. 

ammi-^ aw-baba, son of the father; 
lit, son of him — who father. 

Examples of the remaining forms , too numerous to be here 
specified, will be found in Newman's Grammar, and Venture's 
French and Berber Dictionary, lately published by the So- 
ci6t6 de Geographic at Paris. 

Galla, kan, Bel.: eni kan duffu, he that comes. 

Gen. : kan Judaia bosonati , in the wilderness of Jadea. 

Yoruba, ii. Bel. : ille ti mo wo, the house which I pulled down. 
Gen. : ille ii babba , house of father. 

Malagassy, ny. Demonstr. and gen.: ny mpanjaky ny Jiosy , the 
king of the Jews. 

Hawaiian , na. [Pronoun of third person , he , lY.] 
Gen.: parau wo-te Atua, the word of God. 

Sanscrit , ya, [Relative.] Gen. : vrikas-^a , of a wolf. 

ka-s [Interrogative.] Gen.: asma-^am, of us. [Compare 
the possessive forms — mama/ra, mens; tavaAra, tuus; 
asmaAra (in the Vedas), noster.] 

Hindostani. Gen. masc. form, Kuda-M beta, son of God. 
Gen. fem. form, Yisu-Arl ma, mother of JesuSr 

GuzeratT, no, (Pali demonstr. na?] 

Gen.: chokara-w6, of a boy. Fem.: Yisunl ma, mother of 
Jesus. 

Punjabi, da, [Zend, demonstr. da?] 

Gen. kavirfd, of a poet Fem.: YisucTi mata, mother of 
Jesus. [Compare the Pushtu genitival prefix^ da-badi- 
shah, of a king, &c., and the demonstrative pronoun dd 
saray, this man.] 

In other dialects we find cho, chi^jd,jl, as terminations 
of the genitives. These may be probably regarded as mo- 
difications of the Sanscrit interrogative and relative pronouns, 
ka-Sj ya, Jo, je, are relatives in Haroti, Guzerati, and it 
is believed also in other dialects. 

Persian, Pehlevi, BeluchT, /. Gen. : kup-i-Fars, mountain of Persia. 

Albanian, i. e, [Definite article, the,] 

Gen. : Pirri i Abrahamit, son of Abraham. Fem.: emma e 
Jesuit, mother of Jesus. 

The Manchu postfixed relative ninggCf ngge, of which 
jingge is a collateral form, has a variety of functions , serv- 
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ing, inter alia, to form — 1. Participles, active and passive: 
aracha-w^^^ = 6 ygciflfas and to yQ'aq)6(i£vov, 2. Possessive 
adjectives, often resolvable into a genitive: niyalma-i-n^^^, 
human ^ q. d. characteristic o/" man. 3. Possessive pronouns : 
mini-w^^^, mine, q. d. qtwd met (est). This is with great 
probability identified by Schott with the Turco-Tartarian and 
Finnish K>rms of the genitive. 

Uighur, Jaghatai. &c., ningy at-/im^, of a horse. 

Osmanli, uhyfiuh: adem-t/n , of man ; cheshmeh-;it/^, of a fountain. 

.Finnish, Lappish, &c., n, en : cala-;i, of a fish ; kabmak-^;i, of a boat. 

Hongarian, nek, en*: d-tenger-we^ , of or to the sea ; d-hegy-e«- 
tal , on the other side of the mountain. 

The hypothesis of Bopp, that the possessive terminations 
of Indo-European adjectives, numerals, &c., and the form- 
atives of many abstract nouns were originally pronouns, 
seems to derive some support from the following analytic 
constructions in Semitic. 

Syriac, ruch, spirit, rf-ruch [UL which spirit = TCvevfiauTiOg]. 

Cardinals: tren, 2; tloth, 3. 

Ordinals: c/a-tren, second; da-tloth, third. [Compare Sanscr. 
dwiti^a , triti^a , &c.] 

Ethiopic, ^zarg, rag; za-tzarq, ragged: lamtz, leprosy; za-lamtz, 
leprosus : Maryam , Mary ; za-Maryam , Marianus. 
Cardinal: selus, three. 
Ordinal : menbaka za-selus , lectio ferial tertise. 



* The variety of functions exercised by the element na and its modifi-^ 
cations in langaages of almost every part of the world is not a little remark- * 
able. Compare New. Ze&l. nana, Lazian nam = qui; Gael, nan, nam, plnr. 
gen, article; Sanscr. nRm, termination of gen. plur. ; Pali and Armenian 
»a = hio, iste, &c. Other examples have been already given. All these 
significations may be referred to the simple demonstrative pronoun as the 
radix. 
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ON THE DERIVATION OF WORDS 
FROM PRONOMINAL AND PREPOSITIONAL 

ROOTS. 

[Proceedings of the Philological Society. Vol. IL] 

The languages commonly called synthetic agree uniformly* 
in this leading feature of being resolvable into a compara- 
tively small number of elements, usually denominated roots. 
In Hebrew there are few derivative words which are not 
capable of being referred to their parent stem 5 or when this 
cannot be done within the limits of the Hebrew itself, the 
root wanted may generally be supplied from the Arabic or 
some other cognate dialect. We here speak of the Semitic 
roots as they are usually given by grammarians , and do not 
now enter into the controverted question whether they ara 
primary or in reality compounded. In Welsh also there ar^ 
few derivatives which may not be satisfactorily accountecL 
for either from the radicals of that language, or from th^ 
Armorican and Gaelic dialects. In like manner the Indiarm. 
grammarians have reduced the whole of the Sanscrit Ian — 
guage to a comparatively small number of dhatoos or roots ^ 
and there is no reason for doubting that in a great majorit^:^ 
of cases the secondary and composite forms are rightly re — 
f erred by them to their originals. There may be room t€Zi» 
•question their conclusions in particular instances, espe- 
cially with regard to pronouns and particles 5 and it may b ^3 
also suspected that a number of ostensible roots are in reaL — 
ity mere varieties of form or collateral descendants frocBCi 
some unascertained primitive. 

These roots are commonly regarded as mere abstractioni^^; 
that is, not actual practical words, but words in posse \ aa 
they are generally explained, either by an abstract noun L 
the locative case, or a verb in the third person; indeed th^^ 
are almost universally represented to be roots of verbs y ai»- ^ 
consequently more nearly related to the verb than to aim^ 
other part of speech. Bopp and Pott , who frequently questio ^ 
the positions of the Indian grammarians, do not dissent frox^ 
them in this general view of the subject; except that, i»^- 
stead of deriving pronouns and simple particles from verb^ 
roots, they consider them, or the elements out of which the^ 
are formed, as a class apart, neither descended from verbS; 
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fior in any way related to them. With respect to the non- 
derivation of those elements from verbs, they are probably 
in the right; but whether, on the other hand, verbs and 
other parts of speech may not occasionally be derived from 
them, is a different question, which a small amount of re- 
search will enable us to decide in the affirmative. Proofs 
might be multiplied from many languages; we shall at pre- 
sent content ourselves with a few examples from the Old 
High-German. 

Aba. The Old-German preposition corresponding to the 
Sanscr. apa, Gr. ano, is aha^ only occurring in this form 
in the oldest monuments of the language. From this we 
have the adjective ah-uhy sinister, perverse, i. e. deviating , 
branching into several derivative nouns, along with the verb 
ahahon, to abominate. A verb more directly formed from 
the root may be inferred from the participial form aband, 
evening, i, e, declining, which again is enlarged into the 
verb ahanden, vesperascere. 

Abab, Afar, Avar. This word, evidently a comparative 
form of the preceding, is in Gothic a preposition, with the 
sense of Lat. post\ but in Old-German it is an adverb, com- 
monly denoting again. From it the verb avaron^ to repeat, is 
directly formed , together with a number of nouns in all the 
dialects; among which may be specified Goth, afar, series, 
and Ang.-Sax. afara, eafora, a descendant. 

Obab, Ubar. This preposition, found in nearly all the 
Indo-European dialects, forms in O. H.-Germ. the verbs 
oharon, to put off, prolong, and ga-obaron ^ to surpass, over- 
come. Compare Lat. superare. 

Anu, without. Med.-Germ. ohne. Indanon, afterwards 
entaneUy to deprive. 

In — forms the verb innon, bearing the various meanings 
of to annex, bring, receive, admit, &c. along with the nouns 
innod, viscera, innote, indigena, and several others. From 
the comparative form innaro^ inner, is derived innaron, to 
insinuate; and with the prefix er, erinnern, to remember. 

Dz, out. From this come the verbs uzon, to renounce; 
ga-uzouy to remove, exclude. From the comparative uzaro 
is derived the present Germ, aiissern, to express, enunciate. 
The Engl, utter is evidently of cognate origin. 

NiDAR, below, beneath. Nidarjan, to humble , condemn ; 
ganidarony to cast down; with many nouns and adjectives. 

Nah , near, after. Nahen, to approach ; zuonahen , to hasten, 
come near. 

Saman, with, together. Samanon, to gather, congregate; 
with a multitude of derivatives. 
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SuNTAR, apart. Suntaron, to separate. 

The above list might be greatly enlarged ; but enough has 
been given to show, not merely the abstract possibility, but 
the fact of the derivation of verbs and other parts of speech 
from simple particles: analogies will readily suggest them- 
selves from the Greek and other languages, but they are too 
obvious to be here dilated upon. It may perhaps be objected 
that all the above instances are of comparatively recent date, 
and that no similar principle of formation can be traced in 
the earliest stages ot language. It is apprehended that we 
know too little of language in its infancy, either to affirm 
or deny this proposition on direct and positive grounds : 
the utmost that we can expect to accomplish is to deduce 
probable conclusions from the data and the analogies within 
our reach. It is however conceived, that there is no inhe- 
rent improbability in the supposition that verbs and other 
words might equally be formed from similar elements at a 
much earlier period. 

Terms expressive of local relations must have existed in 
every regularly organized language at least as early as some 
other classes , and the powers of combination and symbolical 
application inherent in the human mind could be as easily 
exercised on words expressing separation and connexion in 
space, as upon any other attributes cognizable by the senses. 
That those terms are themselves of the highest antiquity is 
admitted by the best philologists; indeed Bopp does not 
scruple to characterize them as " antediluvian. '* The origin 
of the words themselves is a question which we do not under- 
take to discuss. It is not perhaps absolutely impossible that 
they were primarily onomaiopceice y or imitations of natural 
sounds; but there are many difficulties in the way of such 
an hypothesis. Wiillner, and other writers who have la- 
bourea with great ingenuity to account for the formation of 
language by this process, have felt. the difficulty of dealing 
with this branch of the subject; and while they allow that 
pronouns and particles are an original and very important 
part of language, they admit that it is not easy to establish 
a connexion between the enunciation of a sound and the 
idea of a place. 

Waving therefore the discussion of this point as being 
beyond our means of information, we proceed to inauire 
whether there is any evidence of particles and pronouns nav- 
ing actually become roots of verbs and nouns at an early 
stage of the Indo-European languages. We shall begin with 
a class of languages which have hitherto been only partially 
employed for purposes of general philology, but which it 
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is believed are calculated to throw considerable light on 
several obscure phenomena. 

The Cymric and Armorican preposition denoting over, 
upon, is ffwar or gwor , commonly aboreviated to gor in the 
former language, but subsisting in its original form in the 
latter. The corresponding Gaelic term is for, now obsolete 
except in composition. N^ow there is a large class of words 
—nouns, adjectives and verbs — which may be more naturally 
and obviously referred to this preposition as their root, than 
to any other in the compass of the Celtic languages. Thus 
we have W. grvarad, covering ; gwarchdu, to enclose ; grvared, 
to guard; grver , a shade, and many similar words. These 
agam have their counterparts in Germanic, Latin, and Sla- 
vonic words commencing with rv ox v, or in Greek words 
which formerly had the digamma. Many of these terms are 
referred by Pott, Benfey, and other German philologists to 
the Sanscrit vardmi or varayami (from the root vrt), com- 
monly denoting to cover or to choose. Admitting this , it fol- 
lows that if the Celtic terms are related to the corresponding 
Teutonic, &c. , they must be equally so to the Sanscrit; in 
other words, Sanscr. vardmi, Groth. warjan, Celt, grvarad, 
&c., all denoting covering, must be of common origin. The 
iiext step in the investigation is to see what probable grounds 
We have for referring these terms and their cognates to a 
^ocal or prepositional relation as their original root. 

Pictet, in his* Affinity des Langues Celtiques avec le Sans- 
crit,' observes that the Irish frith and W. ^«;r//^= against, 
^re the counterparts of Sanscr. prati, Gr. nqoxX, and that 
Xr. for, W. gw(yr or gor, correspond to pra, pardy Gr. %qo 
^nd TCagd, Among the Celtic prepositions which have no 
formal representatives in Sanscrit or Greek, he specifies Ir. 
^a, fo, sub, apud, &c., W. gwa, ^o=under. Against the 
etymology of frith and g^rth there is nothing to object: with 
Respect to for and gor*, it is to be observed that they, as 
"Vreu as the Lithuanian per, always signify over, upon, and 
t-herefore are potentially equivalent to Sanscr. upari, Gr. 
^ijnkg, Germ, ubar, &c. With respect to fa, fo, &c. , it is 
Btrange that Pictet did not perceive that they bear precisely 
the same relation to Sanscr. upa, Gr. v%6, that frith, &c. 
do to j^ra/i, ngozl, with their cognates; a relation further 
borne out by the analogy of the Slavonic and Lithuanian po, 
pad, under, after, &c., which are clearly cognate with the 
corresponding Sanscrit and Greek, and also it is believed 

*The Welsli equivalent of Tcocoa is^c/=by, adjoinirg. 
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with the Celtic. Thus we have a strict parallelism through- 
out: ffwaj fa = upa\ grvar, for==^upari, and grvrih^ frith 
=:prati. 

If therefore the preposition gwar ^ upon, is cognate with 
Sanscr. upari^ and is at the same time the root of gwarady 
covering, &c.— which come as naturally from it as supero does 
from super — it follows that upari and varCimi are related to 
each other, and that an element simply denoting uporiy over, 
may be the primordial one in the latter word. If this point 
could be once well-established, it would lead to conclusions 
important in themselves, and calculated to simplify in no 
small degree the current ideas of the organization of lan- 
guage. We shall at present hypothetical ly assume this position, 
and proceed to inquire how far the actual phenomena of 
language are found to coincide with it. 

As preliminary to the ensuing discussion we may observe, 
once for all, that the Cymric ^n^ = Irish /, is convertible 
in Welsh to a simple guttural ^, c {ch), or to a labial b, p 
(m): in Sanscrit it corresponds generally to w, occasionally 
to sw] to a labial, guttural, or palatal: in Slavonic to v, a 
labial or palatal: in German to qu, rv , g , hj p. Correspond- 
ences with other dialects will occasionally be noticed in the 
sequel. R is also commutable with other liquids, generally 
with /, and is not unfrequently transposed; e. gr. vary bar^ 
par, may become respectively vra, bra, pra, &c. We shall 
also consider the Sanscrit roots, varrij to colour; vrii^ hvri, 
dhvri, generally denoting turning, deflection, v. t. q. valy to 
cover; hval, to move to and fro — -the corresponding forms 
to which in other dialects frequently interchange significations 
— as etymological ly related to each other and belonging to 
the class which we are proposing to examine. If we assume 
then that ^wflfr, upon, over, may become the parent stem of 
verbs and nouns, as the Germ, ubar becomes ubaron, the. 
words most obviously connected with it are those simply 
denoting superposition, covering or elevation. Among these 
we may class grvarad, gwarch, grvarih, covering; gwarchdUj 
to enclose; gwer, a shade; gweryd, turf, sward. In the Teu- 
tonic languages we have Goth, warjan^ to cover; O. H.- 
Germ. wara , a dwelling ; rverjan , to dress ; A.-S. wreon , to 
cover. In Slavonic vrieti, to cover or shut up, whence vrata, 
a door or gate; vr'ch, a summit (comp. Arm en. irverahy over, 
upon) ; and many similar words. The Sanscrit words derived 
from var (vri), denoting clothing, equipment, armour, and 
other modes of covering, are pretty numerous ; one of the 
most remarkable is t/rwa, wool, which it is curious and in- 
structive to trace through the cognate dialects. The initial 
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V or w vocalized in urndj and dropt in lanaj reappears in 
Slavon. vrnay Lithuanian rvilna, Goth, rvulla, where n is as- 
similated to the preceding liquid. The Welsh grvlan pre- 
sents the fullest ferm of the word, as Gael, ollan, and Gr. 
iQvov the weakest. The Latin villus, vellus (for vtlnuSj velnus?) 
are probably related. The antiquity of the term and the at- 
tribute meant to be denoted by it are sufficiently evident. 
The English flannel, from W. gwlanen, which might have 
been a Gaelic form , is a good example of the change often 
made in adopted words. 

Passing over for the present the numerous formations in 
gwal, val, bal, &c., believed to be connected with the above, 
we may next observe, that there is an easy and obvious 
transition from the idea of covering to that of defence or 
protection. Connected with this we have in Welsh gwared, 
to guard (whence Ital. guardare , Fr. garder)\ gwarantj se- 
curity; gwersyllj a camp; gwerthyr, a fortification. In Teu- 
tonic, warjan, werjan (O. H.-G.), to defend; gawer, defen- 
sive armour; A.-S. wer, sl wear or embankment; with a mul- 
titude of similar words in many languages. Allied with the 
idea of defence is that of prohibition, examples of which 
are W. grvarddu, to forbid; Grerm. wehren, to keep off; rvar- 
nen, to warn. From the notion of protecting , the transition 
is also easy to that of watching, observing, beholding, see- 
ing; as may be seen in the Ital. guardare, to guard or watch, 
to observe, to look; Germ, warten, to beware, to perceive; 
analogous to which is Lat. tueor, to defend, to behold. A 
simpler form occurs in the A.-S. wcer, wary. Germ, ge-wahr, 
observant; with which the Gr. oqcj^ to guard, OQccd, to see, 
may possibly be connected. The Welsh grvylmw, to watch; 
gwt/led, grveledy to see; appear to be from the same root, sub- 
stituting / for r; as may be inferred from Bret, gwere, Irish 
faire, watch, where r is preserved. Another modification of 
the same idea is that of endurance, continuance; as may be * 
seen in the German warien, to watch, also to expect, wait; 
and in a more simple form in O.-Germ. 7veren, to abide, 
endure; rvirig , permanent; and in a metaphorical sense, A.- 
S. w^orig, weary, tedious. 

Pott and other German philologists also refer to the same 
root Germ, war, Lat. verus, true; q, d. covered, protected, 
secure. If we admit this, the W. gwir, Gael, fior, true; 
Slavon. viera, faith, belong of course to the same category. 
Again, what is covered may at the same time be concealed, 
whence A.-S. wreon, to hide; Dan vraa, O.-Eng. wro, a 
secret comer. Comp. Lat. velare, revelare. 
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The next class of words which we propose to consider as 
connected with the root in question ^ is that involving the 
idea of crossing, deviating, turning, &c., both literal and 
metaphorical. A relation Between this and the former class 
is easily established if we keep in mind that what lies or 
passes over a surface may cross it, or deviate from what is 
assumed to be its proper direction, or go beyond its natural 
limits. Thus transire flumen may be indiflFerently rendered 
to go over the river, or across it, or beyond it; and he who 
thus crosses a river deviates at the same time from the na- 
tural direction of its current, and may also turn from it by 
Iiassing further. The most original Celtic form appears to 
)e the Breton grvara^ to bend: whence gwareky a bow (com- 
pare Lat. arcus)"^ grvarog, a yoke. The Welsh ^w^r, oblique, 
curved; grvyraWj to bend; Irish fiar, crooked, slightly deviate 
in form, while the Eng. rvry transposes the liquid. The 
German furnishes the full form quer, across, athwart; and 
the weaker werran, to disturb, confuse; gsk-werrariy to over- 
turn ; wir-ty deflected , distorted. If we regard the Sanscrit 
vrtt as connected with the simpler form vrty we are enabled 
to connect with this class the jLat. vertere, to turn; Germ. 
rverderiy to become, q, d. to turn out; Slavon. vratid, to turn; 
Lithuanian tversii, to turn, roll; A.-S. wrcethian, to wreathe, 
entwine ; and many other words. The list might be extended 
to some hundreds of terms, by including all the varieties of 
form caused by a substitution or modification of radicals, a 
few specimens of which will be given in the tables. 

The secondary and metaphorical ideas connected with the 
relation of turnmg, are too numerous to be specified individu- 
ally. A multitude of words bearing the literal significations 
of roll, twist, throw, variegate, corrupt, surround, shake, 
and the moral or metaphorical ones of err, deceive, pervert, 
transgress, &c., referable more or less directly to the class 
under consideration, will readily occur to the comparative 
philologist. To choose, Sanscr. varayami, O.-Germ. weljon, 
Lith. Tveliti, Gr. ccLQso^aLy may be explained as to set asidCy 
out of a larger number = Lat. seligere. To w///, Welsh gwyllf 
grvyllys (voluntas), Germ, rvollen, Lat. volo, Gr. povloficcLy is 
evidently relatecf, as may be seen at once from the Lat. 
opto, to wish and to choose. 

The extent of the field of investigation ostensibly con- 
nected with the particular class of words under consideration, 
may be inferred from the circumstance that Benfey, in his 
^Griechisches Wurzel-Lexicon / traces to them nearly a 
thousand Greek vocables ; and had he been fully aware of 
ihe resources derivable from the Cymric and Armorican dia- 
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lectS; he might easily have found many more. These dia- 
lects satisfactorily explain many phsenomena otherwise not 
easily accounted for-, as for instance gwar^ grvyr, oblique, 
curved , show at once the possible connexion between Germ. 
query Lat. variusj varus j Engl, wry, Gr. yvQOQ"^ to say no- 
thing of Lat. curvus, Gael, cor, car, turn, twist; Gr. evga^, 
awry; with a multitude of words more or less deflecting 
from the original type, but easily reducible to it according 
to recognized analogies. 

We have all along treated the word grvar in the light of 
a simple and independent radical; there is however every 
reason to believe tnat it is in reality a comparative form of 
ffwa {grvOy go), as Sanscr. upari is of upa, and Goth, ufar of 
uf. To speak more strictly, gwar is a combination of two 
prepositional elements, grva + ar, the latter having in itself 
the sense of upon, over^ in all the Celtic dialects. Each of 
these elements is the parent of other words: thus grva is 
enlarged into gwadrij base, foundation (comp. Germ, boden)] 
*grvad-dawdy dregs; grvael, low, base (Lat. vilis); gwas, a ser- 
vant, vassal: while ar becomes W. aros, abiding, dwelling; 
Gael, ard, lofty (Lat. arduus)\ airde, height; ardaighimy to 
elevate, &c. That the Sanscr. upari, Goth, ufar, should be 
compounds is easily conceivable, if we reflect that A.-S. 
butan (our hut) is composed of three distinct elements , bi-ui- 
an, and dbuian (about) of four. If therefore ^w^r, to cover, 
turn, &c., is connected with the preposition, it is not in the 
strict sense of the term a primary word ; and if we are cor- 
rect in the view which we have all along taken of the matter, 
the same will apply to the Sanscrit vrt and the other osten- 
sible roots supposed to be connected with it. It is believed 
that they are all reducible to one leading notion, viz. that 
of covering, as included in the preposition or adverb upon, 
which again is itself probably of pronominal origin. 

This view of the matter is further strengthened by the 
comparison of the collateral element iar in Gaelic, = over, 
upon, in conjunction with W. tra, tros, over, trwy, through, 
&c., with the Sanscrit root irl, to pass over, and its numerous 
cognates. Words apparently including this element abound 
in every branch oi the Indo-European family; and they 
vrill be found on examination to run parallel throughout, or 
nearly so, with the class previously examined, in the senses 
of covering, preserving, watching, turning, throwing, trans- 
gressing, &c. This coincidence is easily accounted for if 
we suppose that both classes contain the same prepositional 
element ar = over, upon — giving pretty nearly the same 
force to each. It is believed that the same element, both 
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in the simple form ar and the augmented idr, enters into 
the comparative forms of adjectives and particles, and various 
other formations in which the idea of more, further , v. t. q. 
is included. 

It will, perhaps be thought that it is a series of ungrounded 
assumptions to regard the words in question as connected 
with each other, whereas they may be independent roots. 
To this it may be replied, that it is equally an assumption 
to maintain that they are totally unconnected with each other; 
and if they are related, as the general analogy of their forms 
would ratner lead us to believe, it is clear that they cannot 
be at the same time collateral and primary. The science of 
comparative etymology does not, like arithmetic or geometry, 
rest upon certain and demonstrable premises,- but consists 
in a series of presumptive deductions from such analogies 
of form and meaning as can be traced in languages known 
or believed to be cognate. We have no direct evidence that 
wary y warn, wear, weary, wry, wreathe, writhe, are all from . 
the same root; but it is conceived that no one who has 
traced them carefully through all the kindred dialects would 
venture to assert that they are radically and totally distinct- 
An attempt has been made to show that those, and multi- 
tudes of similar words may be referred to one simple local 
relation; and if this be really the case, it is obvious thaii 
the same principle may be applicable in many more cases. 
Such words as nsQaco, TCSQaivG) in Greek, and samanon, uzort^ 
&c. in German, show that particles may and actually do 
become the parent stems of verbs: and it is at least as in- 
telligible and easy that over should become cover, or cros^^ 
as that out should come to denote speak, ox in, remember — 
If it should be found, on further investigation, that thi^ 
principle of derivation has prevailed to a great extent, i^ 
will follow that the doctrine of Bopp and Pott, viz. that th^3 
pronominal and prepositional roots constitute a class apart^^ 
wholly unconnected with the elements of verbs, cannot b^ 
supported. On the contrary it would seem more probable 
that those roots are in many cases the real primordia of th ^ 
ostensible dhatoos or verbal roots , and that they in fact cont — 
stitute the basis of no inconsiderable portion of the Indo- 
European languages. 

The following words, constituting a very small portion af 
the aggregate, seem directly referable to the Sanscrit roots 
hvrt, vri, vrtt^ hval , val , already assumed to be related to 
each other. The Celtic words are Welsh when not other- 
wise specified. 
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gwal, enclosure. 

gwalc, palisade (cf. Ital. palco). 

gwalch, adj, towering, sub, falcon. 

gwalen , Bret, a ring. 

gwall, defect, error. 

gwar , Bret, crooked , vaulted. 

gwar, neck (from turning'^ cf. SI. 

vrat). 
gwara, to fence, 
gwarad, covering, 
gwarant, security, 
gwarch, covering, 
gwarchdu; to enclose, 
gwarddu , to prohibit, 
gwared, to guard, 
gwaremm , Bret, a warren. 
gwareZ) Bret, shelter, protection, 
gwarog , a yoke, 
gwarth, covering. 
gweUging, a cross-beam, 
gweili, a surplus, 
gweled, to see. 
gweli, an exposure, 
gwell, better. 



gwellt, grass, sward (cf, gwallt, 

hair of the head) 
gwer, a shade, 
gwere, Bret, a watch-tower, 
gwerthyd, a spindle (Ir. fearsaid). 
gweryd, sward, 
gwil, turn off, start, 
gwilc'hu , Bret, to squint, 
gwill, apt to stray, 
gwir, true, 
gwladychu, to govern (cf. Germ. 

wait en), 
gwores, open, exposed, 
gwrag, curved handle, v. t q. 
gwregys, girdle, 
gwrith, apparent, 
gwrydd, a wreath, 
gwylchu, to seem or appear, 
gwylied , to watch, 
gwyll, will, 
gwyllt, wild, 
gwyr, oblique, 
gwyrain, to elevate. 



Slavonic y Lithuanian , &c. 



varati, Serv. to deceive. 

variti, Si. to proceed. 

wahrpsta, Lettish, spindle. 

wahrst, to bolt. 

wahrstiht , to roll to and fro. 

wahrti, a door. 

wairitees , verb, refl, to beware. 

wairoht, to augment. 

waldiht, to govern. 

walgs, cord, rope (from twisting). 

warra, power. 

warren, adv, exceedingly. 

warreht, to be powerful. 

wehrigs, observant. 

weley, Lithuan. late. 

wercziu, I turn over. 

werpju, I spin. 



weru , I close ; at-w- = I open 
(cf. Welsh a-gori; Bret, di- 
gori , to open ; Lat. a-perio, 
o-perio). 

willoju, I seduce (Lett, wilt, to 
deceive). 

wirrags, Lett, a whirlpool. 

wirs , upon. 

wirssus, Lith. a summit. 

wirst, Lett, to rise upwards. 

wirstu, Lith. I overturn, become 
(cf. Sanscr. vrit, to turn, to be- 
come; Germ, werden). 

wirtis, a whirlpool. 

wirwe, a cord. 

woloju, I roll about. 

z'welgiu, I see, look. 

zVairu, I squint. 
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in the pure Slavonic dialects 
; as will appear from the fol- 

wratiti , to turn. 

wratky, giddy. 

wreteno, a spindle. 

vrieti. Slav, to shut. 

vr'gu , I throw (cf. Lat. torqueo). 

vr'zu, I open. 

vr't, a garden. 

vr'tieti, to turn round. 

vr'ch, a summit. 



The corresponding forms 

i generally transpose tne liquid 
owing examples : — 

wlada , Bohem. power , govern- 
ment (cf. W. gwlad , country ; 
Bret, glad, patrimony; Ir. 
fiaith, sovereignty). 

wladnauti, to move, stir. 

wlati , Slav, to fluctuate. 

wlna, Bohem. wool. 

wrat, turn, return. Serv. vrat, 
neck. 

wrata , a door. 

Some of the principal Teutonic equivalents having been 
given in the course of the preceding paper, it will not be 
necessary to repeat them, xhe Greek forms are reserved 
for an inquiry which it is proposed to make into the powers 
and affinities of the digamma. The following Latin words 
may be referred with more or less probability to the same 
class of roots : — 



vellus, a fleece, 
velum , a veil, covering, 
vertere, to turn, 
vertex, summit, 
verus , true, 
volvere , to roll, 
vortex, a whirlpool. 



valeo , to be powerful, 
valgus, bandy-legged, 
vallum, an entrenchment. 
valvjB, folding-doors, 
varioli , small-pox (cf. W. brech, 

variegated ; also small-pox), 
varius, changeable, &c. 
varus,crooked(cf.pr8e-varico,&c). 

The above words, to which a multitude of similar ones 
might easily be added, correspond pretty strictly with the 
forms assumed as their radicals. There are, moreover, an 
immense number of terms which are referable to the same 
origin, by taking into account the changes briefly indicated 
above by elision, transposition, and the substitution of ele- 
ments etymologically cognate. A few examples will serve 
to illustrate this portion of the subject. 

The following are cognate forms with the elision of the 
labial : — 



gail, the eye-lid. 
gallt, a steep or cliff, 
gardd, an enclosure, 
garth, a rampart, 
geol , a prison. 



gour, Bret, slowness, leisure. 

gol , a covering. 

golwg , sight. 

gor, Bret, a tumour. 

gorch, a fence. 
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gorddi, to impel forward. 

gored , a wear. 

gorel, opening. 

gores , open , exposed. 

goreu, superior, best. 

gori, to brood. 

gormant, exuberance. 

gormu, to force in, intrude (cf. 

In Breton, words of this description are frequently still 
further abbreviated by the elision or transposition of the 
leading vowel. 



Bret, gorre, top, surface. 

— gorrea, to raise. 

— gorrek, slow, idle (in some 

dialects gwarek), 

— gorroen, cream. 

— gourinn , lintel of a door. 

— gourzizu, to delay, put off. 



glad, patrimony; 

glao, rain; — 

gleb, moist; — 

gliz, dew; — 

gloan, wool; — 

grac'h, old woman; — 

greg, woman; — 

grisien, root; — 



Welsh gwlad. 
gwlaw. 



gwlyb , moisture. 

gwlith. 

gwlan. 

gwrach. 

gwraig (cf. Germ. frau). 

gwraidd. 



These and similar forms show that words commencing 
with a guttural followed by a liquid, may correspond to a 
Sanscrit, German or Slavonic w: e. gr. glad, to Germ. walien\ 
gloan, to Sanscr. urna, Bohem. rvlna, Germ, rvolle, A little 
inquiry will enable us to discover a multitude of words 
commencing with a labial or guttural followed by / or r, 
under significations precisely analogous to the words already 
given, and in all probability of kindred origin. A few ex- 
amples from the Lithuanian and Lettish will place this point 
in a clearer light. 



Lith. breest, to increase. 
Lett, brunnas, armour. 

— glahbt , to guard , protect. 
Lith. globoju, I embrace. 
Lett, gredsens, a ring. 

— greest, to turn. 

— greests, a coverlet. 

— greest-balki , cross-beam. 
Lith. greju, I surround, enclose. 
Lett, greiss, awry, crooked. 
Lith. greziu,Iturn,bore,encircle, 

wind (cf. Bohem. wrtiti, 
wrtatiy to turn, shake, 



waver, move, churn, bore, 
&c.). 

— grysstu , I turn, return. 
Lett, klaht, to cover. 

— klaidiht, to wander about. 
Lith. klaupju, I kneel down. 

— klesscziu, I tremble. 

— kloju, I cover. 

— klonoju, I bow down. 

— klydeju , I wander. 
Lett, krahpt, to deceive. 

— krampis, a bolt. ', 
Lith. krattau , I shake. 
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Lith. krauju, I heap np. Lith. kreipju, I turn, return. 

— kreikiu , I strew. — priess, prep, against =W. 

—r kreiwas, crooked; cf. W. gwrth. 
crwm; Ger. krumm. 

It is not meant to be asserted that all the above words 
are certainly connected with the Sanscrit and Celtic roots 
which we have been examining; but the connection is the- 
oretically possible , according to known analogies. The pro- 
bability of its subsistence is greatly strengthened by the 
Persian , in which a Sanscrit or Teutonic w regularly becomes 
a guttural: e. gr. gurazahy hog qr boar = Sanscr. varaha 
(comp. hat. porcusy Germ, ferch, Eng. barrow-pig, Gr. ^otipo^) ; 
gardun-iden ^ to turn = Sauscr. vrtt, Lat. verto, &c. ; garm^=i 
Germ, warm-, /:/rw = Germ. tvurm. TheSliavonic arid Lithu- 
anian languages manifest a considerable resemblance to the 
Persian, both in words and characteristic elements. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that words commencing 
with bal, bar, pal, par, &c. are still more likely to be related 
to the family of words which we have been examining; in- 
deed the affinity of many of them does not admit of a doubt. 
This will become obvious on comparing such words as bal^ 
peak; batch, proud; bar, summit; bern, a heap; pare, en- 
closure; Fr. parer, to keep oflF; Span, parar, to stop, &c., 
with the preceding lists and with tne Gaelic. GweUgmg,H» 
a cross-beam (from gwail, superincumbent), becomes in Gaelic 
baircin. It is in all probability also the etymon of Engl. 
balk and Germ, galge, a gallows. Many similar instances 
might easily be collected. 



ON CERTAIN INITIAL LETTER -CHANGES 
IN THE INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 

[Proceedings of the Philological Society. Vol. II.] 

In the various branches of the great Indo-European family 
of languages, we find that multitudes of words differ from 
their cognates in form; and, to a certain extent, according 
to definite laws of permutation. This is more particularly 
the case with respect to their initial elements. If we take 
Sanscrit, Latin, Slavonic, or any other considerable member 
of the group as a standard, numerous instances occur in 
which a collateral language replaces an initial conjunct con- 
sonant by a simple one, or vice versd, and substitutes a 
guttural for a labial, a palatal for a guttural, an aspirate for 
a sibilant, or one liquid semivowel for another. In many 
cases those permutations are well-understood and easily ac- 
counted for, but with regard to some of them there appears 
to be a little misapprehension. 

It is usual to account for the substitution of a guttural 
for a labial, and similar phenomena, by the assumption 
that one is changed into the other. This appears actually 
to take place in a number of instances*, as for example in 
the Neapolitan cchiu from piUj Lat. plus: Gaelic caisg from 
pascha, and many others. But there are cases in which there 
is reason to believe that both the labial and guttural are in 
reality derivative sounds, collaterally descended from a more 
complex element, capable of producing both. The practica- 
bility of the process may be manifest by an obvious instance. 
If we could only compare Gr. dig and Lat. bis with each 
other, we should be compelled to affirm either that the labial 
was the representative of a dental, or that the words had 
no etymological connexion. But a reference to the Sanscrit 
dwiSy at once shows that each has taken a portion of a more 
complex sound; the Greek having elided the labial, and 
the Latin dropped the dental. Bellum from duellum is a 
parallel instance. The grammarians inform us that bonus 
was originally diwnifs; and if so, it is very possible that the 
Welsh dain, beautiful, daionvSy good, may be representatives 
of the ancient form, minus u, which in all probability ema- 
nated from 2^ V or w, 

16 
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The same observation may perhaps serve to explain certain 
phajnomena connected with the Greek digamma. This ele- 
ment is supposed by some to have been a mere aspirate, 
and by others to have corresponded precisely with the Latin 
V or German w. The former supposition appears to be con- 
tradicted by the prosody of the Homeric poems : and though 
the latter agrees better with the collateral forms in other 
languages, it is not without its difficulties. 

Priscian, after observing that it had commonly the force 
of a consonant in prosody, adds, **The iEolians are also 
found sometimes to have employed the digamma as a double 
consonant y as Na6toQa 8e Fov natSog. '* This view might be 
confirmed by numerous examples from Homer, in which an 
initial digamma frequently lengthens a preceding short vowel. 
As this never takes place with a Latin v, it is reasonable 
to presume that there was some difference in their respective 
powers; and this presumption appears to be strengthened 
by various phenomena presented by the Grecian dialects 
and the languages to which they are etymologically related. 
Words known to have had the digamma in the time of Homer^ 
in other branches of the Greek language replace this ele- 
ment by a simple guttural or labial; and occasionally it 
appears to be represented by a sibilant, alone, or in con- 
nection with a labial. On this and other grounds, Mr. 
Donaldson (New Cratylus, p. 119 et seq.) argues that the 
original digamma must have had a complex sound , consisting 
of a guttural combined with a labial, the former element 
being also convertible into a sibilant.* It is the object of 
the present paper to bring further evidence in favour of the 
general correctness of the above theory, frona some collateral 
sources of illustration which it did not enter into Mr. Donald- 
son's plan to notice. 

The illustration most in point is furnished by the Welsh - 
In this language the digamma, with its equivalents in other 
tongues, is usually represented by ffw] tv being nearly un- 
known in Cymric as a primary initial consonant. It wa.s 
shown on a former occasion that the labial element may 
either be elided, as in W. gwlan^ wool; Bret. gloan\ or tho-t 
the conjunct consonant may become a simple labial, as hatch 
from gwalch. Precisely the same phenomenon is presented 
by the various dialects of the Greek. The grammarians 
and lexicographers have preserved a number of words i^ 
which y or P appears as a prefix to the vowel initial of tbcl 

* Iloefer, in his 'Beitrage ziir Etymiologik * , has taken pretty nearly t^^® 
same view of the subject. 
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ordinary dialect; and in almost every instance the words 
thus augmented are known, or may be strongly suspected 
anciently to have had the digamma. 

The correctness of the forms commencing with gamma is 
admitted by Buttmann and Giesius, who agree in regard- 
ing the phenomenon as a dialectical peculiarity. On the 
other hand, Ahrens, in his elaborate work on the Doric 
dialect, is inclined to consider them as corruptions, or errors 
of Hesychius or his transcribers, who, not understanding 
the real nature of the digamma, substituted for it the cha- 
racter most similar in form. This summary method of de- 
ciding the point seems rather to cut the knot than to untie 
it; at all events it is an unsafe species of criticism to con- 
demn eveiything as corrupt which we do not perfectly under- 
stand. We know that in Persian and other languages a 
guttural was the regular substitute for a Greek digamma,* 
and it is obvious that a change which took place in a cog- 
nate language mio^ht be equally admissible in a sister dialect. 
As points of this kind are better illustrated by evidence 
than by abstract reasoning, an attempt will be made to sup- 
port the genuineness of these and other apparently anomal- 
ous forms by instances from collateral languages. 

Among the Hesychian glosses we find yotvo^^ olvogy with 
several derivatives, for which the critics without the small- 
est hesitation bid us substitute Fotvog. Undoubtedly this 
was a genuine form; but if we suppose, which is very 
possible, that the d?gamma was a double consonant, com- 

Eirising a guttural and a labial, like the Welsh grvf/n^ or the 
reorgian ghwini, it is obvious that the former element might 
Prevail in particular localities as the labial did in others, 
'his view appears to be confirmed not only by the Welsh 
and Breton forms , but by the Armenian gini. 

Another remarkable gloss in Hesychius is yiaQ6g = laQ, 
which appears from the analogy of other words to have 
been a Boeotian form. ^'Eag is well known to have had the 
digamma (comp. Lat. ver, Icelandic ve'r): but there is also 
the evidence ot the Armenian garoim, In favour of the gut- 

* Mr. Donaldsou observes, after Jiiirnonf, that Neriosciigli , who trans- 
•ated into Sanscrit the Pehlvi veisloii of the Yw^na , represents the Zend t» 
fey the Sanscrit <7A» or ^w ; thus i or vohnmano ^ havam^ cnvatifjk^ he writes 
yhakmana f Mgnnna, cngnamgha, ( s'ew Cratyliis , p. 120.) It may he fiirtlier 
observed that the modern Persian occasionally subHtitutes a lahiui , e. p*. 
^flrf, wind; A/.s7. 20 ; Sanscr. vinsaii. It may therefore be reMsonuhly infened 
^nit the ancient Persian arclietype of those varions Hrtieii1ation< n nst have 
'•ad H power hearing some analogy to that winch wo attribute to the di- 
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tural. The Persian bahar presents another form of the labial ; 
the Gaelic earrach is exactly parallel with the ordinary Greek. 
Benfey and other German philologists suppose a connexion 
with Sanscr. vasanta] s, «s is frequently the case, being 
softened to r. This idea appears to be confirmed by the 
Slavonic vesna, and perhaps by the Cornish guantoirij W. 
gwanwyrij where 5 or r may have been elided. The Lithu- 
anian wasaray summer, appears to be from the same root. 

Ahrens, who is unwilling to admit that the simple gut- 
tural could become a representative of the digamma , allows 
that there is competent authority for it in the word ygtvog, 
a hide or shield; which is also known to have had the di- 
gamma. Its genuineness is further attested by the Welsh 
croen, skin or hide. The Bohemian blana may possibly be 
related, / being frequently substituted for r in the Slavonic 
dialects. The direct affinity of the Norse hrynja, a coat of 
mail, is doubtful; it being apparently from the Slavonic 
bronUj which is referable to a root implying defence or pro- 
tection, analogous to Germ, rvehren. 

Many other examples might be given wherein a guttural 
initial in other languages, or in the dialects of Greece it- 
self, corresponds with the digamma. Some of these have 
been noticed in former communications, and a few others 
will be pointed out in the sequel. We proceed to adduce 
evidence in favour of other words where inscriptions or 
glosses appear to prefix a labial. 

In the Tables of Heraclea, published by Mazochi, tlie 
digamma is regularly prefixed to the numeral six and its 
derivatives: Ff'l, Fe^rjTtovtaj IFaxrog, &c. This is pro- 
nounced by Ahrens to be a recent corruption, since neither 
the Sanscrit shash, Lat. sex, nor Gothic saihs, show any 
traces of a digamma. This is true; there is however no lack 
of evidence for it from other quarters. The fullest form 
extant is the Zend ksvas\ and it is curious to observe how 
the component elements of the word appear and disappear 
in the cognate dialects. The Welsh chrvech has preserved 
the guttural and labial; the AfFghan shpaj , or spash, the 
sibilant and labial; the Albanian giasty the mere guttural; 
while the Armenian wetz corresponds pretty closely with the 
digam ma-form of the tables. The Lithuanian szessi agrees 
closely with the Sanscrit: the ordinary Greek f| substitutes 
an aspirate initial, and the Gaelic se drops the final. The 
Heraclean forms , which doubtless agreed with the current 
language of the locality, are therefore not entirely unsup- 
ported by analogy; and this example may serve ; among 
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many others, to show how unsafe it is to decide points of 
this kind upon a narrow induction. 

It is a well-ascertained peculiarity of the ^olic dialect 
that /3 was apparently prefixed to words beginning with q 
in the ordinary language, as figoSov for Qodov. Some gram- 
marians regard this as a merely arbitrary process ; but Pris- 
cian more correctly observes that it was a mutation of the 
digamma; and this view is fully confirmed by the analogy 
of the cognate languages. An excellent example is furnished 
by Pql^cc or ^QtCdu^ the ^olic form of qC^u^ which closely 
agrees on one side with the Gothic vavrt-s, and on the other 
with Welsh gwraidd, Bret, grisien. The Sanscrit hradhna 
may also be of the same family. Another Sanscrit term for 
root ylmdhna , has a remarkable resemblance to the Welsh burij 
also found in Persian and in some Slavonic and Finnish 
dialects. If hudhna be a mutation of hradhna, as it possibly 
may , all the above forms are reducible to a common origin. 
BQodov may be compared with the Armenian ward] Pqcc^ 
fiQatdtog=Qsa, qclSloq, with the Anglo-Saxon hrced^ ready, 
where h represents a more ancient guttural; PQcixog, a rag, 
with A.-S. hracod, ragged, and perhaps with Welsh brai, 
rag, hratiarvg J ragged. F()^|fcg, quoted by Trypho from 
Alcseus, shows that Q7]66(o had the digamma; and this at 
once connects the verb with Germ, brechen, Lat. frango, and 
possibly with W. braUj brittle, breuddilarVy to comminute, 
and Slavon. br'chu, to grind. 

It appears from Herodian and Hesychius that the Boeotian 
form of yvvri was ficcva, gen. fiav^Ttog] respecting which 
Ahrens observes, after Grimm, that a comparison of the 
Gothic quino shows that both yvv^ and fiava have sprung 
from a more ancient yFccvKj which also illustrates the mu- 
tations of the vowel. This is so obvious and satisfactory a 
solution, that it is strange that Ahrens did not think of 
applying it in those cases where he questions the genuineness 
of the simple guttural. He might also have found an ad- 
mirable confirmation of it in the Welsh gwen, in conjunction 
with its synonym benyWy which are doubtless according to 
the same analogy. The Irish has also the duplicate forms 
coinne and bean. The Armenian kin closely agrees with yvvrj. 
The Slavonic zhena (pron. Jena, more Gallico) turns the 
guttural to a palatal. The Scandinavian kone vocalizes the 
labial : the North- Yorkshire whean is a softening of the Anglo- 
Saxon cwen. 

In like manner the El can FQatQa for QTJtQa, along with 
its primitive Fqs(X) and several cognate terms, may be re- 
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ferred to tlie Irish briathar, a word; Goth, vaurd] Lithuanian 
tvardaSf a name; Kuss. govoriiiy to speak; to say nothing of 
Lat. verbum, ri]Qvg^ speech; the Welsh gair, a word, and 
Lat. gurrio , are reducible to the same origin , if we suppose 
an elision of the labial. From a comparison of ^Qoyxog, 
frog, a word preserved by Hesychius, Benfey infers that 
rana was originally vrahna : the Cornish kranag , Fr. grenouille, 
and Armen. gort, equally speak for a guttural. The York- 
shire frosky Germ, frosch, insert a sibilant; the Danish fro 
drops the final ; the Lettish rvarde agrees pretty nearly with 
the Armenian. 

An instance of the compound initial gw being represented 
by the hard labial jo, occurs in W. pare, an inclosure, Eng. 
park ; which we need not hesitate to connect with grvarchdu, 
to inclose; and perhaps with Fa^jycJ, to restrain, Fi^xog, 
inclosure. Another, not commonly known, is furnished by 
Germ, pfennig , En^. penny. Though this is found in most 
of the Teutonic and Slavonic dialects, it is confessedly not 
vernacular in any of them; and many unsuccessful attempts 
have been made to account for it. It is believed that the 
true etymon is the Breton grvennek , a diminutive of grveiij 
white; tlie coin being, as is well known, originally of silver. 
The Spanish blatiquillo, and the Slovak belizh, from bel, white, 
are ot exactly parallel import. The Welsh ceira'awg , together 
with its root ean, white, show an elision of the labial. 
Another instance would appear to be presented by Ila^og^ 
given by Scylax as a name of the Cretan city called by 
Herodotus "Occ^og, and on coins Fd^og. The genuineness of 
the reading in Scylax has been doubted, but the above ex- 
amples show that such a form would not be absolutely im- 
possible. 

A few miscellaneous words, chiefly from inscriptions and 
ancient grammarians, are annexed, with illustrative forms 
from corresponding dialects. They are principally words 
known or presumed to have had the digamma. 

^cc8v = i]dv W. chrveg^ sweet, [cf. A.-S. svcec, odor, sapor.] 

^ccQVEg , iambs Kuss. barafi ; Pers. barah ; Armen. garr, 

pLvtco=Lv^co W. gwaeddi, to shout. 

6d^(o^=dccl(o W. daiv'^ Gael. daigh\ Sanscr. rfaA; to burn- 

cdPea = coa Gael, ubh] A.-S. ceg] Lat. ovum. 

FioTtsQog Bret. grvesker\ W. gosper\ Gael, feascof \ 

Mauks. feaslor [cf. west, western]; Litl*- 

7vakaras. 
Fegdco^ FsQyoi^ . . . . Germ, werkeu] W. gorvg ^ made, did; Bre?** 

gra^ do [comp. Gr. 7tqd60(o\. 
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ptxau, 20 It. fiche , fichil\ W. ugainl\ Pers. bisL 

troiTcog Lat. vicus] W. gwig, town, hamlet. 

f fi IT • I Bret. />*; W.^roe/2, the nostrils [comp.Sanscr. 
irom tue xiomeric / » - t^ i xt "^r 11 i 

■J X ighrana] Ltsd. gnigno] N.-iorksh. ^roo// J. 

ydii = ahg W. gwala, enough. 

yikkai (m. v. to pluck) Lat. vello ; A.-S. piiUian ? 

yeXXlEjui = avveilT]- ) W. chwylaw^ to turn, revolve; Slav, vrt/i/j, 

(Ta*; ( to roll. 

ys6ria=^i^cetia . . . W. gwisg, apparel; Lat. veslt's, 

yiTict, osier W. gwden] Eng. rmlhy, 

yoi6a^=olda W. gwyddy knowledge; A.-S. wilan^ to know. 

The application of this analogy enables us not unfrequently 
to recover, at least conjecturally, a form that had been lost. 
From a comparison oi galleriay ambulatorium , Ihre ingeni- 
ously infers that the French alter was originally galler. This 
conjecture derives a collateral support from the Breton haUa^ 
to walk; hali^ avenue; in conjunction with Germ, rvallen'^ 
and all the forms taken in conjunction lead to the conclusion 
that the primary Celtic verb was grvalla. 

Most of the permutations which we have been consider- 
ing may be summed up in the counterparts for windy in the 
different branches of the Indo - European family : — Welsh 
grvynty Sanscr. vahanta, Lat. ventus, Slavon. vietrj Lithuanian 
TvejiSj Beluchi gwath, Irish gaoihy Persian bad. These forms 
not only illustrate the changes of the initial, but the appear- 
ance and disappearance 01 the nasal. The Greek Hve^og 
is probably from the same root, but with a different suffix. 
In its present form it bears an external resemblance to the 
Gaelic anailj W. anadl, breath. 

The above examples, to which many others might be added, 
lead to the belief that the commonly received theory of 
labials and gutturals being commutable with each other is 
not in all cases strictly correct ; but that each has frequently 
had an independent origin in a more ancient complex sound. 
The general progress of language is towards euphony and 
attenuation of articulations ; it is therefore much more likely 
a priori that rv or v should be modifications of gw, or some 
similar combination, than that the process should have been 
reversed. Words commencing with qv in Gothic, or cw in 
Anglo-Saxon, appear in other dialects with the simple labial, 
e, gr. A.-S. cwanian, Germ. rveinen\ and in this and similar 
cases there can be little doubt which form is the more 
ancient. 

The establishment of this theory of an original complex 
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sound, divisible in the way we have been supposing, would 
enable us to bring many apparently unconnected words to- 
gether, and to diminish the number of ostensible roots. If 
we assume a primitive gwal y qwal, v. t. q. signifying to turn, 
roll, i&c., it is easy to conceive how it might on one side 
become the parent of the Welsh chrvylarv, to revolve; Sanscr. 
hval, to turn; A.-S. hrveol, wheel; O.-Germ. hwelj crooked; 
Slavon. kolOf* a wheel, kolievati, to agitate; and on the other, 
of Slavon. valili, Germ, rvdlzerij Lat. volverey to roll; with 
many similar words in most European languages. Formerly 
the only method of connecting akvvdsca and TtalivdsG) to- 
gether, was by supposing that a guttural had been dropped 
or assumed. But the knowledge that the former anciently 
had the digamma places the matter in a diflferent light, and 
makes it at all events probable that they are in reality col- 
lateral formations, and that they, together with their cog- 
nate KvkCfOy akeOf to wander about; eikvG), to involve, &c., 
have a common origin with the Latin volvo, and the Welsh 
chwylaw, i. e. a root grval or qrvaly or something similar. 

There is another remarkable mutation of the initial w, 
which though of partial occurrence, appears to be well- 
established. Graff observes that this element occasionally 
resolves itself into vh, e. gr. uhisandus, a low Latin word 
for Tvisantj a bison. Other examples are — ubandus for wan- 
iuSj a glove (Ital. guanto)] ubariellus for quar(ellus, sl quarter 
measure. It would be worth inquiring whether a similar 
principle of formation may not have operated at a more 
ancient period; whether, for instance, the Latin uvidus may 
not be etymologically connected with our wety and the Sla- 
vonic vodtty water. The Celtic, Slavonic and Lithuanian 
words corresponding with Sanscr. upa^ vpari] Goth, vfy under; 
Germ, nbar, over; show no traces of a prepositive vowel: 
the initial u of the latter class of words may therefore have 
been evolved from a consonant according to the same ana- 
logy. It will not be denied that it was just as possible in 
the nature of things for gwar or war to become vbar y as for 

* This word, with its derivative kolasa (Polish\ a wheel-carriapre , may 
perhaps throw some light on a disputed point of ethnology (Ovid, Trist.) : — 

** Gens inculta nimis vehitur crepitante colossa ; 
Hoc verbo currum , Scytha, voeare soles. " 

This remarkable word is perfectly Slavonic , both as to its root and ter- 
mination. The few words of ancient Scythian that have reached us gener- 
ally correspond with Slavonic, Teutonic, Medo-Persian, or some other 
Indo-European dialect. We may hence plausibly infer that the Scythians 
were not, as Rask supposes, Tschudes or Finns, but more nearly allied to 
the Slaves , if not their direct ancestors. 
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fvantus to become uhandus. The prepositive vowel in ofieXog, 
a spit, compared with Lat. verUj W. ber, may possibly be 
an analogous formation. Compare also o^Qifiog^ oq)Qvgj with 
their cognates in other languages. According to the same 
principle, the Goth, ubils may be related to W. gwall,^ or 
Lat. vUis\ while the Norse ill-r may have lost its initial. 
Further examples of a similar process will be given in treat- 
ing of the liquids. 

With respect to the letter /, Grimm and other German 
philologists observe that it is the least variable of all sounds, 
especially at the beginning of words. It is true that in the 
languages usually compared with each other, / as an initial 
is seldom replaced by any other simple consonant. The 
Sanscrit affords examples of inter-change between / and r: 
e. gr. lohita and rohita, red; loman and roman, hair; but they 
are not numerous. If however we take a more compre- 
hensive induction, and inquire at the same time whether the 
ordinary / of the Greek, Latin, and Teutonic languages 
may not occasionally be represented by a more complex 
sound, we shall discover phenomena which at all events 
appear to deserve a careful investigation. We may observe 
as a preliminary to the present inquiry, that an Englishman 
or German is apt to take a limited view of the subject, 
because he only knows of one power of the letter /, and 
naturally supposes that the same is the case in all other 
languages. This however would be a very erroneous im- 
pression. The Armenian, for example, has two perfectly 
distinct elements: one, at least in the modern language, 
answering to the ordinary English or Latin /, and another, 
which, whatever may have been its ancient pronunciation, 
has now assumed that of gh^ guttural. Several Slavonic dia- 
lects have also two distinct /'s ; the difference between them 
is not however easily rendered intelligible through the medium 
of our own language. The Welsh also possesses a twofold 
element of this class: one secondary, that is, only employed 
in construct or compound words , and not differing in power 
from the same character in our own language; and another 
primary, usually, for want of a better sign, written //. 

This character, invariably used at the beginning of words 
not in grammatical construction, is sometimes erroneously 
compared to the initial // in SpanisTb llano, llamar, &c. It has 
however a totally different power, bearing nearly the same 
relation to a simple / that our th does to t: indeed it is some- 
times described oy Englishmen as equivalent to thl'^ but 
though this combination approximates in some degree to the 
sound, it contains too much of a dental admixture. Though 
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the same sound has not as yet been found in any other lan- 
guage, there is no doubt of its great antiquity; and it is 
believed that the existence of it in Welsh may serve as a 
clue for the explanation of certain apparent anomalies in other 
tongues. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that when people attempt 
to express articulations difficult or impracticable to their vocal 
organs, they try to represent them by the best substitutes 
that they can find. Englishmen, when they employed Welsh 
proper names learnt by the ear, were aware that their own 
simple / conveyed no adequate idea of //, and the common 
resource was to employ fl in the place of it. Thus Shaks- 

f)eare's Fluellin is merely a Saxon transformation of Llewe- 
yn, and the surname Floyd, which has now become fixed, 
is nothing more than Llwycror Lloyd, adapted, or attempted 
to be adapted, to English organs. Now if we suppose that 
the sound of the Welsh //, or a st:!! older articulation out 
of which it was formed, existed in the parent language of 
the Indo-European class, and was gradually disused by va- 
rious tribes in the course of their divergence from the ori- 
ginal stock, it is obvious that substitutes would be employed 
for it, varying according to circumstances. Some nations 
might express it in one way, and some in another, but all 
would endeavour to convey an idea of the original sound as 
nearly as their vocal organs permitted them. 

If therefore we take the known English instances of Floydl 
and Fluellin as a criterion, we might expect to find other 
and still older examples of the same substitution. The follovir- 
ing list of words, which might be greatly augmented, ap- 
pears to give some countenance to this supposition: — 

llab, stroke flap, 

llac, slack, relaxed flaccidus, Lat. 

llawr, area floor, 

llawv, palm of the hand. . . . folme, Ger. 

llawr, many /?e?ra, Isl. 

Hetty, dwelling flell^ Anglo-Sax. 

luath, Gael, swift fliolr ^ Is],] flee I ^ Eng. 

Sometimes, by an easy change, b or p appear instead of J- 

llachiaw, to beat, lick plaga^ L.; placu, I strike^ Litl^. 

llawn, full plejiir, 

leach , Bret, place p/ecw5, Lith.; p/cc/r, Lane. 

ledan, broad, Lat. latus . . . . nl.cixvg:^ plaivs ^JAih, 

lyja , it rains , Lith pluil, Lat. 

Aovo), I wash plauju^ I rifise, Lith. 
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lein, Bret, summit blean, W. 

llian, linen blianl, O.-Eng. fi?ie linen ^ &c. 

Sometimes a vowel seems to be inserted, in order to faci- 
litate the pronunciation: — 

llavar, speech palabra, Span. 

llawv, palm, Gael, lamh, hand Ttakd^irj. 

This resolution into a liquid preceded by a labial is by 
no means the only one which the class of words under con- 
sideration appears to admit of. It has already been observed^ 
that one of the Armenian letters related to / has in more 
recent times assumed the sound of {/h, A similar phseno- 
menon is presented by the Spanish language, in which the 
Latin li not unfrequently becomes a pure guttural, as in 
muger from mulier , and hoja from folium. Mohg and fioyig 
exhibit the same species of affinity; it is therefore not sur- 
prising to find words commencing with / in one dialect, in 
another exhibiting this element in connexion with c, g j or 
k. A few examples will show the matter in a clearer light. 

riavar, speech klavrCy Dan. to prate, 

llai, mud clay. 

Ilais, voice glcts^ Slav. % 

llathru, to shine glitter. 

llawd, a youth gloit, O.-Svved. 

llavn, blade glaftven^ O.-Swed. a lance. 

Iseccan, A.-S. to seize) » • />« i 

laikau, Litklhold .1 ffteca^m, Gael. 

luppu, Lith. I strip gluho^ Lat. 

There is a still further modification of this element, perhaps 
more extensively prevalent than any of the others. The 
Welsh // has a sort of sibilant sound, easily reducible to si 
by organs unable to pronounce it or the English ih, as is 
notoriously the case with most of the Indo-European nations. 
Accordingly we find that words with this initial frequently 
reappear in Gaelic and Teutonic under the form 5/, or in 
the modern German schl, as will appear from the following 
instances: — 

Uaciaw, to beat slacair, Gael. 

lladyr, theft slcd^ — 

llai, mud . . . . , slaib, — 

Hath, rod, lath slat, — 

llovyn , lock of hair slamhagan^ — - 

llwyvan, au elm sleamhan, — 

Uu, host, army sluaghy — 
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Uivaw , to grind schleifen , Germ. 

llawg, swallowing schlucken, — 

Harp, rag slarfwa, O.-Swed. 

The above examples , to which many others might be ad- 
ded, appear to establish the fact, that words with the initial 
/ are liable to have this element modified by a labial, gut- 
tural or sibilant prefix. It is not perhaps possible, with our 
present means ot information, to lay down any single rule, 
capable of accounting for all those modifications, it might 
be conjectured that the forms with prefixes are the more 
original, and that the Welsh // for example represents several 
distinct classes of conjunct consonants, in the same way as 
the Spanish llamar, llama and llaga are respectively to be 
referred to clamare^ flamma and plaga. It is however a serious 
objection to this theory that the same root not unfrequently 
appears under all the different forms, and has sometimes a 
twofold aspect even in the same dialect. 

Thus besides llab, a stroke or blow, we have the forms 
dab, flapy slap] German, klopferiy to beat; Slavon. klepati: 
along with the Germ. /«w, lukewarm, we have W. clauar; 
Gr. %UaQog\ Belg. /7aww^; O.-Swed. /7/«, to thaw; and along 
with W. llrvfr^ E. lubber^ appear the O.-Swed. flepr, Gael. 
sliobairy in the s8,me sense. Again it might be supposed that 
the simple liquid sound is the original one, and that the 
labials, gutturals and sibilants are distinct prefixes, bearing 
some analogy to prepositions , and having formerly a distinct 
meaning which cannot now be traced. This is undoubtedly 
possible, and might be supported to a certain extent by 
actual examples. We know that the Anglo-Saxon blinnan, 
to cease, and Germ, bleiben, to remain, are no simple verbs, 
but compounds of bilinnan and biliban; and in the Slavonic 
dialects an immense number of words, commencing with si 
or f/, require the removal of the initial in order to arrive 
at the real root. 

There are however many cases in which it would be un- 
safe to apply this solution. Supposing the Armenian lou or 
lov, a flea, to be a genuine original form, it is not likely 
that it should be transformed into floh, blocha, pulex and 
il)vkka, without any visible reason or change of meaning, 
by means oF a prefix with which it could very well have dis- 
pensed. Again, the Arm. lusel, to hear or listen, has in 
other languages the counterparts klu, hlu, shiu, sru^ while 
in the Pali and in certain Greek forms, the supposed radical 
liquid entirely disappears, e, gr, Pali siiyaie, he ir heard = 
Gr. axovaxai. It appears much more likely, a priori, that 
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call these forms are organic modifications of the same primitive 
root, than that they should be compounds, made out of dif- 
ferent elements, in languages closely related to each other. 

If one might venture to hazard a conjecture on a point 
respecting which there is confessedly no evidence beyond 
that afforded by an inductive comparison of forms, it would 
be a suggestion analogous to that lately proposed respecting 
the digamma and its cognates, namely, that none of the 
known forms are, strictly speaking, original; but that all 
have branched out of some still older element, capable, 
according to known phonetic laws, of producing them all. 
It has been shown that the archetype of the digamma, 
whatever it was, has given birth to labials, hard and soft, 
gutturals, palatals, ana sibilants; and that the Wesh // has 
within the last few centuries been resolved into fl\ it is there- 
fore very possible that it may itself be the descendant of a 
stronger and fuller sound, capable of being modified in various 
ways. The comparison of a few cognate forms may serve 
as a groundwork for an attempt to reduce the varieties to one 
standard. 

The I^atin //5, litis ^ corresponds pretty accurately in form 
with W. Uidy anger, strife; and with these the Anglo-Saxon 
P^yian^ to scold, quarrel, and the Lettish kildtty strife, may 
very well have affinity, according to analogies already 
pointed out. In like manner locus agrees regularly with Bret. 
leach , with which Lith. plecus and Lancash. pleck appear to 
be cognate. But further, Quintilian has preserved two re- 
markable archaic forms, silts and stlocuSj initial combinations 
of which there is only one other example in Latin, viz. 
sttaiariuSj apparently connected with lalus. Now, assuming 
a primitive articulation bearing some analogy to the Welsh 
IJ, but with a certain admixture of the guttural element, it 
J8 not difficult to conceive that flylan might be evolved from 
it in the same way as Floyd has Sprung from Lloyd; kilda, 
according to the analogy of O.-Swed. glafrven from W. llavn^ 
and silis^ like slarfwa from W. Harp. The insertion of the 
dental may be explained on the principle of euphony, the 
combination si not being tolerated in Latin. A parallel in- 
stance occurs in Fr. esclave, esclavie^ where the guttural 
^8 not radical, but inserted to prevent the collision of s and 
^- Benfey compares Germ, slreiten, to strive, and ,Sanscr. 
^f*lniy an enemy; if the latter is really cognate, it would 
furnish another argument against the originality of the dental 
^ix sllis and sllocus. 

The synonyms for milk show a still greater variety of 
forms ; all ol which are however reducible to one origin. 
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Lat. lac'^ W. llaclh, blith] Gael, bligh] Gr. ylccyog^ ydkuj 
Slav. wi//>/ ; A.-kS. meolc] Lat. miUgeo, I milk; Lith. mel^w^ 
Gr. a^eXyco. Respecting the interchange of Z? and m as ini- 
tials, compare Sanscr. bru, Zend mru, Bobem. mluwiti, to 
speak; Saner. mrilaSy Gr. ^Qotog^ a mortal; with many 
others. 

The above examples, selected from a much greater num- 
ber, show, it is conceived, that Pictet was far from being 
justified in broadly stating that the Celtic / accurately cor- 
responds with the Sanscrit one (including of course the other 
cognate dialects) in every situation. It is believed, on the 
contrary, that few elements are capable of a greater variety 
of modifications, for the view we have just taken by no 
moans exhausts the subject. Many instances might be given 
of / being completely vocalized, or converted into an arti- 
culation of a class totally distinct from its own; but they 
do not so properly belong to the present division of our 
subject, which professes only to treat of the modifications 
of initial sounds. It is presumed that enough has been ad- 
vanced to show that the scale of permutations in the Indo- 
European languages, as laid down by Grimm and Pott, will 
admit of being considerably extended beyond the limits which 
they have assigned ; and that it is very unsafe to fix upon 
Sanscrit or any other known language as a model to which 
all others are to be referred. It is believed that there are 
numerous phsenomena in language of which neither Sanscrit; 
Greek, Teutonic, nor all in conjunction, can furnish a satis- 
factory solution ; and that the real original articulations of 
speech have in many cases yet to be ascertained. This can 
only be attempted by a copious induction of all known va- 
rieties of cognate forms, and all that we can rationally expect 
to achieve is an imperfect approximation to the truth. 

Reasons have now been given for believing that in many 
cases the initial / is not, strictly speaking, an original 
sound, but a modification of a more complex element, which 
was equally capable of becoming a labial , a guttural , or a 
sibilant combined with the simple /. There appear to be 
grounds for extending the same theory — mutatis mutandis-- 
to the other liquids r and w, some of which it is proposed 
briefiy to consider. 

It has been already observed, that an Englishman on- 
ly acquainted with one sound of the letter /, is apt to 
take a limited view of the subject. The same remark is 
equally applicable to the otlier liquids, especially to ^' 
A native of our southern counties, accustomed to enun- 
ciate this element with a delicate, sometinies scarcely per- 
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ceptible vibration, naturally thinks his pronunciation the 
st^dard and only genuine one, and regards every marked 
deviation from it as a defect in utterance or a provincial 
peculiarity. Nevertheless there are few foreigners who do 
not give it a much stronger dental intonation , nearly resem- 
bling the one still current in Westmoreland, while in North- 
umberland and some parts of Germany, the sound meant 
for r has no lingual vibration at all, but becomes a deep 
guttural, neither very easy to describe nor to imitate, but 
almost exactly corresponding to the Arabic c, ghain. 

The further we pursue the inquiry the more complicated 
it beconjes. In Tamul there are three r's, one ordinary and 
two cerebral; in Hindostani two, one of which is cerebral; 
in Armenian a soft and a hard; in several Slavonic dialects 
a soft one, nearly corresponding to the Sanscrit rlf, and a 
peculiarly harsh one, including a sibilant admixture. In 
Welsh, the common soft r is unknown as a primary initial 
of words, the aspirate form rh being invariaoly considered 
as the primitive. The same appears to have been the case 
in Greek ; and in certain districts of the Tyrolian Alps, 
every initial r is attended by a strong aspirate, the com- 
bined sound of which, according to Schmeller, may be re- 
presented by hhr. In some adjoining districts the vibration 
entirely disappears, the aspirate alone remaining, especially 
in the middle of words: thus for example, fort becomes fuhht, 
and garierij gahhien. 

In some languages r is frequently commutable with other 
letters, particularly / and d\ while in others it is altogether 
wanting, as for example in Chinese and some African and 
American dialects, where /, d, 5, n, are substituted for it, 
according to circumstances. We have neither the leisure 
nor the means for investigating and accounting for all the 
above variations, to which others might be added, as many 
of the dialects in question have neither been grammatically 
analysed, nor sufficiently compared with their cognates. We 
shall therefore, for the present, confine ourselves chiefly to 
that class where the element appears in intimate connexion 
with an aspirate or a guttural. 

As the general progress of languages is towards the atte- 
liuation and softening of articulations, it may be assumed 
that the aspirated forms in Welsh, Greek and o4;her lan- 
guages are more original than their weaker correspondents, 
'j^the latter, at least in Welsh, being regarded as gramma- 
tical modifications of the former. In other words , the aspi- 
ration is not adventitious or capriciously employed, but m- 
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Iicrent^ and to a certain extent essential. And as we know 
tliat the aspirate is in innumerable cases a mere modification 
of a still stronger sound, especially of the gutturals k or g, 
to which in fact it is closely related , it is very possible that 
the Greek and ('eltic aspirated r may not itself be original, 
in the strict sense of the term, but a softening of a stili 
more primitive sound. This, like many similar theories, is 
neither to be dogmatically asserted nor capable of direct 
proof: but it is at all events lawful to inquire whether there 
may not be some known element of speech hypothetically 
capable of accounting for the various phsenomena. 

It has been observed, that the substitute for what we sup- 
pose to be the true sound of r in Northumberland and some 
parts of Germany, is an articulation closely resembling the 
Arabic ghain. This being formed very deeply in the throat, 
is obviously capable of being variouly modified. It may be 
either attenuated to «m, — a guttural formed higher in the 
throat, — or still further to «; if uttered with a certain de- 
gree of vibration, it might be made nearly equivalent to^^, 
capable of" being softened into gr; or if prolonged with a 
nasal intonation , it might gradually become gn or ng. More- 
over, as it is an articulation of extreme difficulty to those 
to whom it is not vernacular, it is easy to conceive that 
other races who have had occasion to adopt Arabic words 
including this element, would attempt to approximate to the 
sound, some in one way and some in another, according to 
the diversity of their vocal organs. Silvestre de Sacy, who 
observes that this element is a compound of gh and r, and 
that the sound of it is variously described in Roman cha- 
racters by gr, ghr , hr, or rA, compares it to the Provengal 
r, which apparently does not materially differ from the burr 
of the Northumbrians. The Persians and Turks give it the 
sound of our ordinary hard g, while in some parts of Africa 
it appears to approximate to the r , with a greater or less 
admixture of a guttural or aspirate intonation. And as there 
is a great tendency in languages to divide complex elements, 
it is very possible, a priori, that in the case of an original 
sound 01 this nature, one tribe or nation might reject the 
guttural or aspirate portion of it, and that another might 
drop the vibration, so that words primarily commencing 
-w'lXXi ghain, or something equivalent, might have their re- 
presentatives in others with an initial^, h, or a simpler; 
according to circumstances. 

All these gradations appear in the Vedic Sanscrit graVh, 
Iccl. greipa, Welsh rheihiaw , Latin rapio, Irish gahhaiL This 
last-mentioned form follows the analogy of the Pali, in which 
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the r of graVh would be elided; and as many words in most 
Indo-European languages are parallel with the soft forms 
of Pali or Praerit rather than with the stronger ones of 
Sanscrit, it is very possible that capio and rapio may be 
diflferent forms of the same word. Thus, the Slavonian 
grehlOy an oar, would in Bohemian become hreblo\ in Welsh 
we have, transposing the aspirate, rhrvyf'^ in Gaelic, without 
the aspirate, ramh, Lat. remus] while, supposing a liquid to 
have been elided, the Greek xoizi] may be of the same pe- 
digree. 

In the above instances and many similar ones, we have 
nothing but analogy to guide us; but there are cases in 
which the descent of a simple r from a more complex sound 
is hi^orically certain. Not to insist upon the softening of 
the Greek and Welsh aspirate forms in Latin and Gaelic, 
there are in Icelandic a multitude of words commencing 
with hr, so strongly articulated, that the Feroese, who 
write entirely by the ear, regularly represent it by kr. 
Many of these have their counterparts in Anglo-Saxon , un- 
der the same form ; and there are traces of the employment 
of the aspirate in the corresponding terms in Old Hiffh 
German. But in the modern dialects, German, Danish, 
English, &c., the h has entirely disappeared; and there would 
be no proof of its ever having existed, if we had only the 
present condition of these languages to guide us. A num- 
ber of the above words have their counterparts in Welsh, 
generally under the initials rh: e. gr. A.-S. hrim, hoar-frost, 
W. rheWj Gael, reodhy Engl, rime, Germ, reif. The Greek 
TiQvoQ is probably of the same family. The West Riding 
Yorkshire hime bears a curious resemblance to the Sanscrit 
hmOj Gr. xelyiay and it is not impossible that a liquid may 
have been elided in both. If therefore we admit the Ice- 
landic and Anglo-Saxon forms as the true representatives 
of the Welsh ones, and the latter again as a single organic 
element, it seems to follow that all may have descended 
from some more primitive articulation, originally employed 
as a simple element, but capable of being subdivided and 
variously modified. Whether this archetype bore some ana- 
logy to the Arabic ghain, or the Northumbrian r, or not, is 
a matter of speculation ; it is believed that this theory is 
sufficient to explain most of the phsenomena which we have 
teen considering. 

The originally complex nature of this element may also 
^ inferrea from the remarkable fact, that in a number of 
languages, particularly those of the Tartarian familv, it never 
appears as an initial letter, at least in vernacular words, 

17 
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Words ostensibly beginning with it in Turkish will be found 
on examination to have been adopted from the Arabic, Per- 
sian ^ or some European tongue, and even these borrowed 
terms are occasionally adapted to native organs by prefixing 
a vowel — OrosZy for Rosz, a Russian. The Manchu, Mon- 
golian and Calmuck strictly adhere to the same analogy. 
The Basque regidarly prefixes a vowel and doubles the con- 
sonant; a peculiarity adopted in many Spanish words, ap- 
parently through Basque influence, as may be seen by com- 
paring arrecife, a reef, with Fr. recif, along with a mtutitude 
of others. We may here suggest that it would be a matter 
of curious speculation to trace the Indo-European words com 
mencing with r or its combinations to their equivalents in the 
Tartarian dialects , supposing any to exist. It is clear that if 
they are to be found , it must be under some other form, 
and the identification of those forms could not fail to clear 
up points in philology which are at present involved in ob- 
scurity. 

It is not meant to affirm that all initial r's are to be 
accounted for by the theory that we have suggested; it is 
only advanced as an hypothesis capable of accounting for a 
certain class of them. It is generally admitted that the ele- 
ment in numerous instances is only secondary, being a mere 
mutation oi Sj ly n, d, and perhaps of other articulations. 
Lepsius expresses an opinion , that it is in no case a primary 
sound, but, as an initial, generally a descendant from an 
older /. Like many similar conjectures, this is incapable of 
direct proof; and it may be doubted whether it is sufficient 
to explain all known phenomena. It is not to be denied that 
it is the proper solution for particular instances. 

A few examples are subjoined in illustration of the above 
points : — 



Gael. 


ramh, an oar] 


Slav. 


greblo. 


— 


r^n, a cry; 


Sc. 


croon. 




rbbach, coarse 'j 


Germ. 


grob. 


Welsh 


rhad, 


Lat. 


gratia. 




rhathu , 


Eng. 


grate. 


— 


rhawth, gluttony^ 


Sc. 


greed. 




rhegen, landrail] 




crake. 




rheibiaw , to snatch ; 


Eng. 


grip, crib 


— 


rhew, frost] 


Gr. 


%Qvog, 


— 


rhinciaw , to gnash ; 


Fr. 


grincer. 


-— 


rholiaw, to roll] 


Bavar. 


krollen. 




rliynu, to shake] 


Gael. 


crionaich. 


Sanscr. 


rud, to weep] 


Goth. 


gretan. 
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Goth, raupj an, to p/t/oA:; Eng. crop. 

— rikan , io heap up ; Welsh crug , a heap. 

Sometimes the Welsh has the guttural where other languages 
only exhibit the simple liquid; e. gr, 

Welsh grab, cluster, grape '^ Germ. rebe. 

— grawn, roe\ Sc. raun! 

It would be easy to show that the letter n presents many 
similar analogies. Thus the Anglo Sax. hnoecan corresponds 
to Lat. necarej and hnitu to Welsh nedden, Eng. m'L In the 
Indo- Chinese ; Tartarian and Polynesian dialects ^ there is 
an initial nasal n, usually represented by ng, capable of 
being variously modified. Thus the Chinese ngo, ego, Ti- 
betan ngay becomes in Burmese no: while the Manchu rela- 
tive postfix nge appears in Turkish in the form ki, ghi. Many 
similar instances might easily be collected. 
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ON THE FORMATION OF WORDS BY THE 
FURTHER MODIFICATION OF 
INFLECTED CASES. 

[Proceedings of the Philological Society, Vol. IIL] 

It is pretty generally admitted by modern German philo- 
logists that the possessive pronoun in many languages is 
either directly formed from the genitive case of the personal, 
or is closely related to it. In many instances the two clafises 
are interchangeable with each other ; and there is , in a great 
majority of languages, a decided resemblance of form: — 
thus me-us, lu-us, su-us, are naturally referable to me-ij 
tii-iy su-i, and the German mein-er, dein-er, &c. , with the 
disjunctive forms der mein-ige, der dein-ige, show an equally 
close affinity to the personal genitives meiUy dein. Now it 
seems clear that a similar mode of formation is abstractedly 

Eossible in other classes of words. Adjectives, in most cases, 
ear the same analogy to substantives that t>ronouns posses- 
sive do to personal, and if one species of words could be 
formed on the basis of an inflected case, there seems no 
valid reason why another might not be equally so. Of course 
we do not here speak of such words as sorrowful, truthful, 
godlike, respecting the composition of which there is no 
manner of doubt; but of adjectives like Siog, '^fidtvog, &c., 
having a common base with the corresponding substantives, 
but distinguished from them by their application , and by 
terminations which appear to have no separate meaning. It 
is not necessary here to repeat what has been advanced on 
former occasions respecting the significance or non- signifi- 
cance of those elements; the object of the present paper 
being to show that there are at the least plausible grounds 
for believing that many of the words in question are formed 
from nouns, and not from the nominative or the crude form; 
but from oblique cases. 

It has been already remarked, that in some classes of lan- 
guages the whole process of formation is carried on by meant 
of postpositions, generally of a known and determinate signi- 
fication. One of the most remarkable of these appears tC 
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be the Basque. In this there are no prepositions, in our 
sense of the term, nor scarcely any separate particles of 
relation ; the connection and separation of terms being shown 
by postfixes respectively denoting of, to, for, in, with, by, 
and all other ordinary relations of time, place or manner. 
When these postfixes are combined with nouns, they are of 
course equivalent to the cases of corresponding meaning in 
other languages, and a certain number of them are exhibited 
as such by the native grammarians. It is one of the many 
peculiarities of this language, that any case, singular or plural, 
is capable of becoming the basis of a fresh formation. Every 
case of a noun , or every person of a verb may be made to 
constitute a fresh stem, capable, according to circumstances, 
of being conjugated as a verb, declined as a new noun or 
adjective, or employed as an adverb. This unlimited capa- 
bility of expansion is of course subject to some restrictions 
in practice, and the majority of derivatives obtained in this 
way wilLbe found to consist of abstract nouns and adjectives. 
Thus L'Ecluse, in his ^Grammaire Basque,' observes that 
four adjectives may be formed from the oblique cases of every 
QOUD, generally from those which correspond to the genitives 
and datives in other languages. For instance, egun-eco, for 
% isj , one of the datives of egun, by appending the post- 
positive article becomes egunecoa, daily, which is in itself 
capable of being carried through a long series of inflections. 
In like manner, ceru-co, lurreco, datives of ceru, heaven, 
lurra, earth, form ceru-co-a, heavenly, lurrecoa, earthly: 
gen. cerucoaren, lurrecoaren, &c. &c. Ihe analysis is simple 
and obvious, the, or that, for heaven or earth. It is plain 
that similar words are equally capable of becoming substan- 
tives if used in a concrete sense. 

The illustrations of this principle furnished by the Hunga- 
rian language are almost as numerous and important as those 
supplied by the Basque. The common sign of the genitive, 
both singular and plural is e, which is in fact itself an ob- 
lique case of the pronoun of the third person o, and has the 
force of the Latin sui or ejus. Every noun or pronoun aug- 
mented with this element, may, as in Basque, become a fresh 
stem, capable of inflection through all the usual cases. Thus 
vir-e, gen. of wr, dominus, may become ur-e't (ace), domi- 
nicum] ur-e-idi (ablat.), dominico, plur. ur-ak-e, quod est 
dominorum, &c. This process may be still further varied 
by the insertion of the pronominal affixes; e. gr. ur-am = 
dmihus mens, may become ur-am-e, qui est domini mei, 
and so on through all the persons singular and plural. The 
application of the principle is not confined to tne genitive : 
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several other formations with postpositions, corresponding toi 
the cases in other languages^ are equally capable oi becoming 
new nominatives, not anfreqaently nsed as different parts 
of speech. Thus the formation called the casus subsiitutivus, 
answering to the nuncupative or predicative case of the Fin- 
nish and Lappish grammarians , may be employed either as 
an adverb or the stem of a verb: e. gr. atya, a father, aiy-idy 
as or like a father, Germ, vdter-lich] kdnydty mercy, k6ny&r-U^ 
in a merciful manner, or as v. a. to pity. The caritive or 
privative case, formed in Hungarian by the post -positive 
ialan or atlan, may equally become an inflected adjectiye, 
answering to the German formation in -los: e. gr. atya-UaHf 
subst. without a father, adj. fatherless; plur. aiyaUan-ok = 
Germ, valer-lose. 

The same principle prevails to a considerable extent in aU 
the Finnish dialects. In these the caritive case is regularly 
employed as an adjective, sometimes unaltered, and some- 
times with a slight addition, as Finn, armo, love, affection; 
caritive case armo-ttay without affection; adj. armotio-m^ 
unfeeling; plur. armottom-aU Other cases may be treated in 
the same manner: thus armoin-en, merciful, is formed on 
the basis of the genitive plural, and armoll-ineny of the same 
signification, from the dative singular. Many of the abstract 
nouns in the Finnish dialects are formed upon the same or 
similar principles. 

It is readily conceded, that no language of the Indo- 
European class, in its actual state, exhibits anything ap- 
proacning to a parallel with the general structure of tne 
basque. Though there is little doubt that the formative ter- 
minations of oanscrit, Greek, Latin, . German, &c. were 
originally postpositions , they are now so closely incorporated 
with the words to which they are attached, that their sepa- 
rate existence and proper import can only be inferred by 
analogical reasoning. Nevertheless there remain partial evi- 
dences, scarcely equivocal, of the operation of^ the same 
principle of formation, leaving room to suspect that a careful 
investigation might bring to light many others. 

Many examples of adjectives and other words formed from 
cases, or terminations having the force of cases, of simple 
substantives , might be produced from a variety of languages, 
a selection from which will be given in the tables. It is 
obvious that derivatives from adverbs, prepositions and other 
particles are reducible to the same category, it being noto- 
rious that the great bulk of those words are merely oblique 
cases of nouns or pronouns. Thus, in Icelandic there are 
a number of derivatives from the conjunction ef, if; which 
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itself, as may be proved by an extensive induction , is only 
an ablative or instrumental case of a pronominal root resol- 
vable into with thai; a phrase actually employed instead of 
i/, in old English poetry. 

Some obvious examples are furnished by the language of 
the Ossetes. In this are a multitude of nouns ending in aeriy 
denoting the place appropriated to any particular action, 
regularfy inflected through a variety ot cases in both num- 
bers. They are all however mere dative cases of the cor- 
responding abstract nouns: e. gr. zaunaen-, a walking -place 
(ambulatorium), is the dative of zaun, ambulatio, being in 
fact an elliptical expression of [place] /'or walking. Several 
other classes of words are formed from oblique cases of 
nouns in a manner exactly analogous. The Georgian lan- 
guage furnishes a curious parallel to the above -specified 
formation. The particle sa, having, according to Brosset, 
the force of /br, is, when postfixed to a noun, the sign of 
the dative case, e. gr. mar Hi y salt, marib^, to salt. But 
when prefixed, it converts the noun either into a substantive 
implying use^ application^ instrument y v. t. q., or into an ad- 
jective of possession, quality, &c. Thus ^^-marile is a 
Ihin^ for 4Balt, i, e. salt-cellar; while from wardiy rose, dat. 
wara-5«, are formed 5a-warde, adj. rosy, and 5«-wardi, 
subst. a rosary or chaplet. It is obvious that the force of 
the particle is the same, whether postfixed or affixed, and 
that the slight difference in application is merely for the 
sake of distinction. Most of the ordinary adjectives of the 
Ossetes and many Armenian ones are either simple genitives, 
though capable of inflection when used substantively, or 
formed from the genitive case with a slight change of form. 

Similar phenomena are presented by languages of a more 
decidedly Indo-European structure. For example, in Ger- 
man there is an unequivocal instance of the formation of an 
adjective from a dative in the word vorhandener. This is 
regularly inflected as an adjective of three terminations, both 
in the indefinite and definite form, and does not differ either 
in form or application from the great body of words of the 
same grammatical class. Nevertheless, it is a mere secon- 
dary formation from the dative plural of handy in construc- 
tion with the preposition vor^ being in fact nearly equivalent 
in its composition to the Basque aurre-coa (present = pro 
fade or conspectu). Several other compounds from hand fol- 
low the same analogy. 

Another example, equally decisive, is furnished by the 
Greek Tigptog, generally allowed by philologists to be formed 
from lq)Vy the ancient dative or instrumental of Cs^ force; 
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which is also used adverbially by Homer and other epic^ 
writers. In fact, the word consists of three distinct elements ^ 
ly the root — g)t, sign of the dative or instrumental case — 
and OS J a postpositive pronoun or article bearing the same 
relation to the aspirated 6 that the Sanscrit root a does to 
sa] and is altogether the precise counterpart, as to its struc- 
ture, to the Basque lurre-co-a, earthly, and a multitude of 
similar words*. 

It is hardly credible that there should be only one word 
in the Greek language formed upon this principle; and a 
little inquiry will show us a multitude of adjectives, which^ 
judging from their form, may be according very well to the 
same analogy. Thus there is no difficulty in referring i^fus^- 
acog to the Ionic dative plural rifiBQyOc^ and if this is ad- 
mitted, it will follow that ^(idttog may be equally from the 
dative singular of rjfiaQ, and ^vacog, with a profusion of 
similar terms, from ^ta, anciently fiiai. Certain cases extant 
in Sanscrit and other languages, though not formally exist- 
ing in Greek and Latin, have nevertheless left traces of 
their influence; for instance, the Latin n/n, domi, Gr. o£xoij 
and several local adverbs, &c. in i, maybe naturally refer- 
red to the Sanscrit locative in i or e = at. And as the 
ancient Attic form for oUxov was otxBv, this may very well 
lie at the root of the adj. oixs og. In like manner Greek 
and Latin adjectives in vog, nus, may possibly be connected 
with the Sanscrit instrumental case -ewa (for -«iwa). Thus, 
supposing fitaiog to be formed from the dative singular, 
rilLBQivog may equally be connected with an ancient instru- 
mental, Tjfie'Qiog with a locative, and '^fiEQyOtog with the 
dative plural. Zapide-us, marmore-us, and a variety of other 
terminations, may with more or less probability be referred 
to existing or obsolete inflections of the cognate nouns. 

The above brief sketch might be augmented by examples 
from nearly all known classes of synthetic languages, there 
being few which do not in one way or other adopt an in- 
fleeted case, or a composition equivalent to a case, as the 
basis of a new formation. We trace similar phsenomena even 
in languages commonly, though very incorrectly, supposed 
to be destitute of grammatical relations. In Burmese, simple 
nouns may become adjectives by means of a prefixed or 
affixed pronominal particle, sometimes equivalent to a case, 
and this adjective may again be declined with all postposi- 



* If we assume an ancieut dative of vis . corresponding in form to libij 
sihi, the proper name Vibius might be formed from it on precisely the same 
principle as tqptog from t'g. 
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fives usually employed as signs of cases. In Tibetan , which 
appears to form the connecting link between the Indo-Chi- 
nese and the Tartarian languages, adjectives and other parts 
of speech are formed by the addition of demonstrative pro- 
nouns to the noun - substantive , and the new word thus arising 
may itself be inflected through a variety of cases singular 
and plural. If we pass to the Manchu, the Mongolian and 
other cognate tongues, we find abundant evidence of the 
same nature; of which we may briefly notice a single item. 

In a former paper on the origin of the genitive case, it 
was observed, that in the Turco - Tartarian languages that 
case is formed by the postfix wm^ (Western Turkish wn-wwn, 
presumed on strong inductive grounds to have been origi- 
nally a relative pronoun. Thus the Eastern Turkish men-ing, 
genitive of men, I, is used in conjunction with a substantive, 

^'ust like Lat. metis. In ordinary Turkish it is indeclinable; 
)ut in the Tschuwaschian dialect it is inflected through all 
the cases: e. gr. manyng, mens, manyng-yng^ mei; and so 
on through both numbers. In all the proper Turkish dialects 
the disjunctive possessive pronoun is formed by the addition 
of the ordinary relative ki to the conjunctive form. Thus, 
Western Turkish ben-um-kij Tschuwaschian manyng-ki = 
Germ, der meintge] the final element being regularly inflected 
according to circumstances, as manyng-ki-nyng :=: des mei- 
nigeUy -where the original pronoun substantive man is aug- 
mented by the agglutination of three pronominal endings. . 

In Galla the same class of elements concur to form a 
possessive pronoun in a somewhat diflFerent order: /ro, the 
oblique form of the pronoun of the first person, has for its 
dative ko-ii, which in its turn becomes a perfect pronoun 

fossessive by prefixing the relative kan: kan-ko-ii = 6 fftdg. 
n the Turkish form, the analysis is me- of -who, in Galla 
who- me -to. 

' When we inquire whether any of the corresponding Indo- 
European terms are capable of a similar resolution, we find 
in Sanscrit two sets of possessive pronouns: one — madly a^ 
twadiyay &c. — apparently formed on the basis of the ablative, 
with a suffix identical in form with the ordinary relative; 
another — mama-ka, tava-ka — manifesting the same relation 
to the genitive, with a suffix corresponding to the interro- 
gative pronoun, also capable of being employed as a relative. 
If analof^ical reasoning is to be allowed in such cases — and 
^we have frequently no other clue to guide us — we are naturally 
led to the belief that the above -specified Turkish, Galla, 
and Sanscrit terms, to which many others might be added, 
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are all composed of similar elements and were originally 
combined on similar principles. 

A few examples illustrative of the above views are sub- 
joined. 

The system of adopting an inflected case as the basis of 
a new formation is carried out with great regularity^ and in 
the most unequivocal manner^ in the Armenian adjective 
pronouns. The examples furnished by this language are 
neculiarly important irom its being of the Indo-European 
tamily. 

1. es, ego Gen, im, mei, meus. 

2. dou . ( — kho, tui; khoh, tuus. 

3. [iu] — iur , sui , suus. 

Plur. ] — mer, nostri , noster. 

2 — dser, vestri, vester. 

— Wanting. 



Demonstratives. 

sa, hie — so-ra } f 

da, iste — do-ra ) 

na, ille — no-ra o ixslvov 



Excepting the slight variation in the second person sin- 
gular; all the words in the second column are equally geni- 
tives of the primitives , and nominatives of the possessive or 
adjective pronouns. In the latter capacity they can be re- 
gularly declined in all cases of both numbers. This principle 
of super- formation is applicable in a partial degree to other 
cases: thus, i 'menj\ ablative plural of es, I, may become 
I ^menj'kh = ol ay' ^ftc5i/, i *menj-iiz = rc5i/ aq>* i}ftc5i/, 
&c. &c. Even the relative pronoun or, qui, appears to be 
an abbreviated genitive of 6, quis? 

The Georgian adjective pronouns closely follow the same 
analogy : 

1 pers. me Gen. cheni, mei, mens. 

2 — slien — sheni, tui, tuus. 

3 — ighi — misi, sni, suus, 

Plur, 1 — — chweni, nostri, noster. 

2 — — thkweni, vestri, vester. 

3 — — mathi, avrcov, 6 awcov. 

All the above forms are regularly inflected throughout; 
thus cheni^ as a possessive, makes gen, chenisa^ dat, chensa, 
and so of the rest. 
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In Basque, the possessive pronoun is formed directly from 
the genitive of the personal oy appending the article : 

ene , nere , mei ; ene-a , nere-a , meus. 

hire , tui ; hirea , tuns, 

here , sai ; herea , suus. 

gure, nostri; gurea, noster. 

zure, vestri;^ zurea, vester. 

heren , avtmv ; herena , 6 ccvrcav. 

The disjunctive or definite possessive form of the Ossetes 
is according to the same principle , being produced by ap- 
pending the demonstrative element on to the simple genitive, 
which is also employed as a conjunctive possessive: 

az , ego Gen. ma , man , mei , meus. 

— man-on = Fr. le mien. 

It is believed that the distinctive terminations as, os, us, 
in Sanscrit, Greek and Latin, had a similar origin. 

It would be endless to multiply examples , as there are few 

declinable adjective pronouns which do not manifest the 

same process of formation. Let it be conceded that the La- 

Hn possessive cuj-m, cuj-a, cuj-um, is formed from the 

genitive of quis, and it immediately follows that mem, iuus, 

^UnSf with the corresponding forms in the cognate languages, 

^Hust be placed in the same category. It equally follows 

that other parts of speech, adjectives for example, might 

follow the same analogy. To the examples already given 

the following may be subjoined: 

Mordtvinian {Finnish Dialect), 

Gen, kav-en, of a stone, and stony. 
DaU salme-nen oculatus. 

CarUive, prHv-teme aq>Qcav, 

AbL pak (body) , pak-es pregnant. 

Ossete, 

Gen. lag-ij , of a man , and manly. 

Dai. bon-sen daily. 

— zaun-sen ambulatorium. 
Abl. dor-ej stony. 

r^/ Basque. 

Gen. sing, guizon-aren-a, of man, human* 

— plur, guizon-en a o av^QwiKov 
Dat. eguu-e-coa daily. 

— cerU'Co-a heavenly. 
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Adjective proper. Bayona-co-a, Fr. Bayonnais. 
Plur, Indiet-a-co-a, one from the Indies. 

All the above words can be regularly inflected , the oblique 
case being taken as a new nominative. There is reason to 
believe that a multitude of apparent nominatives in nearly | 
all synthetic languages are, in reality, oblique cases of more ' 
primitive forms, or formed from them by a slight modifica- 
tion. North American -Indian, and Australian names of 
{places are almost invariably in the locative case, with ihe 
orce of at, in, Europeans never hearing them in aay other 
form, naturally regard them as nominatives, and regularly 
use them as such *. It is easy to conceive that many similar 
phenomena might occur, particularly when the force of the 
component elements of words came to be less understood. 

We now proceed to a question of considerable importance 
in philology, namely the true force and analysis of the pre- 
sent participle in the Indo-Germanic family of tongues. 

It may be assumed as a general maxim, that analytic forms 
in one language may, and often do potentially correspond 
with synthetic ones in another, consisting in fact of the same 
or equivalent elements differently arranged. Though *this 
principle has not been sufficiently kept in view^, it is believed 
that it is capable of illustrating a number of points which 
have hitherto been misunderstood, or involvea in a good 



* Compare the Turkish Isiamboul from Blq xiiv noXtv , contaming nearly 
the same elements in an inverse order. 

Note. Dr. Donaldson remarks as follows upon some ideas broached in 
this essay (New CratyluSy pp.474— 475, second edition.) * Mr. Garnett seems 
to have overlooked the distinction between those nonns which are formed 
from oblique cases by the mere appendage of a new system of inflexions, 
and a different class of secondary structures which affix, to the sew crude- 
form the pronominal terminations enumerated in a preceding chapter. 
Thus it is plain to see on the one hand that drjfio-aLO-g is merely the geni- 
tive Srjfio-ato made the vehicle of a new set of case-endings and that X9^~ 
aeogj xiovhoq &c. are similarly derived from weaker forms of the genitive. 
But it is equally clear , on the other hand , that a form like ttpiog contains 
something more than an oblique case and a new system of case-endings; 
and a comparison of 'jqpixAiy?, Ol-Xsvg &c. would lead us to doubt whether 

the first part is to be regarded as merely the dative of Tff There 

seems to us to be the same objection to Mr. Gametes theory respecting 
the derivation of the participle from an ablative of the verbal root ' Dr. 
Donaldson adduces several other instances in support of his views , the 
essence of which , however, has been already given. The second edition 
of the New Cratylus appeared only a short time before Mr. Garnett^s 
death , and whether the latter might or might not have seen occasion to 
modify the doctrine of his paper in accordance with the suggestions of his 
distinguished critic cannot now be known, ed. 
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deal of obscurity. It is well known that in Sanscrit, Greek, 
Latin, with their descendants, and all the Teutonic and Sla- 
vonic dialects without exception, the participles of the pre- 
sent tense are reducible to a common origin, of which the 
Lat. amans, amantis, may conveniently be given as the type. 
But even within the limits of the British islands we find two 
languages of considerable importance — the Welsh and the 
Irish, which have, strictly speaking, no present participle, 
but express it periphrastically by means of the infinitive or 
verbal noun combined with a preposition : e. gr, W. yn sefylly 
in standing; Ir. ag seasamhj on standing = in statione, inl 
rji tat aval. If therefore these analytic forms are equal in 
power to a present participle, it follows that the synthetic 
participle itself may have been originally an ablative, in- 
strumental or locative case ; at least in particular languages, 
for it is not meant to assert that it could not be expressed 
in any other manner. 

It may not be unknown to the readers of Mr. Donaldson's 
*Varronianus' that the writer several years ago expressed 
an opinion that the Sanscrit present participle was origin- 
ally an ablative of the verbal root, and that the following 
up of this position would lead to important consequences in 
philology. Subsequent researches having tended to confirm 
this idea, it is now proposed briefly to consider a few of the 
data on which it is founded. 

The crude form or base of the ordinary present participle 
active in Sanscrit regularly terminates in -at, some of its 
inflections being regularly deducible from this stem and others 
from one augmented with a nasal , analogous to the Lat. 
-ans*, -aniis. Adjectives having the same ending appear to 
liave been originally participles: for instance mah-atj great, 
may either be an adjective or a modification of the parti- 
ciple present from the root mdhj to grow. In the first place 
then it is to be observied, that the syllable ai is the regular 
termination of the ablative case of the a-declension of mascu- 
line nouns, that is to say, of the great body of nouns in 
the language. Again, we have reason to believe from the 
analogy of the Zend, the Oscan, and the ancient Latin, that 
as, the present ending of the ablative in nouns terminating 
in consonants, is not the true ancient form, but either a 
softening of at, or what is more probable, a genitive em- 
ployed as a substitute for the ablative, the two cases being 

* It is however important, to observe , that the nasal element is by no 
means essential to the participial formation; there being whole classes of 
verbs in which it disappears altogether. 
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identical in form^ in the singular^ in most of the declen- 
sions.* The existence of a more ancient ablative in &i, 
analogous to the Zend, may be inferred from the pronominal 
ablatives mat, tvaiy asmat, f/ushma(=fne , ie, nohis, vobis, which 
may have had their counterparts in the consonantal declension 
of nouns , either in Sanscrit or in some still more primitive 
language. It is generally admitted that the personal pro- 
nouns havC; cceteris paribus^ preserved the greatest propor- 
tion of ancient forms. It has already been shown that in 
the Celtic languages the periphrastic forms m or on-atandinff, 
are equivalent to the Lat. stans or Germ, siehendi to which 
we may add the familiar phrase a (i. e. on) huniing, pre- 
cisely corresponding with the Gaelic ag secUgadh. The next 
step in the investigation is to find actual oblique cases of 
verbal nouns employed in the same manner. These are so 
numerous that it will be necessary to confine ourselves at 
present to a few select instances of this particular con- 
struction. 

In the Basque language the great majority of verbs con- 
sist, in the present tense, of an ostensible participle in en 
or early combined with the auxiliary am or have. This sup- 

{)0sed participle may be employea separately and inflected 
ike any other noun or adjective, and is commonly dismissed 
by the native grammarians without any particular remark, 
as being nearly parallel to an ordinary Greek or Latin par- 
ticiple of the present tense. But the Abb6 Darrigol,** the 
only writer who has discerned the true analysis of the Basque 
vero, will teach us in what light it ought to be regarded. 

**The expression erortean signifies in falling \ but by what 
secret? It is this: the point where one is {ubi) is expressed 
by the positive case (i. e. locative, or case of position): as 
bamean, in the interior; etchean, in the house, ohean, in the 
bed, &c. Now, the action which one is at present perform- 
ing may be regarded as the point where one is , and thence 
be also expressed by the positive case; whence the phrase 
erortean is nothing more tnan the infinitive (verbal noun) 
erortea, the act of falling, put in the positive case: therefore 
it signifies literally in the falling (dans le tomber). We are 
now in a condition to appreciate properly an infinite number 
of words, commonly called verbs. Let us take for example 
the ostensible verb **to fall;" it makes in the present tense 



* Compare the French de^ employed both as the sign of the genitive 
and the ablative. 

^* Dissertation critique et apolog^tique snr la Langae Basque, pub- 
lished anonymously, but known to be the work of M. Darrigol. 
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erorien niz, I fall; erorten hiz^ thou fallest &c. If what we 
have said of the expression eroriean is correct^ the phrase 
eroriean niz must denote I am in the falling, or in the act of 
falling. It is true that we say by syncope erorien for eror- 
iean\ but of what consequence can the suppression of the a 
be, since we say indifferently according to the dialect , ei- 
ckean, etchenj or eichin, in the house? If however any im- 
portance is tp be attached to this vowel , we may be allowed 
to believe that its absence denotes the absence of the article, 
which does not appear improbable. It follows from this ob- 
servation that in the formulae of the present tense , erorten 
niz J erorten hiz, &c., the word erorien, which expresses the 
action of falling , is not a verb, but, in reality, a noun in 
the positive case.'' 

The author proves with equal evidence that the other 
tenses of the Basque regular verb are formed on the same 
principle, and correspond to different cases of nouns, the 

Serfect to a dative signifying io, and the future to another 
ative with the sense of /or. This is so completely the case, 
f that the very same words are indifferently oblique cases of 
nouns or tenses of verbs according to circumstances. Baraicen, 
baraiceri, baraiceco, may either be m, io, or for a garden 
(o* d. a resting-place), or with the proper auxiliaries may 
denote cesso, or quiesco, cessavit cessabo. It is highly credit- 
able to the sagacity of the Abb^ Darrigol to have satisfac- 
torily resolved a point which had not only escaped the notice 
of the Basque grammarians, but even of the illustrious 
William Humboldt. 

By the aid of the light derived from this language we 
may be enabled to discover similar phenomena in many 
others. In a multitude of languages in all parts of the 
world, we find tenses of verbs formed from the verbal noun 
by means of postpositions, which again often correspond 
with the cases of the same element employed as a substan- 
tive or adjective. 

In the structure of the participle, the Hungarian, especially 
as written in the fifteenth century, equals the Basque in the 
importance and clearness of its forms, and exceeds it in 
their variety. More than a dozen different forms equivalent 
to the Latin participle in -ans or -ens occur in the ancient 
Gospels published by Dobrentei, nearly every one of which 
is resolvable into the verbal root, accompanied by postfixes 
denoting /or, m, on, wiih. The one ending in -va, -ve, 
commonly used in construction, is, when employed absolutely, 
nearly equivalent to the Latin gerund in ^, or ablative 
absolute; thus ditser-ve^ from the root diiser^ praise, might 
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be rendered laudando, iaudanie, or simply iaudans. For the 
sake of further emphasis it may be augmented by the par- 
ticle an, en =i super, in: mond-va-n, saying; diiser-^ve-ny 
f)raising. These are the forms commonly used in the modem 
anguage; and taken analytically, they are rather gerunds 
than participles in apposition^ as this part' of speech is 
commonly understood. But in the ancient language, those 
ostensible gerunds are capable of being regularly inflected 
through cases and numbers: e. gr. rak-va, cedificans, dat 
rak-va-nak = cedificanti, ace. rak-va-i = mdificantemy plur. 
rak-va-k = cediftcantes. These forms admit of no other ana- 
lysis than cui, quern, qui — in eediftcatione , or in cedificando^ 
being in fact precisely equivalent to the Welsh y rkai yn 
adeiladu, those building. For the sake of rendering the 
logical copula more precise and complete, this form is often 
augmented with pronominal suffixes in statu obliquo: e. gr. 
mond-va-m\ dicens (ogo); mond-va-d, dicens (tu); mondva- 
Jok, dicentes (illi). This presents a remarkable analogy to 
the Galla language, in which the presents participle, beine 
in fact a dative case of the verbal noun, is construed with 
pronominal suffixes in exactly the same manner: as adema, 
act of going; dat. ademe-ii^ ademe-ne-ti, I going; literally, for 
going of me. The Welsh ynei dywedi=diiQ&a^ (iU^); literally, 
in ejus dictione, contains the same elements expressed in a 
more strictly analytic form. 

Other examples of Hungarian participles, equally clear 
in their analysis, and important in their bearing upon ihe 
theory in question, will be given in the tables. The inves- 
tigation of the cognate forms of the Finnish family of ton- 
gues is rendered difficult by the recent state in which we 
now possess them, and the extreme imperfection of most of 
their grammars. Nevertheless they occasionally present 
valuable illustrations of the operation of the same principle. 
Gamander and Rask long ago observed that the Lappish 
present participle is nothing more than an oblique case of 
the verbal noun: as orrom, state of being; particip. orrom-en, 
literally, in or for being. Castren remarks that other dia^ 
lects present the same construction with slight variations in 
form. 

Passing over for the present the examples aflForded by 
the Tartarian and some African languages, we shall pro- 
ceed to those of the Indian peninsula. In most of the Hind- 
ustani dialects the tenses of the regular verb are composed 
of participles combined with an auxiliary, which participles 
again often correspond in form with the oblique cases of 
nouns. We shall at present confine our attention to the 
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Mahratta^ which appears to present several interesting phse- 
nomena. 

Dr. Stevenson observes, in his Mahratta Grammar, that 
sutun, a past participle of sut-ane, to get loose, is formed 
from the root oy means of the postposition -un. The same 
element is also employed in the formation of the ablative 
case: e. gr. ghar-un, tromffharj a horse. Dr. Stevenson does 
not give the analysis of the other participles, but it is 
obvious that the preterite suiald has a close resemblance to 
the dative gharala = equo , and the present participle sutat, 
an equfsilly close one to the locative ghar-at. According to 
this anJEilysis the Mahratta and Basque participles would run 
pretty nearly parallel to each other, the sense deducible 
from the latter being equally applicable to the former. Other 
Indian dialects present similar phenomena; but the point 
which we are at present most interested in ascertaining is, 
what evidence there is for regarding the Sanscrit present 
participle, with which that of most European languages is 
closely connected, as an oblique case of the verbal root, 
consiaered as an abstract noun. 

It might be supposed that if confirmations of this theory 
were to be found anywhere, they would be most likely to occur 
in the oldest monuments of the language. The grammatical 

f peculiarities of the Vedas are unfortunately little known , at 
east to the public , but it is believed that evidence of some 
importance may be gleaned from Rosen's confessedly imper- 
fect Notes on the Rig- Veda. One doubt which suggets itself 
is, whether an ablative or other oblique case could govern 
another noun in the same way that a Latin participle appears 
to govern an accusative or dative. On this point Kosen 
observes , p. Iv. , with respect to the expression surgam drfse 
(nearly parallel to Gr. ijhov oQaaaxiy instead of ijAtov), "This 
employment of the mere verbal root, placed in the sense of 
a nomen actionis, and accompanied by an accusative, is re- 
pugnant to the custom of the more recent language." He 
gives a number of examples of verbal roots inflected in va- 
rious cases , some governing other nouns , and some not ; but 
serving to establish two points, first, that the verbal root 
is capable of being inflected like a noun , and secondly , that 
it may ostensibly govern an accusative case*. 

The next question which arises is, whether the crude par- 
ticiple ever appears to perform the functions of the fuller 
form. On the compound vidadvasum, q. d. knowing treasure, 

* Compare the constraction in Plaatns: "Qaid tibi earn est tactio.*' The 
writer is iDdebted for ibis important illustration to Professor Key. 

18 
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Rosen remarks^ **I now prefer believing that this is com- 
pounded of the participle vidat and the substantive vasUj bo 
that the latter depends on the former. Compare the fragment 
of an ancient poem, quoted by Yaska^ vidadvasur, thesau- 
rorum gnarus. This license which we see employed by 
the ancients, of forming compounds in such a manner that 
the participle of the verb active is prefixed to a noun , which, 
if the composition is dissolved, is found to be governed by 
the verb , afterwards became obsolete. Examples of words 
thus compounded are: bharadvajay sacra ferens; mandayat- 
sakha^ amicos exhilarans; kshayad-vlra ^ viros necans, &c. 
Unless I am mistaken, examples of this construction abound 
in the writings of the Greek poets, but under a somewhat 
altered aspect. For in the first place, the dental letter, the 
proper termination of the crude participle (bharat, kshayai\ 
compare tvnxovt' amant-, instead of the primitives rvnrot- 
amat') according to a well known law of Greek euphony, is 
changed into the sibilant, so that q)6QB0-ficog^ XiJte^-ipfGiQ^ 
^dafido-iTtnog stand for g)€Qat-fii,os^ kmet-TqvGiQ ^ /^aaix-M" 
nog^ i&c." 

This analysis of the Greek compounds must be allowed 
to be ingenious and plausible; what we are chiefly con- 
cerned to observe is, that the crude form of the participle 
was regularly employed in composition by the most ancient 
Sanscrit writers, virtually, if not formally, affecting the 
noun with which it was joined. The same form also ap- 
pears to be employed absolutely in the Vedas : thus dravat 
(Rig-Veda, p. 3, 1. 2), rendered celeriter by Rosen, seems 
to DC formed from dru, currere, according to the analogy 
of hhavai from bhu, and might be indifferently rendered (ac- 
cedite) currentesy currendo^ cvrsu, or cvrsim. 

With respect to the termination of the Sanscrit ablative, 
Bopp regards it as formed- by the postposition at, itself a 
modification of the pronominal root a. It is not unimportant 
to observe that this element appears to exist in an indepen- 
dent form in the Vedas. On the participle at (Rig- Veda, 
p. 9, 1. 1) Rosen remarks, **Probably at is the ancient 
ablative of the same pronominal theme «, the genitive of which 
is asyUy discharging the office of an adverb, and employed 

in the same sense as tatah, atah The 

Zend adverb dal, tunc, deinde , is doubtless of the same ori- 
gin and structure.'* 

The Lithuanian and Lettish languages also present some 
interesting phenomena, which are more valuable on account 
of the close relationship confessedly subsisting between 
these tongues and the Sanscrit. In the former, the present 
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pmrticiple — e. gr. jesskas (the latter vowel nasal) , fem. 

jesskanH from j'esskau, I seek — shows at once its identity 
with the Sanscrit and its congeners , being evidently a soft- 
ening of Jesskan-i-s , as Lat. aman-s of aman-t-s. This form 
of the Lithuanian participle does not differ materially in 
construction or inflection from its correspondent in Sanscrit, 
except that the development of the neuter gender is more 
restricted. But there is an indeclinable modification of it 
in -^int^ sometimes employed as an infinitive, sometimes as 
a gerund, and, in certain constructions, as a participle, 
which bears a remarkable analogy to the crude form of the 
Sanscrit ; — jessk-ant^ to seek, in seeking, or simply, seeking. 
The relation of this element to the inflected participle is 
proved by the fact that each of the four participles , present, 
imperfect, perfect, and future, has its corresponding inde- 
clinable. That it has moreover the force of an ablative, in- 
strumental, or locative case, may be inferred not only from 
its employment as a gerund in do-jesskant = queerendo — but 
moreover from its being regularly used in construction with 
a dative or ablative noun: diewui dudant^=Deo dante; duk- 
ierei jesskani ^=^ filia qucerenle, exactly equivalent to Latin 
ablatives absolute, except that the participial element does 
not appear to be declined, it being considered unnecessary 
to add further inflection to a word already containing the 
force of an ablative within itself. 

The Lettish forms present a remarkable analogy to those 
Sanscrit participles which reject the nasal. The absolute 
or indeclinable form dohdoht^ almost identical with Sanscrit 
dftdaiy by adding a terminational s, the sign of the mascu- 
line gender in Lithuanian and Lettish as well as Gothic, 
becomes a present participle, capable of inflection throughout 
both numbers, dohdohts = Si8ov, fem. dohdoii. Both forms have 
in various constructions the force of a dative or ablative: 
e. gr. as dsirdeju eijohi^ I hoard while going, i. e. in going; 
saolitei lezzoht = sole oriente : — also in phrases expressing 
contingency: ne weens essoht msih^as^ if, lest, v, U q. no one 
be at home, i. e. no one in being: Sii-eeschohi , if he comes, 
u e. m (the case or circumstance of) his coming. The ori- 
ginal structure of these forms can only be inferred by in- 
ductive and analogical reasoning ; as nothing like direct his- 
torical testimony can be expected with regard to the phe- 
nomena of a language of which there arei no monuments older 
than the sixteenth century. But the theory that the so-called 
infinitives or gerunds, Lith. jesskant, Lett, dohdohfy were 
originally ablative forms, convertible into declinable parti- 

18* 
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ciples by the addition of a pronominal termination, is sup- 
ported both by external and internal evidtnee, and appears 
amply sufficient to account for the peculiar force of the 
words and all other phenomena. If this be conceded res- 
pecting the Lithuanian and Lettish, it must be equally so 
with regard to Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, arid Teutonic, the 
present participle being indisputably formed on the same 
model in all. 

With respect to the participle, the evidence may be briefly 
stated at follows : — Languages destitute of this element 
supply its place analytically by means of the verbal noun 
combined with a preposition. 2. Other languages represent 
it by an oblique case of the verbal noun, generally the 
ablative, locative or dative, which case in certain instances 
is itself Capable of further inflection. 3. Various oblique 
cases of the verbal root are in ancient Sanscrit employed in 
a manner analogous to participles, and are even capable of 
governing nouns. 4. The crude state of the Sanscrit present 
participle presents a decided analogy to certain forms of 
the ablative, not only in that language, but in other ancient 
dialects. 5. Various adjectives in Greek and other tongues 
appear to be formed from oblique cases of substantives, by 
adding the sign of the gender ; it is therefore a priori pos- 
sible that a participle may be formed in the same way. 

It is not meant to be denied that there are certain diffi- 
culties and objections in the way t)f this theory, as far as 
Sanscrit and its immediate cognates are concerned, some of 
which may possibly be removed when we become better 
acquainted with the language and the grammar of the Vedas. 
The strength of the case, it is conceived, lies in the com- 
bination of evidence afiforded by the analytic languages, and 
those in which the precise force of the component parts 
is known. Thus, supposing dravai to signify running y it is 
equivalent to the Welsh yn rhedeg, the Basque locative 
eyaien, the Lapland tvarremen, the Lat. currens, currendo^ 
cursuy cursim, and the Greek dQccfiCDv^ dQOfiG) and dQOiiddrpf* 
Some of those forms are either decided ablatives or locatives, 
or potentially equivalent; it is therefore very possible that 
they may lie at the root of currens, Germ, laufend, &c., 
though not formally conspicuous. It is certain that this ana- 
lysis is perfectly adequate to account for the peculiar force 
and application of the participle, and is capable of being 
supported by a much larger induction than it has been found 
consistent with present limits to give. Some philologists , it 
is true, regard the formative suffixes of words as a kind 
of oliosa eiemcmia, originally destitute of signification, but by 
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degrees employed to modify the meaning of the terms to 
which they had been affixed by accident or caprice. It might 
be replied, that it is difficult to conceive how an element 
totally unmeaning in itself can modify the meaning of any- 
thing, and that no such arbitrary process is known to be 
exercised in any part of the world, in which we have lan- 
guages exhibiting every possible shade of barbarism and 
refinement. But there is a consideration which seems to 
place the improbability of the theory in a still stronger light. 
When connected language is logically analysed, it is found 
to consist of a series of subjects, leading and subordinate, 
connected with certain predicates, either by simple juxta- 
position or by means of a grammatical copula. This copula 
18 frequently a qualifying suffix, and though formally atta- 
ched to the predicate, it does not, as a qualifying element, 
belong to it, but invariably to the subject. This applies to 
the personal terminations of verbs, the finals of compound 
adjectives and adverbs, and the* characteristic endings of 
inflected participles. For instance, the -ftt of L6zri(iL be- 
longs as much to the subject or person as / in ^I stand,' 
and in the phrase lionlike hero, it is the hero who is charac- 
terized as being, like something — not the lion. These, and 
thousands of similar phrases may be expressed analytically ; 
and when this is the case, we find tnat people, if they 
mean to make themselves understood, employ terms obviously 
expressing or implying the particular relation which they 
wish to convex to the mind of the hearer. No man, des- 
cribing a local relation, says in when he means out, or to- 
wards instead of from — still less does he employ words to- 
tally destitute of signification ; knowing that in the first case 
he would convey a false idea, and in the latter no definite 
idea whatever, rarticipatioii in an action is equally expres- 
sed by terms significant of the connection between the sub- 
ject and the object. A Welshman does not resolve ego cur- 
rens by means of a negative, disjunction, or unmeaning 
term; but says, quite rationally, myfi yn rhedeg, I in (or a 
= ow) running — the .particle in belonging subjectively to 
/and only objectively to the act of running. The Hunga- 
rian arranges the same materials in a different order : / run- 
nmg-in, or occasionally running-in-my^ and though the phrases 
appear to be synthetically enunciated, they are just as ca- 
pable of analysis, and as truly significant in every part as 
their Celtic equivalents. To deny this, — to assert, for ex- 
ample, that hen in mend-ben, a Hungarian participial phrase 
for going, is destitute of signification, though when prefixed 
to pronouns, ben-nem^ ben-ned, &c. , it clearly denotes in 
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me^ in thee, — would be as absurd as to maintain that though 
cum^ employed separately^ means with, it has no intrinsic 
meaning in mecum, tecum. 

Reasoning analogically from the above premises, we may 
argue ; that as the characteristic terminations of Greek and 
Sanscrit participles , -ov, -ovCa^ -ov, &c., belong subjec- 
tively to the person or thing in concord with them, they 
were originally placed there to express the relation between 
that subject and the action predicated of it, and that a term 
or combination of terras intrinsically denoting that relation 
would not fail to be chosen. Of this we possess a twofold 
evidence!, that of analytic languages, and synthetic lan- 
guages of which the analysis is certainly known; while all 
the reasonings on the other side amount simply to the argu- 
mentum ad ignoraniiam: *Ve do not know .the meaning of 
this element, therefore it never meant anything.'' Some 
persons, for example, would maintain that the Sanscrit suffix 
-vaty used as a formative of adjectives, adverbs and parti- 
ciples, is naturally void of significance, though in the two 
former cases it closely corresponds with the Gerfnan lich = 
like'^ and though there was a logical reason for employing 
it in every instance where it occurs; namely, it qualifies 
the subject of the proposition, not the term to ymich it 
appears to be joined. The origin and primary force of the 
suffix is matter of conjecture: a theory capable of explain- 
ing many of its applications is, that like the Latin so-cal- 
led adverb qui, it is an ablative or locative case of the pro- 
norainal root va , and consequently capable of denoting hw^ 
Ihus, in what manner, like*. The subsequent incorporation of 
elements expressing gender, number and qase is a distinct 
process , every branch of which is to be explained on its own 
grounds. In some languages, Hungarian for example, those 
additions are unequivocally to be recognized as such: in 
Greek and Sanscrit, in which euphonic considerations have 
exercised so powerful an influence, they are often only to 
be inferred from analogical reasoning. The peculiar force 
of the Sanscrit or Slavonic locative is expressed in a whole 
multitude of languaees formally destitute of that case, by a 
preposition plainly denoting in ; we may therefore rationally 
conclude that the locative termination had originally a similar 
meaning, either expressly or by implication; and that it 
would never have been employed to express a twofold rela- 



* Compare (ogj as, thus, with the terminatious of naXcSg, xax(o?, &c> 
Com are also the Ossete adjectives in -ay = how: svallon-aj^ , child-lik0> 
childish. 
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tion between subject and predicate , one moreover absolutely 
necessary to be made clearly intelligible, unless it had con- 
veyed the notion of in to the mind the very first time it 
was used. In all investigations of this sort we may con- 
fidently lay down the following rule: "Every coinbination 
in language is an act of the will and reason of man : con- 
sequently it was made upon rational grounds, and must be 
explained on rational principles, and no others." 

Some select examples illustrative of the above views are 
subjoined: 

Chinese. — The relative or demonstrative particles che, chi, 
are extensively employed in the ancient language: — 1. As 
formatives of adjectives and abstract nouns: shing-c^e, holy, 
ching-t?^, perfection. 2. To express the genitive case: tien- 
chi, of heaven. 3. To form the participle : ngwei-cAe, doing. 

The correspondent in the modern language is ii: e. gr. 

Adj, ^e-ti, white. 

Gen. tuDg-^t, of copper. 
ParUcip. mai-/t, selling. 

Burmese. {Pru , verbal root.) 

Gen. postfix i * (eng.) , p«r/. pru-i, doing. 
AM. ka, parlicip. indef. pru-ka. 

-— mha, pruh mha. 

Instrumental, nhsen , imrt. pluperf. pru-nhaen-prih**. 

praen,par/. indef, pru-sa** — prsen. 

si (thang , thi) , part. pres. prusi. 

Locative. . .mu-kah,par^ aorist, pru-mu-kali. 

All the above participles can be regularly declined in both 
numbers. Several others are formed by postpositions, equi- 
valent to signs of cases, though not formally used as such. 
The particle si (more properly (hang or thi), originally a 
demonstrative pronoun, is remarkable for its strict paral- 
lelism with the Chinese chi or ii. Compare the various 
offices of the Sanscrit element ija as a relative, a sign of 
the genitive case, a formative of adjectives and participles, 
&c. &c. 

Tibetan. — Pres. particip. (construct, form), (/en. jed-pei, 
doing. Several other participles are formed upon the same 
principle. 

The analogy appears to run through the Manchu, Mongol, 

* For the sake of uniformity and more ready reference, the orthography 
of Schleiermacher^s'Grammaire Barmane' has been followed. 
** Prih is a sign of a completed action ; sa, & connective particle. 
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and Turco- Tartarian lan^ages^ somewhat modified in th 
last by the employment of auxiliary verbs. Thus, inManchu^ 
the future participle is formed by adding the particle ra^ 
re — khoaeha-r«, about to nourish — which may in its turn 
have various signs of cases after it. Dr. W. Schott has 
shown, by a copious induction from the different dialects, 
that this formative is a particle denoting for^ towards j em- 
ployed in that sense both with nouns, verbs, and particles. 
It IS remarkable that this element is employed in the same 
acceptation in a great variety of apparently unconnected 
languages. 

Basque. — Pres. pariicip. Locative, etbortcen, coming. 

Preterite . . . Dative. . ethorri. 

• Future .... 2nd Dat. ethorrico. 

Many other participial forms in Basque are equally cases of 
the verbal noun, or analogous to them in structure. 

Lapland, — Locative^ orrom-en, being. 

Hungarian. — Present or aorist, mutative case ^ mond-va, saying. 
Preterite, ancient locative, ditser-/, having praised. 

Augmented forms men-ve-n, going. 

mene-o/, — 
meno-fcew, — 
mene-^e, — 
eleven-/, living. 

The above forms, used for greater precision or emphasis, 
are a sort of compound cases: -w, -hen, -^= m, represent- 
ing the locative, and -o7, -ul = like, as — the casus substi- 
tuiivus. Several are obsolete, or nearly so, in the modern 
language. Some are found regularly declined by old 
writers *. 

Galla, — Pres, parlicip., Dative . ademe-/t, going. 

Past par ticip., AblaU . ademna-m, having gone. 

Sechuana, — Pres. part. AhlaU . rek-ang, buying. 

Haussa. — Pres. part. . Gen.**, na-soh, ) , . 

(postfixed) . . song^ ) ^* 

Mahratta. — Pres, part. Locative cbalat, walking. 

Prel, , , . Dative . chalala, — 

Pluperf. , Ahlat. . chal-un, — 

* It is believed that the participles of the languages of the Deccan, — 
Tamul , Teloogoo , &c. , to which the Singhalese may be added , are orga- 
nized on the same principles as those of the Tartarian stock. 

** This is a remarkable instance of a distinct nasal element changing^ its 
position and becoming incorporated with the verbal noun. Several analo- 
gous cases are furnished by the Polynesian languages. 
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BengaU. Locative kari-te, doing. 

Jhogra Locative mara-de , leaping. 

Punjoin, Gen. . . kar-da, doing. 

The other Indian dialects related to the Sanscrit generally 
correspond with the Hindi, and appear for the most part to 
be ablative, instrumental, or locative cases, slightly modified. 
Thus in the Braj-Bhasha, which may be conveniently as- 
sumed as the type of all the rest, the ablative terminates 
in 'teUy and the present participle in at, 'tu^ or it — mdrai, 
msa^rtUf mar/l,^ striking. The Ujjein chala-/an approaches 
still more nearly to the form of the Braj. ablative: and it 
is certain that in nearly all the bhashas or subsisting dialects, 
the participles are formed by postfixes closely analogous to 
those employed in the declension of nouns. A good com- 
parative analysis of the different forms would be of great 
importance, as the whole structure of the verb depends upon 
them*. 

The few present participles occurring in the old Persian 
inscription at Behistun end in antya, chartan-iya, &c., which 
also occurs as a termination of the locative. We also find 
the ablative in -at, paruvi-y«/, ab antique. 

Sanscrit. — Pres. pari. Ablative? sas-at. 

(crude form) .... tan-vat. 

Vedic form dra-vat. 

Lithuanian, — Gerundial form . . sukant , in turning. 

Pres. part. sukas-f-anti, turning. 

Lettish. — Gerundial form. . . . essoht, in being. 

Pres. part essots-f-essoscha, being. 

Carinthian Slavonic. — Pres. part, delajoch-f-ocba, doing. 

This last form is evidently the same as the Lettish, with- 
out the final s, which does not appear as a sign of gender 
in the proper Slavonic dialects, oeveral of them however 
append a demonstrative pronoun in the definite form, which 
amounts to the same thing. 

* The writer is indebted to Professor D. Forbes for interesting and 
valuable information on the above points. 



ON THE RELATIVE IMPORT OF LANGUAGE 

[Proceedings of the Philological Sociely* Vol. II,] * 

The ordinary definition of words in general is, that they 
are names of things. Though this position was maintained 
by Home Tooke with great ingenuity, it is far from being 
satisfactory. The analysis of language shows that names of 
material objects are uniformly descriptive epithets, and 
consequently not original ; and there are moreover multitudes 
of words which are certainly not names of things,, according 
to any legitimate meaning of the term. The statement that 
they are pictures of ideas appears still more liable to objection ; 
in fact, it scarcely conveys any definite idea to the mind, 
so long as the terms idea and picture are so vaguely em- 
ployed as is the case at present. 

In an essay on the subject in a well-known periodical, 
words were defined by the writer as being indicative of the 

aualities or attributes of things. Though this might be 
efended, it is liable to the objection that things are often 
designated from qualities which they do not possess. A 
slight examination of the articles commencing with an, in, 
wn, in a Greek, Latin, or English lexicon, will supply abun- 
dant examples of this, and a negative quality is, as far as 
property is concerned, no quality at all. It is therefore 
proposed, in lieu of the above definition, to state that they 
express the relations of things; and this, it is believed, is 
strictly applicable to every word in every language, and 
under every possible modification. Names of material ob- 
jects express the individual qualities or the relations of those ob- 
jects; names of mental faculties or phenomena are borrowed 
from the sensible properties of matter; and all other words, 
without exception, help to denote some category, circumstance 
or mode of existence. This existence may be either past, 
present or future , actual or hypothetical ; but in one or other 
of these ways it must be at the root of all language ; for ex 
nihilo nihil fit. As the arithmetician cannot operate upon mere 
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cyphers, so language cannot deal with absolute nonentities, 
for this simple reason, that nullities cannot stand in any 
possible relation towards each other. As the able translator * 
of Sir William Hamilton's Essays well observes , *^Not only 
all knowledge, but even all thought is ontological, inasmuch 
as every judgment, every nation, every thought, has for its 
object an existence actual or possible, real or ideal. Eve- 
rything that is affirmed or aenied is affirmed or denied 
respecting beinff^ and being is what is affirmed or denied of 
all things. As, in the reality of things, besides being there 
is nothing, in like manner, in the human mind, there is 
not a single thought which has not being for its principle, 
its foundation, and its object. There is therefore no question 
whether our reason can know being; for in reality it does 
Hot and cannot know anything." 

The following remark by the same author is worthy of 
particular attention; as though not made by him with re- 
ference to that point, it appears to constitute the very foun- 
dation of the true philosopny of language:— *^Our knowledge 
of beings is purely indirect, limited, relative; it does not 
Yeach to the oeings themselves in their absolute reality and 
essences, but only to their accidents, their modes, their 
relations, their limitations, their differences, their qualities; 
all which are manners of conceiving and knowing which 
not only do not impart to knowledge the absolute character 
which some persons attribute to it, but even positively ex- 
clude it Matter (or existence, the object of sensible 

perception) only falls within the sphere of our knowledge 
through its qualities; mind, only by its modifications; and 
these qualities and modifications are all that can be compre- 
hended and expressed in the object. The object itself, 
considered absolutely, remains out of the reach of all con- 
ception." 

It is of the utmost importance to keep the above obser- 
vation in mind in all speculations upon the nature of lan- 
guage. We are incapable of knowing any particle, aggregate 
or modification of matter as it is in itself; we only know it 
in its relations of similarity, diversity, or whatever else 
they may be, towards other objects of our perception. And 
as we know relations only, it follows that they are all that 
we can think of or talk about, A further consequence is, 
that no words are in their origin of concrete signification. 



* M. Louis Peisse: *Fragmens de Philosophie par M. W, Hamilton ' 
Pref. p. 88. 
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All indicate phenomena which have no distinct independent 
existence, but only a relative one. 

The relations in which the objects of our perceptions stand 
towards each other may be and are manifold and various. 
They may be near or distant, like or unlike, higher or lower, 
better or worse, united or separate, or in any conceivable 
degree of affinity or non affinity. Now, of objects standing 
in sucli relation towards each other, the word descriptive 
of that relation may become the name by which any one of 
them is popularly designated. They may be characterized 
from what they do or do not do to each other, or from any 
possible shade of resemblance or contrast. Of course , the 
most obvious and prominent relations are most likely to be 
fixed upon; but this is by no means necessarily the case: 
a terrestrial object, for instance, might receive its name from 
the sun, the moon, or the polar star, if any relation, real 
or supposed, could be traced between them. Either term of 
the relation may acquire its appellation from it: supposing 
A and B to be considered witn reference to each other; A 
might be designated from some phsenomenon connected with 
B, or vice versd\ or either of them might be characterized 
from something derived mediately through A or B from C 
or D. In scholastic language, such names may be either 
subjective or objective , a point which, though hitherto greatly 
overlooked, is of the utmost importance in the analysis of 
language. A few examples will place the matter in a clearer 
light. 

In most Indo-European languages the numeral or adjective 
one forms various compounds ana derivatives , often bearing 
apparently opposite significations. Thus, from the Irish aon 
we have aonach, a waste or moor, also a fair or great as- 
sembly; aonta and aontugadhy celibacy, also a joint vote or 
consent; with another derivative, aontumadh, marriage. In 
Welsh , untref (un , one + tref, town or habitation) means, 
of the same abode, townsman; while untuawg (un, one, tu, 
side) does not denote on the same side or allied, but one- 
sided, partial] Germ, einseiiig. In like manner the Latin 
unicm implies solitude or singularity, and unitas association 
or community. The concord of this discord is easily found, 
if we consider that the term one may either refer to one as 
an individual, or in the sense of an aggregate. In its first 
acceptation aonach denotes solitude^ implying that wastes or 
moors are commonly destitute of population ; in its second 
it denotes aggregation, or the meeting of a multitude of 
people with a general unity of purpose. In like manner. 
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the words other ^ another, may either express difference or 
addition, according as they are taken in a disjunctive or 
conjunctive sense. 

In Anglo - Saxon the abstract noun cemta or cemetta means 
leisure, idleness, and its adjective cemtigyidlQj vacant, empty. 
The Old -German emazzig, modern emsig, is the same v\rord, 
but with a totally opposite meaning; namely, busy, indus- 
trious, occupied. The clue to this may be found in the 
Latin vacare, which, taken absolutely, denotes being vacant 
or idle; but when joined with negotio or some similar word, 
is equivalent to occupari, and implies diligence and close 
attention. The same diversity of meaning occurs in oxolri 
and o%oKai6LV. Zixolrj means leisure, idleness and at the same 
time a school, with its manifold occupations, — not because 
people necessarily idle away their time at school, but be- 
cause they are free from manual labour and all similar 
ititerruptions of their studies. Thus vacans negotio and emsig 
express vacuity or leisure — not absolute and entire , but 
from all business except that in hand; and, by implication, 
"time and power to attend to it alone. Had our word empti- 
^ess followed the same course as the Latin and German, it 
Xnight very well have acquired the sense of diligence or in- 
dustry along with its present one, the primary idea being 
t;he same in all. It may be observed, once for all, that as 
^very voltaic current has its positive and negative pole, so 
^very relation has its positive and negative, or subjective 
^nd objective aspect, either of which may give its character 
«ind complexion to the word used to express it. To borrow 
Uuler's excellent illustration of negative quantities, a man's 
debts are negative as far as relates to right of property, but 
positive with respect to his obligation to pay them; while, 
with respect to his creditors, the same debts are negative 
as to actual possession, but positive as to right. The word 
may pass from its positive to its negative acceptation, or 
vice versd: for instance, when we speak of a deceased mer- 
chant's debts, we are supposed to mean the sums due from 
him; but when we talk of his good and bad debts, we are 
understood to imply those owing to him by others. 

The following may serve as a familiar example of the 
same thing receiving different names from its different at- 
tributes. In Icelandic, lyckill, a key, is derived, naturally 
enough, from lyckiUy to shut or lock; and the German schliis* 
set (from schliessen), the Greek TclstSy with many other terms 
in various languages , follow the same analogy. But a key 
may be employed to open as well as to shut, and therefore it 
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is with equal propriety in Welsh called agorad, from agori^ 
to open. In other languages it is designated by terms im- 
plyine crookedness, from its usual form; and it might be 
equally denominated from the idea of access, security, con- 
finement, prohibition, or any other notion connected directly 
or indirectly with a key or its offices. 

Again, the word lee, as applied to the side of a ship, is 
referred by etymologists — and it is believed rightly — to the 
Anglo-Saxon hleo, shelter, as being covered or protected 
from the direct action of the wind. Dr. Jamieson excepts 
to this derivation, on the ground that it is not applicable to 
lee^shore. A little consideration would have shown him 
that there is no real ground for the objection. When a ship 
ascends the Thames with a cross north wind, the Essex side 
is the weather - shore and the Kentish the lee -shore — not 
because they are respectively exposed to and sheltered from 
the wind, the reverse being the case, but with relation to 
the weather-side and lee -side of the ship that is passing. 
The term is subjective as applied to the snip, and objective 
with reference to the shore. This example, with many si- 
milar ones, may serve to show, that as rays of light may 
be refracted and reflected in all possible ways from their 
primary direction, so the meaning of a word may be de- 
flected from its original bearing in a variety of manners ; 
and consequently we cannot well reach the primitive force 
of the term unless we know the precise gradations through 
which it has gone. Had lee -side been lost or forgotten, 
we should have been not a little puzzled to give a rational 
explanation of lee -shore. 

There is perhaps no more remarkable instance of the 
intrinsically relative nature of language than the names of 
the points of the compass, at least in certain classes of 
tongues. Everybody adinits that these points vary according 
to locality, and that the north of London is not the north 
of New York. Most people however would suppose that, 
with reference to a fixed point, Greenwich Observatory for 
example, the terms for the cardinal divisions could not with 
propriety interchange with each other. This may be true 
as to the Teutonic languages, in which the precise original 
import of the terms is uncertain. But there are tongues in 
which, paradoxical as it may seem, any given point might 
have been designated by the name of any other. In the 
Semitic languages , and to a great extent in the Celtic , east, 
west, north, south, are respectively equivalent to be/ore, 
behind J feft, right. The congruity and propriety of the ap- 
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pellations evidently depend on the ancient practice of direct- 
ing the view towards the rising sun, specifically for devo- 
tional purposes. But there was clearly no natural invincible 
necessity for taking this precise point of view and no other. 
The direction fixed upon might just as easily have been the 
setting sun, the meridian, or the north pole. In the first 
case every present designation would have been completely 
reversed. Kedem (front), now easiy would have become 
west; yamin (right), south, would have been transformed to 
north, and so of the rest. In the second case all the points 
would have shifted ninety degrees sunwards; in the third 
they would have made a similar move in the opposite di- 
rection: thus all might travel by just stages round the hori- 
zon, and four different Semitic or Celtic tribes might have 
come to employ the same set of words in four perfectly 
distinct acceptations. It now remains to show that this is 
xiot mere theory, but that it has to a certain extent been 
realized in practice. 

In Mosblech's ^Vocabulaire Fran9ais-0ceanien,' art. NoRD, 
i«re find the following passage: — "The Islanders (Marquesans, 
Hawaiians, &c.) turn to the west in order to find the cardi- 
nal points; whence it comes that they call the north, right 
side, and the south, left side." A glance at the comparative 
tables in Humboldt and Buschmann's great work, ^Ueber 
die Kawi-Sprache,' will confirm the accuracy of this state- 
ment with respect to various tribes of Polynesians, western 
as well as eastern. When an Arab visits Java, he turns 
in the same direction as a Javanese to look at the southern 
cross ; but if asked to express this direction in words , the 
Arab will say that it is right (yemen), and the Javanese 
left (kidul). In like manner, while looking out for omens, 
the Greek augur faced towards the north , the Roman to the 
south; consequently the left^ ccQKSriQa, of the former was 
the western quarter, while the Iceva of the latter was the 
direct contrary. Thus, while each looked towards the east 
for auspicious omens , they denoted them by names of di- 
ametrically opposite import. As connected in some degree 
with this subject, it may be observed, that our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors called the right hand se swiire, the stronger 
or better hand, while the Greek aQiOtsQa, also meaning 
lottery was applied to the left. The Saxon simply meant to 
express physical superiority; while the superstitious Greek, 
both in this case and in that of the synonymous term avdwiio^, 
strove to avoid words of inauspicious import. Thus we find 
that the word left has been, in point of fact, employed by 
diflferent races to denote east; west, north and south, and 
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that the simple relation itself may be, and is expressed by 
terms in one language, which in another have a totally dif- 
ferent meaning. 

The above examples, to which thousands of similar ones 
might be added, may serve to illustrate the positions advan- 
ced above, that words express the relations of things, and 
that those relations may be indifferently positive or negative, 
objective or subjective. 



ON THE NATURE AND ANALYSIS 

OF THE VERB. 

[Proceedings of the Philological Society. Vol, IIL] 

It is well known that there has been great difference of 
opinion among philologists as to the priority and relative 
importance of the different parts of speech, as they are 
commonly classified by grammarians. Nearly all have con- 
curred in regarding nouns and verbs as the two principal 
classes; and though a few, among whom may be specified 
M. Court de Gebelin and Professor Lee, have maintained 
the necessarily higher antiquity of the noun, the opinion of 
those who consider verbs as the roots of all language appears 
to have met with more general acceptance. 

In certain languages, for example in Hebrew, Arabic and 
Sanscrit, the primitives or roots have been diligently collect- 
ed, and those roots are generally regarded either as actual 
verbs, or, at all events, more closely allied to verbs than 
any other part of speech. There is again much discrepancy 
of opinion as to what constitutes a verb, and in what essen- 
tial particular it differs from a noun. The definitions most 
commonly given are, that its essence consists in expressing 
motion y or action^ or existence \ and most grammarians seem 
to be possessed with the idea that the verb is endowed with 
a sort of inherent vitality, making it to differ from a noun 
much in the same way that an animal does from a vegetable. 
It is believed that not one of the above theories will bear 
examination. There are many verbs which express neither 
motion, action, nor existence, but their exact opposites, 
while at the same time many other words express those 
ideas with precision without being verbs. Moreover all words, 
whatever they may signify, being mere sounds, expressed 
by the same vocal organs, it is hard to see how one can bo 

f possessed of more vitality than another. They may represent 
ife or action something in the same way as pictures or statues 
do, but they cannot themselves partake of those attributes. 
It is believed that much of the misapprehension and error 
prevalent on this subject has originated in confounding the 
jfiniie verb with the root from which it is formed. It has 

19 
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been admitted that the essence of. this part of speech con- 
sists in predication or assertion , a view to which no objection 
can be made, liut this immediately destroys its claim to be 
considered as a primitive element of speech. There can be 
no predication in the concrete without a given subject] every 
verb therefore must have its subject; that is, speaking 
grammatically, it must be in a definite person. The term 
expressing this person is an element perfectly distinct from 
the root; and when it is taken away, there is no predication 
and consequently no verb. In short, a verb is not a simple, 
but, ex necessario, a complex term, and therefore no pri- 
mary part of speech. 

It may be said that though the Semitic and Sanscrit roots 
are not actually verbs, they are capable of becoming so by 
the aid of certain adjuncts, and therefore may be regarded 
as verbs in posse. Admitting this to be true, it is no special 
peculiarity of the words in question. In Sanscrit, almost 
any noun may become what is called a denominative verb; 
and in Basque and many American languages, not only 
nouns, but adverbs, conjunctions, in short, nearly all terms 
in the respective vocabularies, may be conjugated through 
a long array of moods and tenses. If therefore there is 
any occult principle in Sanscrit or Semitic roots, predispo- 
sing them to become verbs, it is by no means their exclusive 
property, any more than liability to electric influences is 
peculiar to metals. 

Philologists who admit the greater antiquity of nouns, 
and regard verbs as formed from them, commonly analyse 
the latter as consisting of a noun connected with a subject 
or nominative by means of a verb substantive understood. 
This theory is totally untenable, for the plain reason that it 
involves the logical absurdity of identifying the subject with 
the predicate. **Ego (sum) somnium" can by no legitimate 
grammatical or logical process be brought to mean **ego 
soninio," any more than **ego (sum) navis" could denote 
"ego navigo." Yet it is not possible to find a better solu- 
tion , so long as we entertain the currently received notions 
of the form and nature of the pronominal subject, and re- 
gard the predicate as a simple noun in apposition with it. 
We believe that this popular view of the subject has tended, 
more than any other cause, to obscure the true nature and 
origin of the verb. Grammarians have not been able to 
divest themselves of the idea that the subject of the verb 
must necessarily be a nominative; and when it was ascer- 
tained that the distinctive terminations of verbs are in fact 
personal pronouns , they persisted in regarding those pro- 
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nornis, as bond fide nominatives, abbreviated indeed from 
the fuller forms, but still performing the same functions. 

The writer has long felt a conviction that the usually re- 
ceived theory can neither be reconciled with the principles 
of logic , nor with the actual phenomena of language. Some 
of his ideas on the subject were submitted to the public in 
an article printed in a wellknown periodical in the year 1836. 
In this, an opinion was advanced that the root or predica* 
tive part of a simple verb is , or originally was , an abstract 
noun, and that the personal terminations are pronouns — riot 
however nominatives in apposition, but in regimine^ or oblique 
cases. This idea was grounded in the first instance on an 
induction from the actual phenomena presented by the Welsh 
language. Edward Lhuyd observed, a century and a half 
ago, that the personal terminations of verbs in Cornish are 
manifestly pronouns; and in our ownr time Dr. Prichard, in 
^Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations,' has made the same 
remark respecting the Welsh. But it was observed in the 
article already alluded to, that the terminations in question 
have not in Welsh, as might be expected, the forms of no- 
minatives, but those of oblique cases — precisely such as 
appear in combination with prepositions , or under the regi- 
men of nouns. It was also shown that this , connexion in 
regimine, assuming it to be real, furnishes a sufficient copula 
between the subject and the predicate, which no ingenuity 
can extract from a nominative in apposition with a simple 
noun. The possibility of a combination of this sort assum- 
inff the functions of a verb, was further shown by a remark- 
able instance from the Syriac. In this language a periphrastic 
present tense is formed by combining the plural of the abs- 
tract substantive iih = existence, being, with the oblique 
cases of the personal pronouns: e. gr. iihai-chy existentise 
tui :^ es; ilhai-hun existential illorum = sunt. 

The analysis of these phrases is clear and certain. lihai 
is unequivocally a noun substantive, in the plural number, 
in the construct form and in regimen of a pronoun in an 
oblique case, answering to our genitive, while we find that 
the combination of those elements is equivalent to a word 
commonly supposed to lie at the root of all verbal expres- 
Bion. Another remarkable instance is furnished by the 
Feejee language. In this, besides the ordinary Polynesian 
verb formed by a combination of the root with prefixed 
particles and pronouns, there is a more simple one arising 
out of the union of a noun with a pronominal suffix in ohli- 
quo. Thus lomUy literally denoting heart, and metaphorically 
wUndj mil, is regularly employed in conjunction with the 

19* 
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genitives of the personal pronouns in the sense of the Latin 
verb volo: e. gr. loma-qu, literally, heart of me = I will; 
loma-munu -- thou wilt; loma~na = he will; loma-mudou 
= ye will or wish. 

The above instances, to which multitudes of similar ones 
might be added, are decisive as to the possibility of the 
functions of a verb being performed by a noun in combina- 
tion with the oblique form of a pronoun, and they moreover 
include categories commonly regarded as peculiarly essential 
to the part of speech at present under consideration. Being 
and rvill are usually regarded by metaphysical grammarians 
as the two ideas necessarily inherent in the verb, and in 
fact constituting the diflference between it and the noun. 
But, if beings of me can be made equivalent to I am, and 
heart of me to / will, it follows a fortiori, that any other 
verbal category may be enunciated in a similar manner. 

It is not meant to be asserted that every finite verb in 
every language is capable of being analysed in precisely the 
same manner. At present it is only contended that a noun 
in construction with a pronoun is capable of being employed 
as a verb, and that there is no lack of instances in which 
it actually is so. It is also clear tbat if verbs are neces- 
sarily complex terms , they cannot be the primordia or roote 
of language, and that the definitions usually given of them 
are erroneous or incomplete. The true definition of the verb 
appears to be, that it is a term of relation or predicate in 
grammatical combination with a subject, commonly prono- 
minal. In some languages , any word in any given part of 
speech is capable of being made the basis of a verb, and of 
being regularly conjugated through moods, tenses and per- 
sons; in others this license is considerably restricted.. Ge- 
nerally speaking, simple abstract nouns are the most con- 
venient materials, and may be regarded as the basis of the 
oldest forms, but prepositions and other particles are equally 
capable of being employed. The form of the combination 
between the predicate and its pronominal subject may also 
vary according to circumstances and the genius of particular 
languages. To specify every actual modification would re- 
quire an analysis of all languages spoken on the face of 
the globe; but most of those which have been examined 
appear to be reducible to two leading classes: 1. abstract 
nouns, and occasionally other parts oi speech in grammati- 
cal connexion with pronominal subjects in oblique cases, 
analogous to the examples already given; 2. participles, or 
nomina actons, in construction with a subject in the nomina- 
tive, or more rarely in the instrumental, ablative or locative 
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case. This latter class comprises the Tibetan, Mongolian, 
Basque, and many other languages; and is not unknown in 
Indo-European and Semitic. As a general rule it may be 
stated, that if the predicate is a nominative, the subject is 
m obii'quo] and conversely, if the subject is nominative the 
predicate is an oblique case, a participle, or in regimen by 
a preposition. Occasional variations will be pointed out in 
the sequel. 

In proceeding to give practical illustrations of the theory 
now advanced, we may conveniently begin with* the Coptic, 
both as being an isolated language and on account of the pe- 
caliarity and originality of its grammatical forms. Notwith- 
standing the comparatively recent state in which the bulk 
of its literature has reached us, there is no reason to doubt 
that it has preserved a considerable portion of the ancient 
language of Egypt, and what is of no small iipportance, 
without any material disturbance of its^grammatical cnaracter. 
Champollion observes, ^Grammaire Egyptienne,' chap. 3, 
that the greatest part of the words of the Egyptian language 
are to be found, in the hieroglyphic and hieratic texts, ex- 
pressed in phonetic characters, and only differing from the 
same words written in the Grecian letters called Coptic by 
the absence or different position of some vowels, rarely by 
the transposition of certain consonants; and that there is no 
language which does not exhibit still greater orthographical 
changes in an equal lapse of time. He further shows that 
nearly all the articles, pronouns and formative particles may 
be identified in the hieroglyphic and hieratic texts; and that 
when phonetically expressed , the Coptic forms are with slight 
3xceptions mere transcriptions of them. In both classes the 
nominatives of the personal pronouns, employed separately, are 
iccurately distinguished from the oblique cases , used as af- 
Sxes and suffixes in construction with nouns, verbs and parti- 
iles. Again, what are called the roots of verbs are at the same 
;ime nouns (or occasionally pronouns or particles), and Pey- 
ron observes that there is no way of distinguishing between 
I Coptic finite verb and the corresponding noun with pix)- 
Qominal affixes, except that the latter usually has the ar- 
ticle, which is wanting in the former. In the Coptic and 
recent demotic texts, the pronouns in construction precede 
the noun and the verb ; but in the hieroglyphic and hieratic 
monuments they are regularly postfixed, a transposition which, 
IS Lepsius observes, frequently appears as a mark of distinc- 
tion between the modern and the ancient state of a language. 
What is most essential to our present purpose is to ob- 
serve, that in both states of the language the pronouns em- 
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ployed as oblique cases in construction with nouns and pre- 
positions, and those serving to indicate the persons of verbs, 
are perfectly identical. 7/, for example, is indifferently to 
give or gifi\ and in an ancient text, ii-k, ti-fy ii-n, or ii-en, 
would general] jr correspond to Lat. das, dat, damns. But if 
the definite article is prefixed, the same phrases immediately 
become iht/y his, our gift, and so on through all the per- 
sons. It seems inconceivable that the pronominal suffixes 
-ky -fy -rij should mean of me, of htm, of us in the latter 
instances, and ifmu, he, we in the former, words for which 
the language affords perfectly distinct terms : or that it, merely 
meaning gift in one class of terms, should by some unknown 
mystical process become invested with an active character 
and be transmuted into a word of a totally different class. 

If it be conceded that ii is in both classes essentially the 
same word, it necessarily follows that the pronominal ad- 
juncts of each have precisely the same power; in other words, 
they have the construction of oblique cases, not of nomi- 
natives, as nominatives are usually understood. Gift 7, for 
/ give, would be a downright absurdity; but gift of me or 
by me necessarily implies I give, or did, or shall give, accord- 
ing to circumstances. The same remarks might be extended 
to the entire conjugation of the Egyptian verb. Let any 
one, previously divesting his mind of^the usually received 
notions of the essential difference between nouns and verbs, 
examine the paradigm of iaka, ostensibly to destroy, in Tat- 
tam's Grammar, together with the words classed under the 
same root in Peyron's Coptic Lexicon, and he will find that 
under every modification, tako considered separately means 
destruction, and nothing else; other supposed senses are not 
inherent, but depend altogether on the qualifying adjuncts. 
With the articles it is a noun substantive, with the relative 
pronoun it becomes an adjective or a participle, and when 
predicated of a given subject, according to the forms above 
specified, it assumes the functions of a verb. Take this 
predication away and all traces of the verb immediately 
vanish. What are called the auxiliary and substantive verbs 
in Coptic are still more remote from all essential verbal 
character. On examination they will almost invariably be 
found to be articles, pronouns, particles, or abstract nouns, 
and to derive their supposed verbal functions entirely from 
accessories, or from what they imply. 

An attempt has now been made to show that the basis 
or root of the verb is a simple predicate, usually an abstract 
noun, and that its supposed distinctive character arises en- 
tirely out of its combination with a subject, commonly a 
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presonal pronoun in an oblique case. Special illustrations 
of those positions have been given from the Coptic and other 
languages. It is now intended to consider some phenomena 
presented by the Semitic dialects. 

The analysis of the ordinary verb in the Semitic tongues, 
especially in Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic, is not so obvious 
and certain as it is in Coptic. Many euphonic changes have 
taken place ; and the singular structure of the future in par- 
ticular has not been satisfactorily explained by any philolo- 
gist. 

The resemblance of the personal terminations in the pre- 
terite to the pronouns attracted however the attention of 
grammarians at an early period , and it has been pretty ge- 
nerally allowed, that those endings are in point of fact per- 
sonal pronouns , modifications of them. They are commonly 
regarded as abbreviations of the ordinary nominatives, and 
this opinion appears to be countenanced by Dr. Lee in his 
Hebrew Grammar. He has however pointed out several in- 
stances in which the forms do not correspond, and when 
we attempt to carry the principle throughout the cognate dia- 
lects, we find the discrepances so numerous and serious, as 
to excite considerable doubts respecting its soundness. For 
example, there is a periphrastic present tense in Syriac in- 
dubitably formed by the addition of the nominative personal 
pronouns to the present participle. But the terminations 
thus obtained are so different from those of the ordinary 
preterite , that it is scarcely possible to refer them to a com- 
mon origin. To go no further than the first person, qetleih 
= occldi can hardly be composed of the same materials as 
qoiel-no = ego occidens or occldo. In the latter the termina- 
tion is simply eno == ego, with a quiescent initial; but if 
the dental ending of the latter ever was a nominative, it 
must have been totally different from any nominative now 
found in the languages. 

It is believed that the Ethiopic and Amharic dialects fur- 
nish the most satisfactory explanation of the true structure 
of the Semitic verb. In both these the conjugation of the 
verb presents several peculiarities , and if we are not mis- 
taken , those peculiar forms have a more original and organic 
cast than the corresponding ones in the more cultivated dialects. 
One remarkable distinct is, that in several persons the Ethiopic 
substitutes gutturals, accompanied by fuller vowel sounds for 
the dentals of the Hebrew and other dialects. For example, 
the Hebrew forms lamad-ti, doceo; lamad-t, doccs; lemad- 
ieniy docetis, would in Ethiopic be lamad-ku, lamad-ka, la- 
mad-kemmu. The reason for regarding the latter forms as 
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more original than their Hebrew cognates is, that they cor- 
respond in general with the oblique cases of the pronouns 
employed in construction with nouns and prepositions. 

When the forms of the verb and noun happen to corres- 
pond, their respective combinations with pronominal suf- 
fixes are often perfectly identical. Thus naggar, noun subst., 
denotes speech , discourse ; and as the base of a verb of the 
second conjugation, analogous to the Heb. piely meaning to 
relate or speak, naggar-ka^ considered absolutely, may 
either denote sermo iuus or (u locuius es; and in the plural 
naggarna, sermo nosier or locuti sumus; naggar-kemmu, sermo 
vesier or locuii estis. Some of the above forms cannot without 
violence be deduced from the nominatives of the personal 
pronouns. Na, the suffix of the first person plural, might 
possibly be a fragment of nehna, but it is not so easy, by 
any legitimate process, to extract ka from anta, or kemmu 
from antmu. On the other hand, identity of form may be 
fairly regarded a priori as an indication of original identity 
of power, at least till we have some proof to the contrary. 
If the strongly marked form kemmu, in combination with a 
noun, means vestriim and not vos, it seems more rational to 
conclude that it had originally the same power in the verb, 
than to assume without a shadow of proof that it was once a 
nominative, or to deduce it from a word organically different. 

It is admitted that this identity of the personal terminations 
of verbs and the pronominal suffixes of nouns in Ethiopic 
is, not carried through all the persons of the ordinary preterite. 
The discrepances may however either be accounted for by 
the process of abbreviation in forms frequently and fami- 
liarly employed, which is common to many languages, or 
may be partially explained by reference to other dialects. 
There is nowever a formula frequently employed as a sub- 
stitute for the ordinary verb, in which the nature* and con- 
struction of the pronominal suffixes is perfectly unequivocal. 
In many constructions , and more particularly in order to 
express a contingent future, what is called the infinitive, 
but, as is also the case in other Semitic languages, in rea- 
lity is a mere abstract noun, is employed in both numbers 
and in all persons, with precisely the same suffixes as any 
ordinary substantive. Thus gabir , to do , or more properly 
act of doing, is employed in combination with suffixes ac- 
cording to the following paradigm: — 

Sifig. 1. gabir-ya. 2. gabir-ka. 3- gabir-o. 

Pliir, 1. gabir na. 2- gabir-kemmu. 3. gabir- omu. 

Taken absolutely, these combinations simply denote doing of 
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mey thee^ him, &c., but in connected composition they are 
used extensively to signify when I go, or when I shall go, 
&c. , through all the persons. A similar construction occurs 
in Hebrew, but it is employed in a much more partial man- 
ner. In Amharic it is used much in the same way as in 
Ethiopic, with some slight variations in form. The remarks 
of Isenberg on this idiom , which he designates the construc- 
tive mood, may help to throw some light upon its nature: — 

^^This (the constructive) is a singular mood which has noth- 
ing corresponding either in European or in other Semitic 
languages; although its form, as far as the simple one is 
concerned, answers the Ethiopic infinitives gabir and gabro] 
but this mood is not an infinitive. It has nothing of a sub- 
stantive character; whereas the infinitive is the first verbal 
substantive, possessing both the characters of substantive 
and verb. Nor is there any other mood to which it exactly 
corresponds; neither participle nor gerund nor finite verb 
will answer it, although it may be occasionally translated 
by either, and sometimes by an adverb. It occupies an in- 
termediate station between the infinitive and the finite verb ; 
has four forms, one of which is simple, one augmented, and 
two compound; and is flexible like the finite verb, having 
afformatives, resembling the suffixed pronouns, partly of the 
noun and partly of the verb. The simple form is used for 
amplifying; the other forms, on account of the auxiliaries 
which are attached to them, for constituting sentences. When 
the nature of this mood is understood , we hope the designa- 
tion consiruclive will be justified , not having been able to fix 
upon any better. 

**The simple form kabr (a modification of the radix k^br^ 
* honour,' which may be considered as containing the idea 
of an agent, and of an action or a concrete being, and an 
abstract state or condition, &c.) assumes peculiar forms of 
pronouns, which must not be taken as possessive (nominal), 
but as personal (verbal) ; nor as the other verbal suffixes 
which are in the accusative, but they are nominatives.*' — 
Isenberg, Grammar of the Amharic Language, pp. 69, 70. 

It is not difficult to perceive that while the premises are 
here correctly stated, the author's reasonings upon them 
are, like those of most grammarians, influenced by the 
hackneyed idea of the necessarily intrinsic difference be- 
tween the noun and the verb. Ludolf, rightly as we be- 
lieve, treats the Amharic construction as perfectly analogous 
to the Ethiopic one already analysed ; and it will be obvious 
on examination that the root is a mere verbal noun, com- 
monly denoting state or action, and that the pronominal 
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endings are nothing more than the ordinary oblique cases 
of the personals, in some eases slightly modified. Kabr for 
example, taken absolutely, means nothing more than the 
state or category of being honourable; and kabr-e, with the 
suffix of the first person, means my being honourable, or 
more simply, my dignity , just as much as beih-e means my 
house. It may indeed, in connected discourse, require to be 
rendered by when 1 am or shall be honourable ; but this sense 
depends on the combined power of the elements, not upon 
anything inherent in the root. 

The arguments for the hypothesis now advanced, dedu- 
ciblo from the Semitic languages, may be briefly stated as 
follows : — 1 . In most of tnem a mere abstract noun with 
oblique pronominal suffixes is unequivocally employed -to 
express the verb substantive, commonly regarded by gram- 
marians as the verb par excellence, 2. The personal termin- 
ations of the Ethiopic and Amharic preterites generally 
correspond with the pronominal suffixes employed witk 
nouns , the difference in meaning being often only determin- 
able by the context. The preterite, in other dialects, is* 
evidently formed upon the same principle: whether the Ethio — 
pic or the Hebrew has preserved the more ancient type ii^ 
a question of fact not easy to be decided from such dat^ 
as we now possess. 3. The infinitive — in other words, th^ 
verbal noun — is regularly employed in the Abyssinian dia — 
lects in combination with oblique pronominal suffixes to 
supply a deficient tense of a regular verb; the literal reso- 
lution of the phrase being act or state of me, of thee, of him^ 
&c. , according to circumstances. These forms are probably 
more recent than the regular preterite; but in them, as well 
as in the periphrasis of the verb substantive already alluded 
to , there appears to have been an intention to proceed upon 
the original principle of formation. In the older as well as 
in the more recent, there is no doubt that the pronominal 
termination stands for the subject of the proposition, and 
the root for the predicate; the only dispute is, what is the 
nature of the connexion between them? No reason appears 
to have been hitherto assigned why it may not be the same 
in one case as in the other, except the assertion that the 
roots of verbs are and must be intrinsically different from 
nouns, which in fact amounts to begging the entire question 
at issue. 

There are other phenomena in the Semitic languages 
apparently tending to confirm the hypothesis now advanced, 
which will be more conveniently discussed in another division 
of the general subject. 
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We proceed to consider the evidence deduoible from a 
class of languages nearly related to the Turco-Tartarian fa- 
mily , namely the Tschudish or Finnish, of which the Lap- 
pish and Hungarian are now generally admitted to be mem- 
loers. The Hungarian was indeed for a long time regarded 
as a language sui generis'^ but in the last century, Sajno- 
vics , and subsequently Gyarmathi , brought abundant evidence 
to show that it is closely related to the Lappish, Finnish, 
and Esthonian, both in words and construction. Though their 
demonstration was in some respects more empirical than 
scientific, and was capable of being carried mucn further, it 
was sufficient to establish their leading position; insomuch 
that Adelung, whose ideas respecting the origin of lan- 
guage inclined him to believe in the existence of perfectly 
isolated ones, admitted that the connexion could not be 
denied. 

A still greater step was made in our own time by Dr. W. 
Schott of Berlin , who showed by an able and extensive in- 
duction, that the Manchu, Mongolian, Calmuck, Turco- 
Tartarian, Tschudish, and Hungarian are all members of 
one great family of tongues, divisible indeed into classes, 
but still bearing abundant marks of a community of origin. 
One general point of agreement among them is, that they 
have no single class of words bearing the distinct and ex- 
clusive character of roots of verbs. The abstract noun forms 
most commonly the basis of the conjugational system, but 
by no means necessarily and peculiarly so; other parts of 
speech, not excluding particles, being often capable of con- 
struction with pronominal terminations, so as to be perfectly 
equivalent to verbs in other languages. 

The following remarks of Gabelentz, in his valuable sketch 
of the Grammar of the Mordwinian language in Lassen's 
*Zeit8chrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes ,' will help to 
place the capabilities of this member of the great Finnish 
family in a clearer light. After observing that it is impor- 
tant to study all the languages of the class in conjunction, 
in order to form an adequate idea of the variety and copi- 
ousness of their forms , he adds : — 

**In this point of view, the Mordwinian is not one of the 
least interesting. One circumstance in particular is well cal- 
culated to attract the attention of the philologist. It has 
hitherto been considered a distinctive characteristic of the 
American languages — at all events of the greater part of 
them — that they can employ almost every word as a verb, 
and represent the varied relations for which other languages 
employ auxiliaries, particles, pronouns, and suchlike, by 
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the forms of the verb itself. As these forms are rather su- 
peradded to the verb from without than developed from it 
inwardly, those languages have been called poly synthetic, 
with the intention of thereby designating a peculiar class of 
tongues. But the Mordwinian furnishes evidence that the 
Old Continent can produce an instance of polysynthesis, 
though it may be not quite so perfect. Or could such forms 
as asodav-tasamisk J ^you will not let me know*; maronzoUj 
nhey were along with him'; kostondddOy * whence are you?' 
prdveviemelt ^ *they were without understanding'; pazondriy 
*I am the Lord's'; tsuralnn, ^I am thy son'; and many si- 
milar ones, be well regarded in any other light*?" 

It will be sufficient to observe for the present, that though 
the above combinations are employed as verbs, and have 
regular conjugational endings, they are for the most part 
nothing but particles or nouns in construction with pronomi- 
nal suffixes in obliquo. Thus the base of maronzolt is sinaply 
the particle maro = apud\ and of kostondddo, kosto = under 
prdvevtemelt being a formation on the caritive case of an ab- 
stract noun , pazondn sl similar one on the genitive of paz^ 
*Lord,' and tsuratan a combination of a concrete noun witU^ 
the suffixes of two personal pronouns, equivalent to vio^^ 
-00V -ftov, q. d. ^son of thee — [condition] of me.' It is^ 
sufficiently obvious that no one of the above combinations i^ 
or can contain in itself a verb, as that part of speech i* 
usually conceived by grammarians, and that their apparent 
verbal character consists in the predicative form in which, 
they stand, and nothing else whatever. 

The so-called regular verbs in this family of languages 
will be found on examination to consist of the same or very 
similar materials. The analysis of the forms is more clear 
and certain in some than in others, owing to a variety of 
causes. Several of those tongues, particularly the Finnish 
and Esthonian, are remarkably sensitive to peculiar laws 
of euphony, in obedience to which vowels are modified and 
consonants changed or elided so as greatly to disguise the 
original forms of words. In some also the so-called inflex- 
ions of the verb do not appear to be simple modifications 
of pronouns, but coalitions of the oblique pronoun with par- 
ticular case- endings or postpositions of the verbal noun, 
occasionally so transposed , abbreviated or softened down as 
to render the analysis of them somewhat difficult. 

There are however several languages in which the con- 
formity between the respective persons of the verbs and 

* Zeitschrift fiir die Kuude des Morgenlandes , vol. ii pp. 256, 257. 
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ordinary nouns in construction with oblique personal pro- 
nouns is almost complete. In the Wotiak , nouns ending in 
vowels are combined with this class of pronouns according 
to the following paradigm : — 

pi [for pi-i] filim mei. 



low: — 



pi-ed. ... - 


— iuu 


pi-ez. ... - 


— ejus. 


pi- my ... - 


— noslri. 


pi-dy . . . - 


— vestri. 


pi-zy . . . - 


— eorum. 


;, the endings of the 


simple preterite 


Singular. 


Plural. 


1. bera-i, dixi. 


bera-my, diximus. 


2. bera-d , — - 


bera-dy, 


3. bera-z , 


bera-zy , 



Here it is evident, that, with the exception of the coalition 
of two short vowels into the corresponding long one in ply 
the two sets of terminations are perfectly identical. 

In Tcheremissian the noun is combined with pronouns 
according to the following scheme: — 

ata-m paier mei, 

ata-t iuu 

ata-*sha . . . 5mi, ejus, 

ata-na nostri, 

ata-da. .... vestri, 

ata-sht .... eorum. 

Compare the conjunctive form of the verb: — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. ischtene-m, faciam, ischtene-na, faciamus, 

2. ischtene-t, iscbteiie-da. 

3. ischtene-she , ischtene-sht. 

Here again the agreement is complete, except that the third 
person singular ends in -she instead of -sha. 

The endings of the present and perfect indicative ischtem 
facio; ischiena-mj feci, are perfectly analogous, as far as 
the first and second persons of both numbers are concerned. 
In the third person there is some discrepancy; but Wiede- 
mann, in his elaborate Tcheremissian Grammar, p. 122, 

Pronounced like # in pleasure. '1 he English sound of sh is expressed 
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shows clearly that the third person singular of the present 
tense, ischta ov ischleschy has no pronominal ending or proper 
sign of person at all, being in fact a mere verbal noun, 
employed indifferently as substantive, adjective, or verb; 
and that the third person singular of the preterite, tschien, 
is another verbal noun, having frequently the construction 
of a present or aorist participle, or a Latin gerund in do. 
In fact, ischt-esch has precisely the form of the predicative 
case, used in various Finnish dialects to express the cate- 
gory,' circumstances or condition of a given subject, as the 
instrumental is in Slavonic. According to this analysis, 
ischiesch denotes in the act or category of doing, just as 
mar-esch signifies in the character, condition or category of 
a man. Frequently this form requires to be rendered /or, 
in which case it is nearly equivalent to a dative. Isc/ii-en, 
used as the third person of the preterite, seems to bear a^ 
like analogy to an ablative or locative, not unlike the Welsh 
construction of the preposition yn with nouns, adjectives, ancL 
infinitives. It is believed that the conjunctive form given, 
above has the same element for its basis : e, gr, ischtenesh-em^ 
in [the case of] my doing = if I do. 

It is unnecessary to enter minutely into the investigation 
of the corresponding forms in Finnish and Esthonian, For 
the most part they are of the same origin as those already 
specified, m being usually attenuated to w, / to ^, &c. , ap- 
parently for the sake of euphony. It is somewhat remarkable 
that in Syrianian the personal endings of verbs differ from 
the suffixes of nouns throughout the singular and closely 
agree with them throughout the plural. In Lappish, the 
pronominal suffixes employed with nouns do not appear in 
any single tense of the verb, but most of them may be 
elicited from the various parts of the entire conjugation. In 
Mordwinian also, the adjuncts of the noun not found in the 
indicative tenses present themselves in the conjunctive and 
the imperative. 

The reason of these discrepancies appears to be, that in 
their earlier state those languages, like mapy others, had 
duplicate and even triplicate sets of pronouns, some of 
which were employed in one kind of construction and some 
in another. For example, the termination q{ soda-tado , *ye 
know,' does not bear the smallest resemblance to that of 
iel-ante , ^your body.' But that tado is really a pronoun of 
the second person plural is proved by its being employed in 
the definite conjugation, in which the verb and its regimen 
are included in the same combination: — e. gr, soda-iady-z, 
*he judges you,' where the final consonant is the regular 
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sign of the third person, abbreviated from zo = ejus, and 
iady the regimen or objective case = v[iag. In fact, a ge- 
neral comparison of the dialects shows that the guttural 
and dental forms are used interchangeably with nouns and 
verbs , and that one is often merely a modification or muta- 
tion of the other. Thus in Hungarian and Lappish the 
plural of npuns ends in Xr, in Finnish in /, and in Esthonian 
in d. As all the languages have the same origin, it is 
reasonable to conclude that the dental forms are mere soften- 
ings of the guttural, like our modern mate from the Old- 
English make, A.-S. mceff'. 

The last language of this class which we shall have oc- 
casion to consider is the Hungarian, perhaps as remarkable 
as any for the distinctness of its forms and the striking 
similarity of the two classes of words which it is at present at- 
tempted to identify with each other. As in most languages 
of the class, the place of pronouns possessive is supplied 
by suffixes attached to the noun, and it his hai:dly possible 
to compare these suffixes with the personal endings of the 
verb without admitting a community of origin. For example 
kez, *hand,' is connected with oblique forms of pronouns as 
follows: — 

k^z-em, k^z-ed, k^z-e. 

manus mei, — tui^ — ejus. 

a 

k^z-ilnk, k^z etek, k(^z-ek. 

— nosiri^ — veslri^ — eorum. 

Compare the preterite of the definite conjugation , /. e. of a 
verb followed by a regimen with a definite article, an ob- 
jective personal pronoun, v. L q. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. esmert-em, cognovi, 1. esmert-uk [inrlof. conj. psmert-tink], 

2. esmert-ed, 2. esmert-^tek. 

2. esmert-e, 3. esmert-^k. 

It will be seen that the correspondence of the two sets of 
endings is perfect, with the exception of uk instead of unk 
in the first person plural ; which form however duly appears 
in the indefinite conjugation. Some of the remaining tenses, 
both of the definite indicative and conjunctive, differ slightly, 
in one or two persons, chiefly as it seems for the sake of 
euphony, or through the retention of older forms. There 
is considerable discrepancy between the inflexions of the 
definite and the indefinite conjugations, owing to the latter 
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having adopted forms of pronouns now obsolete in other 
combinations. 

The resemblance between the two classes of endings did 
not escape the notice of the Hungarian grammarian Mdrton^ 
who however strangely assumes tliat the pronominal suffixes 
of nouns, — and infinitives, which have precisely the con- 
struction of nouns, — are borrowed from the ^finite verb; 
thus taking it for granted, without evidence, that the verbal 
combination is the older of the two. Another native gram- 
marian, Revdy, whose acumen unfortunately was not quite 
equal to his industry, shows by an elaborate induction that 
the endings of finite verbs are all of pronominal origin, and 
that those of the definite conjugation are identical with the 
suffixes of nouns. On these and similar phenomena he 
grounds some speculations respecting the rudimentary state 
of the language, which appear to contain a strange mixture 
of truth and error. 

After observing that the radical terms employed to denote 
action, passion, or state, had originally rather the force of 
nouns than verbs, and that they became verbs first by the 
annexation of personal pronouns, and then by the progres- 
sive augmentation of the forms of moods and tenses, he 
remarks: — 

*^In the early state of languages the primary names of 
things wore chiefly monosyllables, which also furnished verbs 
in their most simple form, before the more enlarged and 
artificial forms made their appearance. There remain, even 
at the present day, some nouns of this kind, being at the 
same time verbs; for example, fagy , signifying both ^frost' 
and *it freezes'; also /^//r*, ^habitation,' which, augmented 
by the affixing of a pronoun, is used as a verb, lak-ik, 
^habitat.' In the infancy of the language, the forms fagy-en, 
fagy-te, fagy-o, arose from the inartificial annexation of the 
pronoun , having both the force of the noun and of the verb, 
when predicated of persons: primarily denoting gelUy ego, 
tu, ille, instead of gelu, meum, tuum, suum, and then ge- 
lasco, gelascis^ geUisciL Afterwards, by a more perfect for- 
mation which is still in use, a distinction was made be- 
tween them in this way, namely that fagy-oniy fagy-od^ fogy-a 
or -ja^ lak-om, lak-od, lak-ja, where employed as nouns, 
and fagy-oky fagy-oz , fagy, lak-om, lak-ol^ lak-iky as verbs." 

That the rudimentary words of language were nouns, and 
that verbs arose out of them by the annexation of personal 
pronouns, are positions which we feel by no means inclined 
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to dispute. But that the pronouns thus employed as the 
subjects of propositions were, as RevAy imagines , originally 
nominaiiveSy is not only unsupported by evidence, but re- 
pugnant to the very nature of things. It is totally incre- 
dible that habitatio ego could ever be used in regular and con- 
nected speech to express either habitatio mei or habito. All 
tnown languages are , constructed on strictly logical princi- 
ples, and one in which no distinction could be made between 
Cfsintts ego and asinus mei would be unfit for the purposes of 
intercourse between man and man. From the veiy earliest 
period there must have been some method of expressing 
attribution; and when pronouns were employed, this was done 
either by putting them in oblique cases, or by means of 
possessive pronouns , nearly all of which are formed on ob- 
lique cases ; and in many languages more than one pronoun 
is employed in order to render the attribution more clear. 
^Sometimes, as in Welsh and Finnish, the nominative is used 
pleonastically along with the oblique case for the sake of 
emphasis ; but the proof that the oblique form is the essential 
element is, that it is optional to omit the former, but not 
the latter. Even in ancient Chinese, a marked distinction 
is made between apposition and attribution. Notwithstanding 
this fundamental error as to the nature of the relation be- 
tween the noun employed as a verb and its pronominal affix, 
RevAy's remarks, as applied specifically to the Hungarian 
language, are extremely valuable and contain the germ of 
an important principle. He gives elsewhere various examples 
of nouns which are* at the same time verbs, and observes 
that many more such were current in an earlier state of the 
language. The formal difference which he attempts to esta- 
blish between the verb and the noun is. fallacious, as the 
examples which he gives are both in the indefinite conjuga- 
tion. When the definite conjugation is employed, there is, 
as we have already shown, no external dinerence worth 
mentioning. For instance, ter may be indiflFerently noun, 
adjective, or verb, in the respective acceptations of spatium, 
spaiiosuSj spatium habeo, or transeo; and ter-em, ter-ed^ ter-iy 
miffht either denote spatium mei, ttti, stii, or, as verbs in the 
definite conjugation, transeo, transis^ transit. Thus ir-om may 
be either unguentum mei or scribo; tudat-om, scientia mei or 
Scire facio; vadasz-om, venator mei or venor; nt/om-om, vesti- 
gium mei or calco; and lep-em, tegimen mei or tego. In modern 
IJungarian, esd denotes pluvia, and es-ik, pluit] but in the 
ftfteenth century the simple root es was employed in both 
^cnses. There is little doubt that at an early period this 
identity of the verbal root with the noun was a general law 
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of the language. At present the abstract noun commonly 
differs from the simplest form of the verb by the addition 
of a formative syllable, usually as or ai: e. gr. ir, scribit; 
iras , scriptio; ir-at, scriptum. Such formatives, introduced 
for the sake of explanation or distinction, often belong to a 
comparatively recent period of a language, as may be seen 
by comparing Gothic with modern German. 

The observation already made respecting the Turco-Tar- 
tarian verb, that it is almost entirely an aggregation of 
participles and pronouns, is in a great measure equally ap- 
plicable to the Hungarian. The present tense has been al- 
ready analysed, as consisting of the simple root in coa- 
struction with personal pronouns, in ohliquo. The imperfect 
esmere-m, anciently esmereve-m or esmereje-m, is formed on 
a modification of. the present participle: the perfect esmert-em 
is nothing but the perfect participle esmert, with the usual 
pronominal endings; and esmeriend-d , the future participle, 
is equally the basis of the future tense , esmertend-^m. In a 
former paper, **0n the Origin of the Present Participle,*' 
the writer took occasion to show that the Hungarian parti- 
ciples have generally the forms and the construction of ab- 
lative or locative cases. We have also seen that the personal 
endings of the definite conjugation are recognized by the 
native grammarians as identical with the pronominal suffixes 
regularly employed with nouns. If we admit both parts of 
this analysis , it seems to follow that there is an oblique re- 
lation in both constituents of the verb , constituting the same 
kind of double attribution that has already been pointed out 
in Burmese and Tibetan. It is not a little remarkable more- 
over , that in Tibetan and Hungarian this phenomenon is 
exhibited in verbs with a definite regimen, or in the lan- 
guage of Latin grammarians, transitive verbs. A similar 
construction also prevails in Basque and Greenlandish ; in 
the latter of which the subject of the transitive verb has 
regularly the form of a genitive. Now we can scarcely con- 
ceive anything more repugnant to the ideas usually enter- 
tained of the finite verb, than that it should be formed out 
of the combination of an ablative base in construction with 
a pronominal genitive; yet this is the case in a variety of 
languages, if identity of form is to be trusted. The simpler 
form , in which the pronoun alone is put in the oblique case, 
occurs however more frequently. It is indeed asserted by 
some grammarians, that those apparent oblique cases are, 
in the conjugation of the verb, really abbreviated nomina- 
tives; but this explanation will not account for instances 
where the element is lengthened instead of being short^ 
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ened, nor for those where the actual nominatives have 
nothing in common with the verbal inflexions, being in fact 
composed of letters of totally diflFerent organs. It seems 
much more legitimate and rational to consider identity of 
form as an indication of identity of power and meaning, till 
some good reason is given to the contrary. 

It may not be amiss to add a few supplementary remarks 
on some Caucasian languages, the exact place ot which has 
not as yet been accurately determined, but exhibiting some 
points of resemblance with the Finno- Tartarian family. In 
the principal of these, the Georgian, the conjugation of the 
verb is singularly intricate, and the attempts of grammarians 
to analyse it have not been very successful. Many of the 
paradigms in Brosset's Grammar are confessedly erroneous; 
and Bopp's attempt to account for the characteristic forms 
from the Sanscrit is little calculated to produce conviction. 
Thus much may be affirmed, that the root of the verb is 
regularly an abstract or verbal noun, which becomes a verb 
by the instrumentality of particles and personal pronouns. 
It is remarkable that these elements, indicating the person 
or subject, are not, as in the Indo-European and most other 
languages, terminational , but prefixed, and in some dialects 
curiously infixed in the middle of the verb. In some tenses 
they are only employed in a fragmentary manner, but in 
others their correspondence with the personal pronouns is 
pretty exact; and what is of most consequence to our present 
argument , they have the forms of the oblique cases , which 
are totally different from the regular nominatives. Thus 
the root qwar^ *to love,' forms its pluperfect tense in the 
singular number by inserting, after the formative particle 
she J the syllables mi, gi, u, as follows: — 

1st pers. she-miqrvarebia^ amaveram. 

, 2nd — she-giqwarebia J 

3rd — sheHqwarebia , 

The above elements m, g , Uj are precisely those employed 

as the dative or objective cases of the personal pronouns in 

construction with transitive verbs, though the first person 

agrees pretty well with me=egOy the second and third are 

totally unlike, shen = in, igi ^=i\le. To say therefore that 

they are nominatives, or ever were, "is a mere arbitrary 

assumption. Even Bopp admits that they are oblique cases, 

both in form and construction, but assumes that this and 

similar tenses are in reality in the passive voice, without 

tUaking the smallest attempt to prove them so. 

The Lazian, Suanian, and Mingrelian, on which light has 

20* 
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been recently thrown by the researches of Rosen, are lan- 
guages of the same class as the Greorgian; and it will be 
sufficient to say of them that they exhibit the same charac- 
teristics as have already been specified, some more and some 
less completely: and where the forms differ, the principle is 
obviously the same. 

In all there has evidently been a great abrasion of cha- 
racteristic forms, especially of the pronominal prefixes. In 
the Suanian, some tenses accurately distinguish tne three per- 
sons singular and plural; in others, as also in Georgian 
and Mingrelian, the singular and plural forms of those ele- 
ments are the same; while in Lazian scarcely any personal 
characteristic has survived beyond an obscure indication of 
the first person. There is however a class of dialects which 
it is conceived clearly exhibits the original principle of orga- 
nization in the whole Caucasian group; namely the Abchas- 
sian and Circassian, with their immediate cognates. The 
Circassian is at present unfortunately only known to us by 
the notoriously inaccurate statements of Klaproth; but as it 
is admitted to be closely related to the Abcnassian , we will 
abstract the extremely interesting and important remarks of 
Rosen respecting the structure of the verb in the latter: — 

^* The Abchassian verb , interesting on account of its great 
simplicity, exhibits equal completeness and consistency in 
its formation. We here find the personal conception or cha- 
racteristic, indispensable to the finite verb, completely dcr 
tached from the termination, so that the plurality of the 
subject is not, as is still the case in the Suanian, expressed 
by a modification of the ending, but, more naturally, by 
means of the pronominal prefixes of the several p^ons. 
The termination simply and abstractedly denotes the verbal 
action with its relation to time, and in this capacity can 
admit of alteration neither on account of number nor person. 
The pronominal prefixes, on the other hand, are different 
according to the six relations of person which they repre- 
sent, and cannot on their part undergo alteration according 
to tense or time." 

Rosen proceeds to remark that the six personal charac- 
teristics are perfectly identical with the personal pronouns, 
being respectively: — 

Sing, 1. 5, z, Plur. 1. A, 

2. w, I/, 2. sh, 

3. f, 3. r. 

which are generally prefixed to the verbal root, but some- 
times infixed or intercalated in what appears to us a singular 
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manner. He makes however no observation on a point 
which we conceive to be of some consequence , namely that 
the above dementis are not nominatives, but oblique cases, 
employed indifferently as genitives in construction with nouns, 
as datives or objective cases with transitive verbs, and as 
pronominal subjects with all verbs without exception. For 
example, aby ^father,' is attributed to the different persons 
in the following manner: — 



h-ah , pater nostri. 

sh-aby vestri. 

r-ab eorum. 



s-aby pater mei. 

w-ab, tui. 

iab^ ejus. 

Compare with the above present tense of the verb neh-oity 
* to pray': — 

Sing, 1. s-nehoity oro. Pliir. 1. ha-nehoU, oramus. 

2. u-nehoit, eras. 2. sh-nehoil^ oratis. 

3. i-nehoit^ orat. 3. r-nehoil, orant. 

Here we see that the forms of the pronominal elements 
are perfectly identical in both classes; and there seems no 
reason to doubt that the force or construction is, or origi- 
nally was, the same in both. We may venture to affirm 
that s-nehoit primarily denoted oratio mei, just as s-ab means 
mei pater. 

When the dialects more immediately connected with the 
Abchassian are better known, we shall doubtless be able 
to derive important conclusions from them. The opinion of 
Rosen, who has enjoyed better means of information than 
any other European, is, that the Iberian and Circassian di- 
visions all originally belong to one family of tongues, though 
in various stages of development; the Abchassian having 
preserved most of the original type , and the Georgian having 
deviated the most widely from it; owing probably to the 
greater amount of cultivation bestowed upon it and mixture 
with other tribes. If our remarks on the nature of the re- 
lation between the Abchassian verbal root and its pronominal 
subject are well-founded, it is obvious that the same prin- 
ciple of formation may have originally operated in the entire 
family; a point, which, if well-established, would afford no 
small confirmation to the argument of the present scries of 
papers. 

The next division of the general subject which it is pro- 

fiosed to consider, is that of the great family of Polynesian 
anguages ; a class equally remarkable for its peculiar struc- 
ture and the immense extent of territory over which it is 
spoken. 
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It is still a controverted question how far this family may 
be affirmed to consist of several distinct races partially in- 
termixed, or to be in reality reducible to one common type. If 
physical characteristics were to form a criterion, .there ap- 
pears a marked distinction between certain light- and dark- 
coloured populations, and several writers have supposed 
that there is nothing in common between the two except a 
few borrowed words. On this ground the Australians, the 
Papuans, the Feejees, the Harafooras of the Philippine and 
Molucca islands, and the Malagassy, have been sometimes 
separated from the proper Malayan and Polynesian tribes, 
and assumed to be radically distinct from them , both in racei 
and language. 

The Australian languages certainly differ materially from 
those of the Malayan type, though a similarity of structure 
may be traced. Respecting the Papuan Negrito, there is great 
want of information, especially as to grammatical character; 
however, the vocabularies hitherto collected present a num- 
ber of Malayan words. But if language is to be regarded 
as a criterion, the Feejee, the Moluccan Harafoora, and 
the Malagassy are closely connected with the main stock; 
in fact they are in several respects more perfectly organized 
than the Malay or Javanese. We may therefore venture 
to include them in the class of which we are now treating, 
and reason from the phaenomena which they present. 

It was observed in the first paper of the present series, 
that in the Feejee language the functions of a verb may be 
discharged by a noun in construction with an oblique pro- 
nominal suffix, e. gr, loma-qu ^=^ hearty or will of me, for 
/ will. Though there are examples of this in other languages 
of the family, it is not the ordinary way in which the Po- 
lynesian verb is formed. So far is the finite verb from being 
a simple original element, that it commonly requires to be 
equipped with an array of particles, prefixed, infixed, or 
posthxed, as the case may be, before it can act in that 
capacity; and the basis on which this complex expression 
rests is generally a noun , sometimes a mere adverb or pre- 
position. The peculiar organization of the class is most 
fully exhibited by the languages of the -Philippine Islands, 
and next by the Malagassy; the Malay and Javanese having 
lost a good deal of their original type, though they exhibit 
traces of it in particular instances. 

Almost all philologists who have paid attention to the 
Polynesian languages, concur in observing that the divisions 
of parts of speech received by European grammarians are, 
as far as external form is concerned, inapplicable, or nearly 
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SO; in this particular claeus. The same element is admitted 
to be indifferently substantive, adjective, verb or particle, 
and the particular category in which it is employed can only 
be known by means of its accessories. Thus Roorda, in 
his notes to Gericke's Javanese Grammar, observes that 
the root of every verb is necessarily a noun, and that its 
verbal character depends entirely on the pronouns and par- 
ticles by which it is modified. William Humboldt also, in 
his great work *Ueber die Kawi-Sprache,' repeatedly states 
that no very distinct line of discrimination can be drawn 
between nouns and verbs, and that the passive verb in par- 
ticular, the class most commonly employed in the more per- 
fectly organized tongues, can only be resolved into a forma- 
tion equivalent in force and. construction to an abstract noun. 

In Tagala there are two principal modes of formation, 
commonly called active and passive. In the former, the 
ostensible verb is construed with the nominatives of the per- 
sonal pronouns, according to the following paradigm: — 



I. 


2. 


3. 


aco, 
tayo, 


cayo, 


siya, 
sila ; 



let Future Sing, susuial . . 
Plur. . . 

usually considered as equivalent to scribam, scribes y &c. 

In the passive voice the personal pronouns are regularly 
appended in the genitive case; e. gr,^ 

1. 2. 3. 

Sing, susulaiin , co , mo. niya , ) .. « 
T>i ^ ' ..' . ' .f ' > scrtbar, &c. 

Ir lur. aim, tnyo^ mla^ ) ' 

Here it might be alleged, that in the active voice the per- 
sonal pronouns are plainly nominatives, and consequently 
susulatf the base to which they are appended, must have the 
true force of a verb. 

It is however easy to show that the formations above spe- 
cified are neither actives nor passives, nor verbs at all, in 
the sense in which that part of speech is commonly under- 
Btood. The root of the n)rmation is a noun — sulal, Arab. 
sural, writing. The aggregation of particles expressing the 
various modifications of time, converts it into a nomen ac- 
4oris, nearly equivalent to an active participle , in the former 
class; and into a nomen actionis or passionis in the latter. 
The proof of this is, that the entire phrase in both classes 
is convertible into a virtual participle by merely prefixing 
the defiinite article, thus: — 
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Active Pros. . ^ ang sungmusulat . . 6 ygaqxov. 

Perf. . . ang sungmulat ... 6 ysyQa<pfog. 

Fut. . . ang susulat 6 yqct'tfrnv^ 

Passive Pres. . ang sinulai=x6 yqa<p6(iEV0Vf &c. 

In this construction the force is the same whether the per- 
sonal pronoun is expressed or not. Ang sungmusulat aco is 
simply scrihens ego, and ang sinulat co, — scriptum or scripiio 
met. This explains at once the reason why nominatives are 
employed in the so-called active form and oolique cases in the 
passive. It is also completely subversive of the supposed 
verbal character of the phrase. 'O yQatpfov iycj is sufficiently 
intelligible 5 but it is not so easy to make sense or grammar 
of 6 sy<D yQciqxD, 

Another strong argument against this presumed verbal 
character is furnished by the remarkable fact, that in tran- 
sitive constructions the so-called passive form is preferred 
to the active, especially with a definite regimen. When 
the object of the action is a personal pronoun, a noun in 
construction with a possessive pronoun or a definite article, 
or anything of whicn the individuality is plainly specified, 
the passive form of construction is indispensably requisite. 
Thus the absolute phrase, / will eat, is expressed by the ac- 
tive voice, with the personal pronoun in the nominative, 
caca7i-aco'^ but, / will eat the rice, by the passive, cacanin-co 
ang palaij , the personal pronoun being here in the genitivQ. 
This is seemingly analogous to the Latin construction come- 
detur a ?7ie; but the true analysis is, the eating of me., or 
my eating , \ivill he\ the rice, = comestio mei, or mea. The 
supposed verb is in fact an abstract noun, including in it 
the notion of futurity of time (forthwith, hereafter, v. t, q.), 
in construction with an oblique pronominal suffix; and the 
ostensible object of the action is not a regimen in the accusa- 
tive case, but an apposition. It is scarcely necessary to 
say how irreconcileable this is with the ordinary grammatical 
•definition of a transitive verb; and that too in a construction 
where we should expect that true verbs would be infallibly 
employed, if any existed in the language. 

The Malagassy stands next to the Philippine dialects in 
the regularity of its forms and the apparent complexity of its 
structure, being capable, by means of its numerous prefixes 
and affixes, of expressing the times, circumstances and other 
relations of actions with great nicety of discrimination. In one 
particular it seems at a first glance to difi'er materially from 
the branch which we have just been considering. Each of the 
fifteen voices of the Tagala has its corresponding passive, the 
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oblique form of construction already noticed prevailing in all. 
But the thirteen voices of theMalagassy vero, as classed by 
grammarians, have all the forms of actives or neuters, and 
though the oblique form of expression is not absolutely un- 
known, it is of comparatively infrequent occurrence. This 
difference is however more apparent than real. The place 
of the passive forms is sufficiently supplied by participial or 
abstract nouns, having precisely the same oblique form of 
construction as the Philippine passives, and often modified 
by prefixes and affixes in 'a similar manner* 

Tne rule of employing the oblique construction with a de- 
finite regimen does not appear so imperative as in Tagald; 
but, whether necessary or not, it is a very common idiom, 
examples occurring in almost every page of the Malagassy 
version of the Scriptures. Thus , *1 love' may be expressed 
by the simple form izaho tia, or with the pronoun in the ge- 
nitive, tia ko. It is equally permissible to say fttiava! kOy 
the literal rendering of which is simply amor met. Mr. Free- 
man observes, in the short sketch of grammar appended to 
his ^Account of Madagascar,' that verbal roots are transform- 
ed into participles by prefixing the particles voa^ ova^ or 
tf ; and that the pronominal affixes again convert these par- 
ticiples into verbs; e. gr. ova = change; a-ova == changed; 
a-ova-ko = I changed. He further observes that another 
form is made by giving a participial termination to the root, 
adding -ena , -inaj -ana or -aina^ and sometimes -vina, -vana, 
-zentty -zana^ or some similar adjunct; th^ final syllable 
being rejected when the pronominal affix is appended, as 
fantatrtty known; fantatr' ao^ thou knowest, or knewest; 
fania-ny, he knows or knew. 

It is stated in the Malagassy dictionary that there has been 
a difference of opinion among the Missionaries as to some 
of those forms being really participles, or more properly 
participial nouns. There are ample grounds for believing 
that, m point of fact, there is not such a thing as a true 
participle, analogous to a Greek or Latin one, either in Ma- 
lagassy or in any other Polynesian language. Their place is 
supplied, as in the Celtic languages, by a circumlocution 
\7itn the abstract noun and particles expressive of time, 
place, or some similar adjunct; and the formative syllables, 
as well as the grammatical construction, are those of nouns, 
and not those of verbs. Fitiavana, for example, corresponds 
accurately to dileciio, and is currently employed in that sense; 
though, with a suitable pronominal affix, it is used as equi- 
valent to a verb. The form of the personal pronoun clearly 
shows the true character of the word. If it were analogous 
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to the passive participle diiecius, or the active aorist q>iXiJ6as^ 
it would be construed with the nominative, izaho fidavana — 
not with the genitive, ftiiava'-ko. 

The above examples from the Tagal4 and Malagassy, to 
which many similar ones might be added from other langua- 
ges , are of considerable value as establishing one important 
point in the general argument. Whatever may be thought 
of the proposition that all verbs were originally nouns, there 
can be no question that nouns in conjunction with oblique 
cases of pronouns may be and, in fact, are employed as 
verbs. Some of the constructions above specified admit of 
no other analysis; and they are no accidental partial phe- 
nomena , but capable of being produced by thousands. They 
may therefore Tbe safely regarded as organically belonging 
to the languages in which they are found; and they are the 
most marked and prevalent in the most fully organized ton- 
gues, and employed precisely in those constructions in which, 
according to European ideas , a bond fide verb would appear 
to be most imperatively called for. 

The true character of many of the forms to which we 
have adverted is so obvious , that it was hardly possible that 
it could altogether escape the notice of philologists. Thus, 
Eoorda observes, that m the Harafoora of Coram, a lan- 
guage allied in some respects to Malay, and in others to 
Javanese, but presenting more of the original type than either, 
the personal pronouns used in conjugating verbs are often 
in the oblique or genitive form ; and that many combinations 
called verbs are in reality nothing but nouns. For instance, 
pina-sanih-an y the ostensible passive of sanihy to agree, im- 
mediately acquires the sense oi agreement, determination^ through 
the mere prefixing of the indefinite or definite article. 

William Humboldt also admits that the Tagala passive 
forms and the Malagassy participial ones are in reality to 
be resolved by abstract nouns , and that the noun lies at the 
base of all the verbal formations. But being unable to di- 
vest his mind of the prevalent idea of an essential and ra- 
dical difference between the verb and other parts of speech, 
he endeavours to make it appear that this character resides 
in the verb substantive, which is to be supplied by the mind 
in all cases where the functions of the verb proper are to be 
called in requisition. This theory presupposes the existence 
of a verb substantive in the languages in question, and 
consciousness of that existence and of the force and capa- 
bilities of the element in those who speak them. Unfortunate- 
ly the Spanish grammarians, to whom we are indebted 
for what knowledge we possess of tbe Philippine dialects. 
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unanimously concur in stating that there is no verb substan- 
tive either in Tagald, Pampanga, or Bisaya, nor any means 
of supplying the place of one, except the employment of 
pronouns and particles. Mariner mates a similar remark 
respecting the Tonga language, and we may venture to af- 
firm that there is not such a thing as a true verb substantive 
in any one member of the great Polynesian family. 

It is true that the Malayan, Javanese andMalagassy gram- 
marians talk of words signifying to be; but an attentive com- 
parison of the elements which they profess to give as such, 
shows clearly that they are no verbs at all , but simply pro- 
nouns or indeclinable particles, commonly indicating the 
time, place or manner of the specified action or relation. It 
is not therefore easy to conceive how the mind of a Philip- 
pine islander, or of any other person, can supply a word 
totally unknown to it, and which there is not a particle of 
evidence to show that it ever thought of. To say that it is 
sufficient for the mind to supply the idea oi existence, would 
attempt to prove too much, it being clear that the mind is 
equally capable of supplying it in any other case whatever. 
A more suitable opportunity may perhaps occur of showing 
that many of the current notions respecting the nature and 
functions of the verb substantive are altogether erroneous, 
and that they have been productive of no small confusion in 
grammar and logic. 

A second theory respecting the so-called Polynesian verbs 
is , that their essential character resides in the formative pre- 
fixes employed to distinguish the different tenses and voices. 
This will be found on examination to be equally untenable. 
Those formatives cannot communicate the character of a verb 
to any other part of speech ; for this plain reason , that they 
do not possess any such character themselves. They are in 
fact mere particles, indicating some attendant circumstance, 
and occurring in other combinations in the unequivocal sen- 
ses of ^0, for, after J further , like, or something similar. Thus 
the Malayan de, the formative of the so-called passive voice, 
is simply in, on, at] the Malagassy ?io, interpreted shall ^ or 
shall be^ in reality means /or; and the Harafoora toro, also 
a formative of the future, answers pretty exactly to the Fr. 
pour or Germ, vm = in order that. It is evident therefore 
that the combination of such elements with nouns or adjec- 
tives cannot convert them into verbs, any more than the 
prefixing a Greek or Latin preposition can make a verb out 
of a word that is not one already. Explanations of this sort, 
which are in fact mere suggestions of a non causa pro causa, 
are little calculated to advance the progress of philology. 
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and only load one to suspect that there is something unsound 
and unsubstantial in the hypothesis which they are advanced 
to support. 

We now come to a class of tongues, which, when the 
circumstances of those who speak them are considered, might 
a priori be thought as likely as any to exhibit the pheno- 
mena of language in nearly their original state, namely those 
of the great Continent of America. Our knowledge of them 
indeed only dates from the sixteenth century; but we also 
know , that before that time they had neither been corrupted 
by the caprices of writers nor the refinements of gramma- 
rians. We then may safely regard all principles of forma- 
tion common to them and those of the Old World as equally 
original, and inherent in the very nature of language. 

The scanty and unsatisfactory nature of the materials at 
present accessible, renders a general connected analysis of 
the verb in the South American languages an undertaking 
of no small difficulty. Many dialects are barely known by 
name ; of many others we have nothing beyond meagre and 
inaccurate vocabularies ; and those that have been gramma- 
tically analysed, have been commonly treated by men dis- 
posed to refer everything to classical models, and to find 
everywhere something like Latin cases, moods and tenses. 
The multiplicity of forms and the uncertainty of their proper 
analysis is another great obstacle. Besides the absolute, 
oblique and possessive forms of the pronouns, we often find 
triplicate and even quadruplicate sets employed in the con- 
jugation of the verb, each tense having its appropriate one. 
Sometimes those variations may be accounted for as being 
combinations of several elements, namely of particles de- 
noting the time of the action, and very frequently of other 
pronouns in the objective or dative case, which coalesce 
with the proper subject of the verb in such a manner as to 
make it hardly distinguishable. 

In other cases this solution is only matter of conjecture, 
or to be inferred by analogical reasoning. But, amidst 
much that is at present obscure and doubtful, there is no 
lack of instances in which the analysis of the simple tenses 
of the verb is perfectly certain. The pronouns employed 
in conjugation are readily recognised as such, and when 
this is the case, it is important to observe that they com- 
monly agree with the oblique forms employed as possessives, 
scarcely ever with the absolute form of the nommative, ex- 
cept in a few cases where the same word is indifferently 
used in both capacities. For example in the Lule, a language 
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spoken to the west of the Paraguay, the personal pronouns 
are as follows: — 

1. 2. 3. 

Nominative Sing. quis^ ue, meolo. 

Plur. ua, mily meolo* 

Genitive or) Sing. «, c, ce, p. 

Possessive )Plur. con, lorn, pan. 

The latter set of forms is identical with the personal endings 
of the ordinary verb; e. gr.y mait-ce, thy will; loot-ce., thou 
art; tanta-cen, our bread; lopsaut-cen^ we forgive. 

The identity of the oblique cases of the pronouns with the 
personal formatives of verbs is equally close in the Moxan, 
the Maipurian; and the Mixtecan. In the Araucanian, the 
Betoi; tne Mexican, and several other languages, the re- 
semblances of the .two classes are considerable, but do not 
amount to perfect identity. In Guarani and some other 
tongues the same forms serve both as absolute nominatives 
and as possessives, the personal characteristics of verbs being 
totally diflferent, while in others no resemblance can be tra- 
ced in any of the three classes ; and again in some there are 
five, six or seven sets of personal pronouns, with scarcely 
a single element in common. It would be vain to attempt 
to reconcile all these discrepancies with the aid of our pre- 
sent means of information; the comparison of a number of 
kindred dialects might possibly help to clear up a part of 
them. 

Some points, from which interesting and important con- 
clusions may be drawn, have been obscured by the errone- 
ous views taken of them by European philologists. W. 
Humboldt, in the introductory part of his work *Ueber die 
Kawi Sprache,' vol. i. pp. 188 — 9, among some remarks on 
the structure of the South American verb, all ingenious, 
but occasionally questionable, has the following observations 
on the conjugation of the Maya dialect: — 

^^The affixed pronoun of the second leading class is also 
employed as a possessive pronoun in conjunction with sub- 
stantives. It betrays a total misapprehension of the diflfer- 
ence between the noun and the verb to allot a possessive 
pronoun to the latter, — to confound our eating with we eat. 
This however appears to me in those languages which are 
guilty of the fault, to consist chiefly in a want of properly 
discriminating the diflferent classes of pronouns from each 
other. For the error is evidently more trifling when the 
conception of the possessive pronoun is not laid hold of 
with due precision, and this I believe to be the case in the 
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present instance. In almost all American languages, the 
perception of their structure is to be deduced from the pro- 
noun ; and this , in the manner of two great branches , winds 
itself around the noun as a possessive, and around the verb 
as governing or governed ; and both parts of speech usually 
remain united with it. Commonly the respective languages 
have diflferent forms of pronouns for each class. But when 
this is not the case, the idea of the person is. connected with 
either part of speech in an uncertain, changeable und inde- 
terminate manner." 

The illustrations author seems to regard the agreement of 
the possessive and conjugational pronouns as a sort of error 
in language, originating in the want of due discrimination 
on the part of those who commit it. It is apprehended that 
the error is not in the language, or the people who speak 
it, but in ourselves, when we attempt to adjust apparently 
novel grammatical phsenomena to our own preconceived ideas. 
Were the instance of the Maya language a solitary one, there 
might be room for suspecting some error or corruption in 
the matter. But when we find a multitude of languages in 
all parts of the known world in the same predicament, we 
may venture to affirm that there must be some good reason 
for it. This reason we believe to be, that there is no essen- 
tial difference between the simple noun and the verb; and 
that in an early stage of language our eating might very well 
mean precisely the same thing that rve eat does at present 
With* respect to the Maya language in particular, the frar 
mers of it can hardly be suspected of inability to discriminate 
between the diflferent classes of pronouns, there being few 
nations who make so many distinctions . as they do. They 
have four diflferent sets of conjunctive pronouns: one em- 
ployed before the verb or noun as a sort of auxiliary or 
verb substantive; another in the same capacity after thera; 
a third serving as possessives and conjugational pronouns 
with nouns commencing with consonants; and a fourth em- 
ployed with the same parts of speech when they begin with 
vowels. Besides all these they have long and distinctly 
marked forms for nominatives absolute: tinmen, ego; tinmenel, 
tu; iumeny ille; tamen^ nos. &c. Now they could certainly 
employ the last -mentioned class in conjugating the verb, if 
they entertained the same ideas about nominatives and their 
necessary conjunction with verbs that are current among 
European grammarians. But instead of saying tamen zaatziCj 
we forgive, as according to Humboldt's reasoning they ought 
to have done, they choose to employ c'zaatzic, just as they 
say, c'ziipil, our sin; or ca-yum^ our father. We may surely 
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give them credit for knowing how to combine the elements 
of their own language in a proper manner and according to 
rational principles. And if we find it difficult to reconcile 
their system with our own I , we, ye, they love, it may be 
as well to inquire whether they or ourselves have departed 
farthest from the original principle of formation. 

With respect to the North American dialects, at least some 
of the principal ones, our means of information are tolerably 
ample. Much light has been thrown on their organization 
by the labours of Eliot, Zeisberger, Hecke welder, School- 
craft, and more recently by Howse, whose Grammar of the 
Cree language contains , along with a good deal of question- 
able reasoning, a valuable collection of materials. It is 
Sretty universally recognized that these Northern languages 
o not differ as to their general character from those of 
Southern and Central America. Du Ponceau does not hesi- 
tate to say, that all the languages from Greenland to Cape 
Horn are formed upon the same principle. This is rather a 
hazardous assertion to make, while there are so many of 
which we know absolutely nothing; but it is believed to be 
substantially correct, as far as our present means of infor- 
mation extend. Th^ most remarkable feature of the family 
to an European is the polysynthetic character of the verb ; 
in other words, its capability of aggregating the component 
parts of an entire clause of a sentence into a single word, 
or at least what appears as such to the ear, and is written 
as such by grammarians. 

There has been however a great deal of exaggeration and 
misapprehension on the subject. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that every person of every tense is an intricate 
polysynthetic combination. Many such doubtless occur; but 
there are many others just as simple as the ordinary verbs 
in other languages , and substantially formed upon the same 
principles. The error has been in regarding elements as 
mtegral portions of the verb which are mere accessories, 
variable according to circumstances. An Indian, for exam- 
ple, if he wished to say, **I give him the axe," would not 
only embody the subject 7, the dative him, together with an 
objective pronoun it, in one combination, but would more- 
over intercalate axe, in an abbreviated form perhaps, but 
still distinguishable by one familiar with the language. It 
is however clear that him^ it, axe^ are no integral or neces- 
sary elements. The verb still remains a verb when they 
are omitted; the only essentials of it being the subject and 
the root or verbal noun. The point which we are most con- 
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cerned to investigate is the nature of the connection between 
the two. 

It was observed at an early period by grammarians that 
there is no difference between the Indian possessive forms 
used in combination with nouns y and the personals employed 
in conjugating verbs. Du Ponceau remarks ^ that Eliot ^ in 
his Grammar of the Massachusetts language, does not con- 
sider the pronoun as a part of speech, but only speaks of 
it as a possessive form ot the noun and the verb; and that 
this is in fact the principal part which it plays in those lan- 
guages. He further states that there is no ditference in them 
between the personal and the possessive pronoun in the in- 
separable form; they are distmguished by the sense of the 
phrase and the nominal or verbal terminations of the word 
to which they are joined. Heckewelder also observes in his 
grammar of the Lcnni Lenape or Delaware, that the pos- 
sessive pronoun is the same as the personal, separable and 
inseparable, which is used in a possessive sense, and that 
no ambiguity results from this similarity; the meaning being 
always understood from the context, or the form or the in- 
flection of the word with which the pronoun is combined. 
Howsealso states in his Cree Grammar, that the possessive 
pronouns before nouns arc expressed in the same manner 
as the personal before verbs; and his paradigms show that 
the forms are the same in both cases. 

In the Sahaptin, an Oregon dialect, it is remarkable that 
there is a duplicate conjugation of the verb, the personal 
pronouns in one division being nominatives, and in the 
other regularly genitives; the form of the root also being 
different for each. For example, ^he is,' according to the 
former construction, is expressed by ipi hiwash; but accord- 
ing to the second by ipyiim ush; ipnim being the genitive of 
the pronoun of the third person. It seems evident that in 
the tirst instance the supposed verbal element is in the ca- 
pacity of being put iri apposition with its subject, bearing 
in fact some analogy to our present participle, but that in 
the second it can only be attributed to it in the manner of 
a noun substantive. 

It may be observed in general terms, that there are many 
differences of detail in the Northern Indian languages. 
Scarcely any tw^o have precisely the same personal pronouns 
throughout, or arrange them in the same order in construc- 
tion. But the agreement of those employed in conjugating 
the simple verb with the possessives used in conjunction 
with nouns is a general feature among them. This does not 
arise from poverty of forms, there being commonly a dis- 
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tinct and marked form for the absolute nominatives. These^ 
in Cree for example, are in the singular: 1. netha, I; 2. 
ketha^ thou; 3. wetha^ he, or it; while the possessives and 
formatives of verbs are, 1. nety 2. ket^ 3. oot'^ or still more 
briefly, ne, ke, oo. If therefore the possessives have the 
force and construction of oblique cases, it is difficult to assign 
a valid reason why the conjugational ones, identical with 
them in form, and admitting of the same analysis, should 
not partake of the same character. 

The Greenland, of which the Esquimaux is merely a dia- 
lect , was for a time supposed to be generically distinct from 
the so-called American Indian languages, but it is now al- 
lowed that it agrees with them in all their most marked 
peculiarities of structure. It diflfers from all of them hitherto 
known in its vocabulary; but it has the same polysynthetic 
character, embodying as they do the subject and predicate 
along with all their accessories, in one compact phrase; 
being one word to the ear, or to the eye when written, but 
sometimes capable of being resolved into a dozen. The 
same remarks that have been made respecting the pronouns 
of the Northern Indian tongues are applicable to the Green- 
land or Esquimaux. The arrangement differs, the posses- 
sives and verbal formatives being commonly prefixed in the 
former and postfixed in the latter; but the personal termi- 
nations of the simple tenses regularly resemble the prono- 
minal suffixes of nouns, not the absolute forms or nomina- 
tives. It is true that several forms are used with nouns 
which do not occur in the conjugation of the verb, but this 
is owing to a regard to euphony, not to any radical differ- 
ence in the elements themselves. 

It has already been observed that very exaggerated and 
erroneous ideas have been advanced respecting the structure 
of the class of languages of which we have been treating 
in the present paper. They have been represented as the 
products of deep philosophic contrivance, and totally diflfer- 
ent in organization from those of every known part of the 
Old World. The author of ^Mithridates' regards it as an 
astonishing phenomenon, that a people like the Greenland ers, 
struggling for subsistence amidst perpetual ice and snow, 
should have found the means of constructing such a complex 
and artificial system. It is conceived that there cannot be 
a greater mistake than to suppose that a complicated lan- 

§uage is, like a chronometer or a locomotive engine, a pro- 
uct of deep calculation and preconceived adaptation of its 
several parts to each other. The compound portions of it 

21 
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are rather formed like crystals, by the natural affinity 
of the component elements; and, whether the forms are 
more or less complex, the principle of aggregation is the 
same. 

There is a logical faculty inherent in the mind of attri- 
buting its proper relations to each given subject, and, whea 
enunciated in words, those subjects and relations which 
belong to each other are naturally and properly placed in 
juxtaposition. In the Indian languages, and probably in 
many others when in their original and inartificial state, there 
is moreover an evident anxiety to leave nothing implied that 
is capable of being expressed within a given compass. In 
the abstract, giving is a single word, denoting a simple 
action; but in the concrete, there are implied the accessory 
notions of a person giving, — a thing given and a receiver; 
— all of which an American Indian would think it necessary 
to express in mentioning a specific act. Languages in a 
more advanced state are less solicitous about formally enun- 
ciating what can be readily supplied by the understanding. 
In the well-known passage in Alciphron, **I want fifty 
pieces of gold , and not letters — st [ib q}ck6Lg , dog ," it is 
clear from the context that the full meaning of the last word 
is, **give \me money]. ^^ Nevertheless an Algonquin would 
think that he left the matter imperfect if he did not say, 
^^money — give — thou — it^me," or something equivalent. 
A Basque would embody all the pronouns with the verb, 
but would separate the word money] a Mordwinian would 
perhaps strike out the objective pronoun it, as superfluous, 
carefully retaining '*give — me — thou"; an European thinks 
the simple dog sufficiently significant and more emphatic. 
In none of the combinations, long or short, is there any- 
thing marvellous, or anything implying the exercise of pro- 
found ingenuity or previous calculation. On this point Mr. 
Albert Gallatin well observes: — '*The fact, that, although 
the object in view was, in every known Indian language 
without exception, to concentrate in a single word those 
pronouns with the verb , yet the means used for that purpose 
are not the same in any two of them, shows that none of 
them was the result of philosophical researches and precon— 
certed design. And in those which abound most in inflec- 
tions of that description , nothing more has been done in tha 
respect, than to effect, by a most complex process, and witi 
a cumbersome and unnecessary machinery, that which i 
almost every other language has been as well , if not better- ^ 
performed through the most simple means. Those transitions. - 
m their complexness and in tne still visible amalgamation:^ 
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of the abbreviated pronouns with the verb, bear in fact the 
impress of primitive and unpolished languages*/' 

To this we may add, that the same method of formation 
is not unknown in other languages, modern as well as an- 
cient. In the Semitic dialects, for example, the objective 
pronoun is regularly incorporated with the different persons 
of the finite verb, just as it is in Basque or American In- 
dian. Du Ponceau observes, that the French phrase *Uu 
m'etourdis," only differs from the corresponding Algonquin 
in the method ot writing it. He might have remarked that 
the Italian combination, ^«ro^^^/o = dare-habeo-tibi-illild, 
embodies in itself more elements than many of the American 
polysynthetic forms represented as so very wonderful, but 
which we may be assured were formed in the same manner 
and on exactly the same principles. 

There are two points connected with the leading object 
of the present essay which it may not be amiss to notice. 
The first is, that in the American languages generally, in 
the Basque, and to a great extent in the Mordwinian malect 
of the Finnish, the capability of receiving conjugational in- 
flections is not limited to one particular class of words, but 
extends to all parts of speech. Not only substantives and 
adjectives, but adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, interjec- 
tions, and even certain classes of pronouns receive the pro- 
nominal affixes and are carried through the different persons 
according to the usual analogy of a transitive or intransitive 
verb. Now it may be fairly inferred that where all words 
are or may be verbs, none are essentially or peculiarly so. 
Their capability of assuming personal forms evidently de- 
pends upon some principle common to all, not the property 
of a single class. This we believe to be nothing more or 
less than predication. All words express relations, and all 
relations may be predicated of the subjects to which they 
belong. When those subjects are represented by pronouns, 
their union with the predicates , it according to certain 
grammatical forms, becomes to all intents and purposes a 
verb, whatever the term might originally denote, or what- 
ever class of words it might belong to. 

The same extensive principle of formation may be traced 
in other classes of languages. To say nothing of denomi- 
native verbs from nouns, we have evdaiitovCicn ^ ^axaQt^o^ 
cum plurimis aliis, from adjectives; xfOQCla from an adverb; 
— Germ, innon , ubaron, — our own utter y and many other 

* Archseologia Americana , vol. ii. pp. 202 — 3. 
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Teutonic verbs from prepositions; — the Icelandic efa^ dubi- 
tare, from a conjunction; a^agco and tlie Germ, dchzeriy to 
groan, from interjections. The fact is, that the current 
ideas of primitive verbs, constituting a sort of native pri- 
vileged class or aristocracy in language, is totally unfounded- 
There is no intrinsic difference between them and the ordi- 
nary terms constituting the mass of language, though ther^ 
is an adventitious one, resulting from their combination witfct 
an additional element. 

The other point appearing to call for notice is the appa- 
rently singular practice in the Greenland and many Ameri- 
can languages of employing a different verb for every dif- 
ferent manner in which an action may be done. Thus in 
Chilian, elun is, to give; eluguen, to give more; eluduamen, 
to desire to give; elurqueny to appear to give; and so on, 
through a long list of possible modifications. Gallatin re- 
marks of the Northern Indian languages, that by affixing, 
prefixing, or inserting an arbitrary particle, or rather an 
abbreviated noun, verb, adverb, preposition, or conjunction, 
the verb is made to designate the specific modification of the 
action; each modification apparently constituting a different 
mood or voice of the primitive verb. 

In the Greenland language this principle is carried to an 
almost unlimited extent. Fabricius gives in his grammar a 
list of nearly three hundred postpositions, by the aid of which 
complex verbs may be formed from simple ones, and this 
by no means exhausts the number. Some of those postpo- 
sitive elements correspond to Greek or Latin prepositions in 
composition; others are adverbs, or similar words expressive 
of the manner or circumstances of the action ; and not un- 
frequently three, four, or even more, are appended in close- 
ly consecutive series; the last regularly receiving the pro- 
nominal conjugational affixes. All this seems very strange 
and intricate to us; but it depends in reality on a very 
simple principle. In such Greek words as iTtinQoxicD^ oio- 
Ttolecx) (solus degere)^ dllo(pQovd(x) . ireQOJtQoaoTtEo ^ the mo- 
difying elements are prefixed to the verb, the combination 
being regarded as one word and capable of being predicated 
of one given subject. In Greenland similar elements are 
regularly postfixed, and with less restriction as to their num- 
ber. All however relating to the same subject are consider- 
ed as forming one aggregate, and are predicable in the 
aggregate of that subject, just as the Greek combinations 
above specified are of theirs, only in a different order. As 
the genius of the language requires the personal terminations 
to be placed last, they thereby become immediate appen- 
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dages of the adverb or other modifying word, instead of the 
leading verb, and frequently with a separation of many syl- 
lables from it. This shows clearly that the personal termi- 
nations are no inherent portions of the verb, evolved as it 
y/vere out of its substance, like the branches of a tree out of 
its trunk, otherwise they would have adhered to it more 
closely. There is no want of parallel examples in languages 
of the Old World, some of wnich we may find occasion to 
advert to in the further prosecution of the subject. 

We now come to the most important and pernaps the most 
difficult portion of the general subject, namely the applica- 
tion of the principle attempted to be established to the great 
and important family of Indo-European languages. Many 
of the phenomena noticed in the languages of which we 
have previously treated are both obvious and unequivocal, as 
far as outward form is concerned. They are indeed admit- 
ted in particular cases by philologists who hold the ordinary 
opinion respecting the distinct elementary nature of the verb. 
But in the greatest part of the Indo-European languages the 
analysis of the component elements of this part of speech is 
by no means so simple and self-evident as it is in some other 
families. Various causes may be assigned for this, one of 
which is, that in the early period of the parent language a 
number of elements were employed as personal terminations 
which cannot, now be traced among the separate personal 
pronouns. Another reason is, that in some of the leading 
tongues, more particularly in Sanscrit and Greek, a vast 
number of articulations have been sacrificed to considerations 
of euphony, the restoration of which is often a matter of 
conjecture, and sometimes altogether impracticable. One 
point however is conceded, even by some who would be 
disposed te deny that the theory of the original identity of 
noun and verb is applicable to languages of this type, name- 
ly that the personal terminations of the simple verb, or 
at all events a portion of them, are of pronominal origin. 
This concession at once establishes a certain degree of ana- 
logy between them and the tongues of which we have already 
treated. It now remains to inquire how far this analogy 
may be presumed to extend. 

It would be both tedious and unnecessary to examine in 
detail all the members of the family now under considera- 
tion. They are all confessedly descended from the same 
general stock, and if a great leading principle of organiza- 
tion can be established respecting any one of them, it must 
equally apply to all. It is proposed at present to examine 
the Celtic portion, more especially the Welsh, which appears 
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to exhibit phsenomena of considerable interest and import- 
ance to the comparative philologist. 

It was observed nearly a century and a half ago by Ed- 
ward Lhuyd , that the distinctive terminations of the Oornish 
verb were clearly connected with the pronouns. It is but 
justice to a meritorious and ill-reouited scholar, to give 
his own words on the subject, which show how far he was 
in advance of his age as a scientific philologist: — '^We 
may observe, that the verbs have derived their distinction 
of persons originally from the pronouns, in regard we find 
ret some footsteps of them in their termination. For the 
ast letter in Guelav fl see] is taken from vi, I; the last of 
Guelon [we see] , from ni , we ; of Gueloch and Gueloh [ye 
see], from chui and hui, ye; and in Guelanz, the third per- 
son plural, the pronoun [which] is almost whoUv retamed 
for anzj onz, or oinzy is but the same with our Welsh vyrU 
or huinty they*.'' 

Dr. Prichard, who does not appear to have been aware 
of the above statement of Lhuyd, makes a perfectly ana- 
logous one with respect to the personal terminations of the 
verb in Welsh, in his well-known work, *The Eastern Ori- 
gin of the Celtic Nations/ Both those eminent scholars 
refer those terminations to the ordinary nominatives of the 

Eersonal pronouns, of which they consider them to be ab- 
reviated forms. As far back as A. D. 1836, the writer 
believed that he saw reason to allege strong objections to 
this view of the matter, which he expressed in the following 
terms in a critique on Dr. Prichard's work: — *'We have 
observed that Dr. Prichard's statements respecting the Celtic 
languages throw a new and important lignt on the forma- 
tion of language; and this we hold to be particularly the 
case with respect to the verb. He has shown that the per- 
sonal terminations in Welsh are pronouns, and that tiiey 
are more clearly and unequivocally so than the corresponding 
endings in Sanscrit or its immediate descendants. However, 
he lays no stress upon a fact which we cannot but consider 
highly important, viz. that they are evidently in statu regi- 
minis^ not in apposition or concord: in other words, they are 
not nominatives, but oblique cases, precisely such as are 
affixed to various prepositions. For example, the second 
person plural does not end with the nominative chwi, but 
with ech, wch, och^ ych, which last three forms are also 
found coalescing with various prepositions — iwch^ to you; 



'^ A.rchaeologia Britannica , vol. iii. p. 246. 
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ynoch, in you; wrthych, through you. Now the roots of Welsh 
verbs are confessedly nouns , generally of abstract significa- 
tion : ex. gr. dysg is both doctrina and the 2nd pers. impera- 
tive, doce\ dysg-och or -tvch is not, therefore, docetis or 
docebiiis vos] but doctrina vestrum, teaching of or by you. 
This leads to the important conclusion that a verb is nothing 
but a noun^ combined with an oblique case of a personal 
pronoun, virtually including in it a Qonnecimg preposition. 
This is what constitutes the real copula between the subject 
and the attribute. Doctrina ego is a logical absurdity; but 
doctrina mei, teaching of me , necessarily includes in it the 
proposition ego doceo, enunciated in a strictly logical and 
unequivocal form*." 

The above theory was supported by a reference to the 
Syriac periphrastic verb substantive, also alleged at the 
commencement of the present series of papers. The appli- 
cation of the whole process of induction from the Coptic, 
Semitic, Firino - Tartarian and other classes of languages is 
too obvious to be here insisted upon. No one capable of 
divesting his mind of preconceived systems who compares 
the Welsh prepositional forms er-ov, er-ot, er-Oy er-om 
er-och, er-ynt, for me thee, &c., with the verbal forms 
car-ov, car-ot, car-o, car-om, car-och, car-ont or car- 
wynt, I, &c. will love, will deny the absolute formal iden- 
tity of the respective sets of endings, or refuse to admit 
that the exhibition of parallel phsenomena in languages of 
all classqjpand in all parts of the world, furnishes a strong 
primd facie ground for the belief of a general principle of 
analogy running through all. 

The above Welsh terminations are easily identified with 
the corresponding ones in Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, &c., with 
the exception of the second person singular in t^ and the 
second plural in ch. The former may be readily understood 
to be an older form than the ordinary sibilant, especially if 
we compare the Doric or Latin tu with the Ionic tsv. The 
guttural form of the second person plural is not so easily 
reducible to the ordinary dental endings in other languages. 
A comparison with the Irish sibhj vosy and other etymologi- 
cal data, seems to indicate a connexion with the reflective 
pronouns sva^ suiy &c.y self, which are frequently employed 
to represent more than one person. Compare the Greek 
dual forms 0(pm^ Otpcj^ and the Sanscrit sva, suffix of the 
second pers. imperative in the Atmanepadam or middle 
voice. 

* Quarterly Review , vol. Ivii. pp. 93, 94. 
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The Armoric and Cornish terminations are for the most 
part mere dialectical varieties of the Welsh. The Irish verb 
differs considerably, the entire conjugation having every 
appearance of being a fragmentary collection of synthetic 
and analytic as well as active and deponent forms. The 
third person singular of every tense is most commonly ana- 
lytic, while the terminations -maid, -maoid, -maois, whicb. 
have no counterparts in Welsh or Armorican, exhibit a remark— 
ble resemblance to the Greek fisd^a and the Zend -maidhe ^ 
Many of the other synthetic forms agree more or less closel^^ 
with their correspondents in other dialects, sometimes witfc^. 
one branch and sometimes with another. Thus the terminatiosn. 
of the conditional -/«wn or -/Vww, unknown in Welsh, appears 
in the Breton kan-fenn, I would sing; and the dental cnarae— 
teristic of the second person plural in several tenses, for whid 
in Welsh we find a guttural , also occurs in the Breton pre- 
sent and future kani-t, ye sing, kanoi^ ye will sing. 

The most ancient and genuine forms of the preterite also 
manifest a general community of origin with their Cymric 
counterparts; ex. gr. 

Irish, — Sing. 1, ghlanas. Plur. gblansam. 

2. gblanais. gblanabbar. 

3. gblanastar. ghlansat. 

Welsh, — Sing. 1. gwelais. Plur. gwelsam (or -soin). 

2. gwelaist. gwelsach (or -soch). 

3. gwelodd (or gweles). gwelsant. 

It may be here observed, that the Irish third pers. plu- 
ral, as well as many other cognate words, regularly elides 
the nasal element of the Armorican and Cymric dialects. 
The remarkable termination of the second person plural, 
-bhar — unknown, it is believed, in all other Indo-European 
dialects — is referred by Pictetto the Sansc. vas, vos. Bopp, 
with his usual eagerness to find a Sanscrit archetype for 
everything, likely or unlikely, endeavours to extract it from 
-dhvaniy the termination of the second pers. plural of the 
Sanscr. middle voice. It is conceived that it would be a 
much more obvious process to refer it to the oblique case 
of the personal pronoun bhar==vestrt4mj which is not only 
the same word formally, but furnishes a very appropriate 
meaning. Even admitting Pictet's identification with vas, 
which involves no impossibility, it would not, if an original 
Sanscrit element, be the nominative [yuyam], but the geni- 
tive, dative, or accusative. In fact, examples of forms 
identical with actually existing nominatives, employed as 
personal terminations of synthetic Indo-European verbs, have 
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yet to be produced, and it is presumed that such are not 
readily to be found. Pictet indeed alleges from the Welsh 
•*Englynion clywed'' the formula ^^a glyfvmsti=audmslme?^' 
as an example of the full nominative form tij employed as 
an inflexional termination. He might equally have quoted 
from several poets caravi^ I love, as a parallel instance of 
the use of the nominative mi. Every Welsh scholar however 
knows them to be mere euphonic abbreviations of glywaisi 
ti, carav vi, the nominative being annexed as in Latin or 
Italian, for the sake of emphasis or metre. 

Besides the evidence deducible from the identity of the 
personal terminations of verbs and the prepositional forms 
of pronouns in Welsh , there is another of no small weight, 
furnished by the consideration of the formation and structure 
of the entire body of verbs in the language. In Sanscrit 
and the classical tongues, verbs are usually divided into 
two distinct classes, primitive and derivative, a large pro- 
portion of which latter class are styled denominatives, as 
being formed directly from nouns. Thus cano is supposed 
to be a primary or radical word, while vulnero, puerasco, 
&c. are allowed to be formed from vulnus and puer. Such 
words are, it is well known, very numerous in Greek, and 
they are perhaps still more so in Welsh, which is excelled 
by no language of the family in the power and variety of 
its synthesis. The following example will give some idea 
of its copiousness and plastic power, and of the manner in 
which verbs are formed from nouns, simple and derivative, 
abstract and concrete : — 

Uyw, guide, ruler; llywed^ llyrvedu^ Ilywiaw, to guide. 

llyrvawd^ guidance; llyrvodu^ to conduct. 

Uywiad ; llyrviadu. 

llyrviani ; Hywiannu. 

llywodraeih , governance ; llymodraeihu , to govern. 

llyruodri ; llyrvodru, 

llywydd, a president; Uyrvyddu, tq preside. 

Ilywyddiad, presidency; llywyddiadu. 

llywyddiaeih ; Uywyddiaeihu. 

To which may be added, as of the same origin, llywethy a 
muscle, i. e, a guider\ tlyweihu, to be muscular. 

Here we see that a series of nouns from the same stem, 
denoting guide, ruler ^ or guidance y governance, become re- 
spectively the bases of verbs of cognate import. It is also 
obvious that the shorter and the longer forms are all on 
the same footing; llywed and Ilywiaw being as clearly formed 
from llyw, as Uywyddiaeihu from llywyddiaeih. Except in the 
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number and variety of forms, this phsenomenon is in no 
way remarkable, and presents itself in one shape or other 
in most languages. In all of them the concrete or abstract 
noun is predicated of the usual pronominal subjects , accord- 
ing to recognized forms, and thus becomes a verb. But it 
is of no small importance to observe, that it is impossible 
to establish any distinction in this respect between Welsh de- 
nominative verbs and those which correspond to the so-cal- 
led primitives in other tongues. It has already been ob- 
served that the roots of verbs in this language are confessedly 
nouns; dysg, for example, being at the same time teaching , 
instruction J and the root of the verb dysg-Uy to teach. In 
like manner, can-u, to sing; car-u, to love; cas-au, to 
hate; cel-u and cudd-io, to conceal; cwyn-o, to complain; 
with multitudes of others, have for their roots the still sim- 
pler forms and ideas, can, song; c«r, love; cas hatred; eel, 
cudd^ covering, concealment; crvyn, murmur; and the same 
may be affirmed of almost every verb in the language. The 
correctness of the view taken by the native grammarians in 
regarding the noun as the root may be supported by many 
considerations. In the noun both notion and form are simple, 
either as subjects or predicates; in the finite verb ihey are 
complex, necessarily comprising both subject and predicate, 
each element capable of being separately conceived. Again, 
if the supposed primary verbs and the denominatives are 
traced either in ascending or descending series, it is impos- 
sible to discover that any one link of the chain is formed 
on a different principle from the rest. Car-u ^ to love, is 
as readily and legitimately referable to car as its basis, as 
its cognate car-ueiddiaw is to caruaidd, or llywodraeth-u to 
llywodraeth. 

If this is conceded respecting the Welsh, it must equally 
hold good with respect to Greek, Latin, German, and other 
languages, now universally admitted to be cognate with 
Celtic. Can-o, cel-o, xevd'a, Germ, ich weine, anciently 
wein-em, must have JDoen formed in the sanie manner and 
on the same principle as their counterparts can-af, cel-af^ 
cuddi-af^ crvyn -af'^ and if one class originally meant song, 
concealment, lamentation of or by me, the others must at one 
time have had the same import. If the writer is not mista- 
ken , this view receives a strong confirmation from the Vedic 
Sanscrit, in which, as Rosen observes, the assumed d'hatoo 
or verbal root is frequently employed as a nomen actionis, 
and regularly inflectea through most of the ordinary cases. 
Thus, as to outward form, those roots appear to be exactly 
on the same footing as the Welsh primitives of which we 
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have been speaking; and when combined with the usual 
personal terminations, or other words when in the form of 
finite verbs, they are capable of exactly the same analysis. 
In fact, the writer believes that they admit of no other, 
either as to form, the known analogies of other languages, 
or the principles of logic. 

But it will perhaps be objected that the simple Welsh 
forms can, eel, &c., though allowed to be nouns, are equally 
imperatives of the second person, and that this is the true 
root of the verb. This objection, though specious, admits 
of an easy reply. A little consideration will show that no 
part of the verb approaches so nearly in its nature to a noun 
as the second person of the imperative, and that a simple 
noun is, in point of fact, often employed in the place of it. 
When the crier of the court calls *^silence !'' or the drill - Ser- 
jeant ** attention!'' the effect produced is exactly the same 
as if verbs were used instead. The person addressed con- 
strues the term, noun though it be, as a command to per- 
form or refrain from a certain specified action, and does 
accordingly. Consequently according to the axiom , '* things 
equal to the same thing are equal to each other,'' it seems 
that if nouns may be imperatives, imperatives may very 
well be nouns. 

Nor is this faculty restricted to the noun, a simple par- 
ticle being equally capable of exercising the same functions. 
The German interjectional adverb fort I Eng. away I may be 
legitimately rendered by abi\ or abttol the Ital. via, origi- 
nally a noun, having precisely the same force. In the 
phrase *^away with you!" a pronominal adjunct is introdu- 
ced, and in this familiar expression we see the germ of the 
process by which the simple noun or particle became arrayed 
with personal suffixes , so as to put on the character of the 
complex term called the verb. We may at the same time 
discern the precise nature of the copula or connexion between 
them, which, when the pronominal element is in obliquo, is 
necessarily a virtual preposition. Many proofs indeed. may 
be given that personal terminations are neither the exclusive 
property nor integral portions of such verbs as we find in 
Greek and Latin. In the Semitic languages many particles 
are construed with oblique suffixes, the combination having 
all the force of a verb: ex. "^snis^ (odeni), literally yet of me 
= I am yet. The compound preposition Vyb Qa-al), over, 
upon, is in Ethiopic conjugated throughout as a verb, in the 
sense to be over, surpass, &c. The Gothic phrases hirjais 
= jtccQsatoVj hirjith = nagefStB , are said by gramrfiarians 
to be dual and plural imperatives; and so they are, as to 
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import and outward form; but when analysed ^ they are con- 
fessedly mere modifications of the adverb her, which in its turn 
is of pronominal origin. Many words, supposed to be pri- 
mary and radical verbs, would, if properly examined, turn 
out to be of similar descent. 

In the writer's paper *^0n the Formation of Words from 
Particles," many instances were given of Old -German verbs 
formed directly from prepositions and other indeclinables ; 
and many others might have been produced from Welsh. 
At present, a couple of examples may suffice. The adverb 
or conjunction »?«/, like, as, so, is obviously the basis of 
the verb mal-ti, to guess, imagine, q, d. to liken* (Gr. 
sCxa^co). In the same manner the preposition rhag, before, 
is the parent oirhag~u, to go before, also to oppose. Both 
are regularly conjugated throughout, and their respective 
imperatives are mal^ rhag. Now we may fairly ask, if these 
supposed radical imperatives really are radical in this par- 
ticular application; whether, in short, they are anything 
more than particles employed with reference to a particular 
subject? whether, in short, our own forward\ is not, to all 
intents and purposes, as good an imperative as rhag^ If 
this is not the case, by what process did the particle be- 
come a word of a totally different class? 

Some persons who still cling to the same species of mysti- 
cal jargon in philology that has been so long exploded in 
natural philosophy, will be ready to say that the word used 
as a verb is endued with an occtUta vis, or innate vital 
energy, rendering it capable of expressing action or motion; 
in short, that cahy sing! differs from can, song, in the same 
degree that a magnetized steel bar differs from an ordina^ 
one, or a charged Leyden jar from a discharged one. It 
will be time enough to consider this assumed energetic 
principle when it has been made manifest by something like 
a rational analysis. At present the writer expresses his 
total disbelief of its existence ; nay , even of the possibility 
of its being infused into any sort of word whatever. There 
is indeed such a principle connected with language, but it 
resides in the human mind, not in the elementary sounds 
or combinations of sounds of which human speech is com- 
posed. 

A few remarks on the formation of the causative verb -in 
Celtic may serve to close this branch of the discussion. 
Pictet, who is as usual followed by Bopp, has the following 
theory on the subject: — 

* Still used for guess in some parts of Lancashire. 
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*' Verbs of the tenth class [in Sanscrit] adding ay to the 
root, which ay equally distinguishes the causatives and a 
portion of the denominatives, find their representatives in 
the Irish verbs in igh or aigh^ also comprehending causatives 
and denominatives. In Welsh, the formation of causatives 
and denominatives is operated by the insertion of ia or /, 
another modification of the Sanscrit ay; thus bhavaydmiy 1 
cause to be (causative of hhii), is in Welsh hywitvyv, 1 vivify; 
in the infinitive hywiarv. An example of a Sanscrit verb of 
the tenth conjugation, having its analogous one in Irish, is 
hhushy to adorn, forming in the present hhushaydmi. The 
Irish beos-aigh-im, I adorn, from the root beosy whence the 
adjective beosach, beautiful, is the complete facsimile of 
it*" 

The identification of the Celtic causative verb with the 
Sanscrit form , would lead to consequences which Pictet was 
far from contemplating. The Irish terminations which he 
gives are the ordinary, though by no means the only ones 
in that dialect; but his statement of the Welsh forms gives 
a very insufficient view of the matter. Verbs implying 
causation are very frequent in this latter language, which 
possesses an almost illimitable faculty of forming them. The 
point of most consequence for our present investigation is, 
that the great mass of them is based, not upon what are 
called primary verbs, but on nouns and adjectives, most 
commonly on the latter. Either the simple or the derivative 
adjective may become the stem, and as derivative forms are 
pretty numerous, the array of causative verbs, of synony- 
mous or slightly varying import, is in a similar ratio. This 
will appear clearly from an analysis of the example adduced 
by Pictet himself; bywiaWj to vivify. This has nothing 
whatever to do with Sanscr. bhavaydmi or its root, being 
directly formed from the adjective byrv^ living, which it is 
hardly necessary to say is cognate with Gr. /Stog, Lat. vivus, 
&c. , referred by Bopp himself to the Sanscrit root jiv. Si- 
milar verbs are formed from the derivatives of byrv, as may 
be seen from the following list: — 



byw, living; 


bywdu, to vivify. 






byrviaw. . 


\ 


byrvaidd; 


byweiddiau. 




bywiawg ; 


bywioccdu, 
bywio^u 




hytviarvl'^ 


byrvioli. 





"*= De TAffinit^ des Langues Celtiques, pp. 148, 149. 
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Here we see that the simple adjective and its three enlar- 
ged forms have branched out into six verbs, all signifying 
to cause to live. Theoretically speaking, every adjective in 
the language is capable of being treated in the same way, 
and examples of causatives from nearly every known form 
might easily be collected. That the first two verbs in the 
list are formed from the adjective, and not from a more 
primitive verb, is proved first by the analogy of many thou- 
sands of similar formations; and secondly by the fact that 
no simple verb analogous to Lat. vivo exists either in Welsh 
or any other Celtic dialect. ^ I live ' can only be expressed 
by *I am living,' or more properly by *I am in living,' si- 
milar to ^in vivis sum,^ or tne Old -English * I am on live,' 
of which alive is merely a various form. 

With respect to the form hyrviogi (from bywiawg), it is 
important to remark that it is etymologically cognate with 
the Irish forms in aighim^ or more frequently in uighim, also 
derived by the best Irish grammarians from nouns or ad- 
jectives in ach. Thus, among multitudes of similar instances, 
Ir. salachy filthy; salaighim, I pollute; torrach, pregnant; 
iorraighim, ingravido, are etymologically the same words as 
Welsh halawg, halogi; torarvg, torogi. We may therefore feel 
assured that Pictet's example beosaighim is formed according 
to the same analogy, directly from the adjective beosach, not 
from the imaginary root beos ; and consequently if it is for- 
mally identical with Sanscrit bhushaydmi y it follows that the 
base of the latter is equally an adjective or a noun. That 
this is a possible supposition would appear from the circum- 
locutory form of the perfect, bhiishaydm-babhuva , &c., where 
the first word has both the form and the construction of a 
noun. This is in fact admitted by modern Sanscrit gramma- 
rians , though they are not exactly agreed as to the analysis 
of the phrase. Bopp resolves it into the accusative femi- 
nine, but Dr. Trithen observes, that though this solution 
may suit the formations with the auxiliary chakdra ^=fecij it 
will not do so well for those with dm or babh%iva=fui, A 
locative case would be most according to the analogy of 
other languages; but this differs from the Vedic locative 
masculine sivayd in the nasal termination, and from the or- 
dinary locative feminine sivdydm in the quantity of the pen- 
ultimate*. It can however hardly be separated from the 

♦ Forma with a long penultimate are however found in particular roots, 
as. well as in many denominatives based iiponnounsand adjectives: thus in 
paniiyiim chakara = laudavi, the first word has precisely the form of a lo- 
cative of the a declension. It may not be irrelevant here to observe that 
the Indian grammarians usually define the d'hatoos or roots by an abstract 
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base of the entire verb , and consequently if it be a noun, 
that must be equally so, or at all events closely related to 
that part of speech. 

Denominatives , which are confessedly formed from nouns, 
have nearly the same form of conjugation, and indeed there 
seems no invincible reason why a causative should not be 
formed from a noun or adjective in Sanscrit as well as in 
other languages. 

The Welsh forms bt/wiatvl, hywioli, are of interest, from 
the circumstance that we know their precise analysis. The 
termination awl is etymologically the same as Gael. «//, Ir. 
amhail=\\kQ, so that byrviawl is literally ^life-like.' We may 
here observe that lich is a common element in German cau- 
sative verbs: ex. gr. ver-herr-lich-eriy to glorify. Many 
examples of a similar employment of the same element in 
Old -High -German may be found in GraflF's Sprachschatz, 
Art. LIK. It is also remarkable that in many Polynesian 
languages the causative is formed by the prefix macay or 
some dialectical variation of it, which as a separate particle 
denotes like^ as, how. There is reason to believe that many 
of the formative suffixes in a multitude of languages had 
originally the same import, and that this apparently simple 
element has exercised no small influence on the organization 
of human speech. 

Except as to the great variety of forms in Welsh, the 
connexion of the causative verb with the adjective is no special 
peculiarity of that language. It Lithuanian, almost every 
adjective has its corresponding causative, and nearly every 
page of a Greek, Latin, or German Dictionary will furnish 
examples of the same class of words formed according to 
the same or a similar analogy. Nor will it avail to say that 
they may be in reality formed from the original verbal root, 
and not from the noun or adjective derived from that root. 
It is notorious that many of them are based directly upon 
augmented forms, of which they include the full significa- 
tion, and of which the Lat. melior-are^ Germ, besser-n, 
arger-n, verherrlich-en, are sufficient instances. Now, if it 



noun in the locative case: ex, gr. the numerous roots signifying to go^ are 
commonly explained by gatau = in going , Welsh yn myned. This is , in 
fact , the nearest approach that can be made to the abstract notion of a 
verb, and would, in combination with a subject in the nominative, be ex- 
actly equivalent to a Manchu or Mongolian one. It is however evidently 
not a simple but a complex expression, combining the idea of an abstract 
relation with an element denoting place , and parallel in every respect , ex- 
cept that of form , to the analytic phrases with in or on ia Celtic and other 
languages. 
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be of the essence of a verb to denote motion or action, and 
the faculty of doing this resides in the roots of primitives, 
it might be expected that terms expressing action causing 
another action^ would, a fortiori ^ be entitled to rank in the 
same category ; or at all events that their relation to words 
endued with the supposed characteristic would be clear and 
unmistakeable. On the contrary, we find that while many 
of the so-called primitive verbs are neuters y those possessed 
of this double energy are formed in countless multitudes 
from that third-rate part of speech, the adjective, and 
may even come from particles, words still lower in the 
grammatical scale. Thus vacare, to be empty, a term neither 
expressing motion, action, nor result, nor anything in short 
beyond absolute negation, is allowed to enjoy all the native 
dignity of a primary verb, including of course the motive 
and active energies distinguishing that part of speech from 
others; while vacuare, which does express an action perform- 
ed and an effect produced , must get its energies as it can, 
through the medium of the adjective vacuus. This may be 
philosophical, but it seems hardly reconcileable to the 
principles of common sense; it is however only one out of 
thousands of glaring inconsistencies which the usual theory 
involves. 

The truth is, that the definition of a verb, as a word 
intrinsically denoting action or motion, is exactly on a par 
with the old one of a bird as a creature whose esBsential 
characteristic is to fly, of which the production of an ostrich 
or an apteryx is a sufficient refutation. The following 
appears to the writer a more legitimate view of the ques- 
tion. All words denote relations, and every relation is 
capable of being predicated of a suitable subject. When 
this is done according to certain grammatical forms, the 
combined predicate and subject become a verb, whatever 
the nature or import of the former may be. Some langua- 
ges, as was observed in the first paper of the present series, 
can carry this principle of formation to an almost illimitable 
degree; in others it is more restricted in general practice. 
There are however abundant traces in the latter class of 
the original operation of the principle. Almost every Indo- 
European language furnishes instances of verbs formed from 
nouns, adjectives, pronouns aud particles; and those secon- 
dary and tertiary formations are found capable of expressing- 
all the same modifications of idea as their supposea primi- 
tives — in some cases still more emphatically. On the other* 
hand, the roots of those primitives are found in whole clas- 
ses of languages to be identical with simple nouns of cog- 
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nate meaning, while in others the noun only diflfers from 
the assumed root in an adventitious termination, commonly 
of pronominal origin. We may therefore rationally conclud^ 
that the simple verb is formed from a simple noun, pronoun 
or particle, and the derivative one from a form that has re- 
ceived some augmentation; but that, as to the original and 
characteristic principle of structure, there is not thq smallest 
difference between the two. 

In closing, for the present, the discussion of this exten- 
sive subject , it is proposed to make a few remarks upon the 
so-called verb-substantive, respecting the nature and func- 
tions of which there has perhaps been more misapprehension 
than about any other element of language. 

It is well known that many grammarians have been accus- 
tomed to represent this element as forming the basis of 
all verbal expression , and as a necessary ingredient in every 
logical proposition. It would seem to follow, from this state- 
ment, that nations so unfortunate as to be without it, could 
neither employ verbal expression nor frame a logical propo- 
sition. How far this is the case will be seen hereafter: at 
present we shall ipake some brief remarks on this verb , and 
on the substitutes usually employed in dialects where it is 
formally wanting. It will be sufficient to produce a few pro- 
minent instances, as the multiplying .of examples from all 
known languages would be a mere repetition of the same 
general phenomena. 

In the portion of the essay relating to the Coptic, it was 
observed: **What are called the auxiliary and substantive 
verbs in Coptic are still more remote from all essential verbal 
character (than the so-called verbal roots). On examination 
they will almost invariably be found to be articles, pro- 
nouns , particles , or abstract nouns , and to derive their sup- 
posed verbal functions entirely from their accessories, or 
from what they imply.'' In fact any one who examines a 
good Coptic grammar or dictionary will find that there is 
nothing formally corresponding to our am, art, is, was, &c., 
though .there is a counterpart to Lat. fieri (sihopi) and another 
to poni (chi, neuter passive of che) ; both occasionally rendered 
to he, which however is not their radical import. The Egyp- 
tians were not however quite destitute of resources in this 
matter, but had at least half-a-dozen methods of rendering 
the Greek verb-substantive when they wished to do so. The 
element most commonly employed is the demonstrative pe, 
ie, ne] used also in a slightly modified form for the definite 
article; pe = is, having reference to a subject in the singu- 
lar masculine; (e, to sl singular feminine; and ne = are, to 

22 
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both genders in the plural. The past tense is indicated by 
the addition of a particle expressing remoteness. Here then 
we find as the counterpart of the verb-substantive an element 
totally foreign to all tne received ideas of a verb; and that 
instead of its being deemed necessary to say in formal terms 
^Petrus est,' ^ Maria esiy ^homines suni^' it is quite sufficient, 
and perfectly intelligible, to say, ^Peirus hie/ ^ Maria heeCj 
^homines hi.' The above forms, according to Champollion 
and other investigators of ancient hieroglyphics, occur in the 
oldest known monumental inscriptions, snowing plainly that 
the ideas of the ancient Egyptians, as to the method of ex- 
pressing the category to be, did not exactly accord with those . 
of some modern grammarians. 

Another word employed to represent the verb-substantive 
is ouon , used nearly in the same manner as pe to denote w, 
and with the addition of a demonstrative particle, was. Some- 
times, with a slightly varied form of construction, it is 
used in the sense of have, nearly as the Latin formula est mihi. 
The radical import is however neither is nor has, nor that 
of a verb of any sort, it being simply the indefinite pronoun 
corresponding to aliquis, some one, and occasionally employed 
in the sense of unus. Thus the literal rendering of Petros 
ne ouon, is simply, 'Peter then one, or some one,' = Peirus 
erat. Here then we find another pronominal element used as 
the counterpart of is or was, much in the same way as the 
demonstrative already indicated, except that the original sig- 
nification is more vague and indefinite. Several other words 
are employed for the same purpose, among which may be 
specified a, o, are^ er, el, all apparently pronouns or pro- 
nominal particles, and not dififering materially in use or 
construction from pe or ovon. 

There is however another and a very common method of 
expressing the verb -substantive, capable of more extensive 
development, and of much greater variety of modification. 
Whoever refers to Peyron and Tattam for the detailed con- 

i'ugation of the verb to he, will find a most imposing assem- 
dage of forms, varied through all persons singular and plu- 
ral, and nominallv comprising more tenses than Greek or 
Latin can boast oi. A little examination will however show 
that all this array consists of nothing more than the suffixes 
of the personal pronouns, — exactly the same as those 
employed in construction with nouns and verbs, combined 
witn particles of time and place that modify the sense of 
the phrase according to circumstances. Thus the masculine 
suffixes of the three persons in the singular, either em- 
loyed absolutely, ti, k, f, or with the preformatives a 
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or e, respectively denote sum, es, esi, and by varying the 
preformative particles, tKey are made to express almost every 
possible modification of time or contingency. Again the 
consuetudinal tense formed by the combination of the suffixes 
with shttf — sha-tiy sha-k, sha-fy &c., ^to be usually, or ha- 
bitually/ — is commonly rendered soleo esse^ and most 
grammarians regard the formative as a bond fide auxiliary 
verb, having the force of the Latin one. It is however no 
verb at all, but a mere particle, having, among other signi- 
fications , that of usque , and therefore well-suited to express 
the continuance or habituality of an action. 

It will perhaps be said that such an abnormal language 
as the Coptic is not to be taken as a criterion of others, which 
may be organized on totally different principles. There might 
be some force in the objection, if other languages presented 
us with no instances of parallel constructions. This negative 
argument will not however hold good, nearly every apparent 
Coptic peculiarity having its counterpart in languages oelong- 
ing to almost every quarter of-the globe. Thus, every Se- 
mitic scholar knows that personal pronouns are employed to 
represent the verb - substantive in all the known dialects, 
exactly as in Coptic, but with less variety of modification. 
In this construction it is not necessary that the pronoun should 
be of the same person as the subject of the proposition. It 
is optional in most dialects to say either ego egOj nos nos, 
for ego suniy nos sumus, or ego ille, nos Uli. The phrase „ye 
are the salt of the earth,'' is in the Syriac version lite- 
rally ^'you they (i. e. the persons constituting) the salt of the 
earth." Nor is this employment of the personal pronoun con- 
fined to the dialects above specified, it being equally found 
in Basque, in Galla, in Turco -Tartarian, and various Ame- 
rican languages. 

It will be said that there are in all the Semitic dialects 
verbs regularly conjugated in the acceptation of am, rvas^ 
&c. , and defined as verbs-substantive by grammarians. This 
is true; but at the same time it may be observed, that the 
numerous substitutes employed show that it would have been 
very possible to do without them. Neither does it follow 
that every word conjugated as a verb is formed on a true 
verbal root. The Syriac periphrastic form already noticed 
more than once, iiha-iy ithai-ch, &c., is indisputably based 
on a construct noun in the plural number, and the etymo- 
logically cognate Hebrew y^s/j, which, with the exception of the 
root being singular instead of plural, has precisely the same 
construction, must be regarded as standing on the same foot- 

22* 
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ing. In other Semitic words , the signification Ho be' is not 
the primary one. The Arabic kan is currently used in this 
sense, but a comparison with the other dialects shows that^the 
primary import is simply 'to stand/ a word, as it is scarcely 
necessary to say, used as a substitute for the verb-substan- 
tive in a variety of languages. 

With respect to the term most commonly employed in He- 
brew and Aramaic rHeb. hay ah, havah, Syriac hvo, &c.), 
the resemblance to tne pronoun of the third person hu, hi, 
is so obvious, that many of the best modern Semitic scho- 
lars regard the latter as the real base of the verb. The pos- 
sibility of this is readily conceived , if we consider that when 
the pronouns themselves were familiarly used to denote is, 
was, &c., it was a very easy matter to add the personal ter- 
minations , pro re natd. Several eminent German philologists, 
among whom may be specified Hoffineister and Schwarze, 
have generalized this theory, regarding for example the 
Sanscrit as-mi = Lat. sum, with all their Indo-European cog- 
nates, as no proper verbal root, but a formation on the de- 
monstrative pronoun sa, the iSea meant to be conveyed being 
simply that of local presence. Professor Newman seems to 
give some countenance to this theory, in a paper lately pub- 
lished in the ^Classical Museum.' 

Finally, we may briefly observe that particles, sometimes 
with pronominal suffixes, and sometimes without them, are 
used in various parts of the world in place of the verb-sub- 
stantive, some nations in fact having no other way of ex- 
pressing it; while others neither employ verb, pronoun, noun 
nor particle, but leave the predication to be gathered from 
the arrangement of the terms of the proposition. This is in 
fact often done in languages which have a verb-substantive, 
or even several; and in practice scarcely any difficulty or 
ambiguity is ever found to arise from this so-called ellipsis. 
The Magyars, for example, have words denoting to be, or 
capable of being employed in that sense. It is however con- 
sidered rather inelegant to use them in formal composition, 
and in the best writers whole consecutive pages may be found 
without an is or a rvas enunciated in terms. 

Now it seems that the above-specified facts, to which a 
multitude of analogous ones might easily be added, justify 
us in entertaining a doubt whether the ordinary theory of the 
verb - substantive as a sort of sine-qua-non in language and 
logic , can be rationally or consistently maintained. Whatever 
intrinsic vitality there may be in is or rvaSy it does not seem 
ealHy to extract much from this or that-^ still less from here 
or (here, words currently used as substitutes. Nor are our 
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difficulties lessened by finding that millions of people are 
totally destitute of the term, or of any means of sup- 
plying its place, not having in fact the smallest conception 
pf the existence of such an element. Indeed the writer be- 
lieves that a verb-substantive , such as is commonly conceived, 
vivifying all connected speech, and binding together the terms= 
of every logical proposition, is much upon a footing virith . 
the phlogiston of the chemists of the last generation, regarded "il 
as a necessary pabulum of combustion, that is to say, voxel ' 
prceterea nihil. 

He further believes that many of the extravagances pro- 
mulgated on the subject have arisen from the utterly erroneous 
idea of an intrinsic meaning in words, constituting them 
the counterparts and equivalents of thought. They are 
nothing more, and can be nothing more than signs of 
relations, and it is a contradiction in terms to affirm that a 
relation can be inherent. Nor had those employed to express 
mental categories originally that power ; all, without exception, 
being metonyms adopted from terms indicating the sensible 
relations of matter; it is therefore obviously out of the ques- 
tion that they should at the same time be capable of intrin- 
sically expressing the phsenomena of mind. Moreover, of all 
oriental categories, the idea of being was perhaps the least 
oapable of being so expressed. Let any man endeavour to 
^orm a clear idea of the nature of existence in the abstract, 
^nd explain in what it consists; he will then see how likely 
it is that persons in a rude state of society should find a 
^erm intrinsically expressing what the profoundest metaphy- 
sician is unable to give a tolerable definition of. Happily there 
^s no need for any such effort of the intellect, there being 
scarcely any category capable of being enunciated in so 
^many different ways, all and any of them amply sufficient 
for practical purposes. There is surely nothing profoundly 
intellectual in the Latin words exsisto and exslOj taken 
in their ordinary and literal acceptations. The former, vi 
lerfuinij denotes to put forth, present; the latter, to stand 
forth, or out; yet both are currently employed in a secon- 
dary sense, to express existence or being. But. though the 
primary words say nothing about being j they both] clearly 
imply it, and this in fact is all that is wanted. What is put 
forth or stands forth is prominent; what is prominent is con- 
spicuous ; and what is conspicuous may be lawfully presumed 
to exist. The same holds good of the innumerable other terms 
used as substitutes for the cabalistic to be. If a given sub- 
ject be 'i; Hhou/ 'he,' Hhis,' ^that,' ^one'; if it be 'here,' 
Hhere,' 'yonder,' 'thus,' 'in,' 'on,' 'at,' 'by'; if it 
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'sits/ 'stands/ 'remains/ or 'appears/ we need no ghost to 
tell us that it is, nor any grammarian or metaplr^sician to 
proclaim that recondite fact in formal terms. The same 
principle is applicable in a great measure to language as a 
whole. Words are not to be interpreted so much from what 
they actually say, as from what they imply; and they per- 
form every function that they can be reasonably expected to 
perform , when the implication is understood by the speaker 
and the hearer. 
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